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CHARLES DICKENS AND IIS WORKS. 


Few writers have risen so rapidly into 
extensive popularity as Dickens, and 
that by no mean or unjustifiable pan- 
derings to public favour, or the use of 
low arts of tricking, puffery, or pretence. 
Four years ago his name was almost 
unknown, except in some narrow news- 
paper circles; and his compositions 
had not extended beyond ephemeral 
sketches and essays, which, though 
shrewd, clever, and amusing, would 
never have been collected as they now 
are into volumes, but for the speedily 
acquired and far-diffused fame of Pick- 
wick, Before we pass from these 
sketches, we must say that they con- 
tain germs of almost every character 
Boz has since depicted, as well as of 
his incidents and stories, and that they 
display the quaint peculiarities of his 
style. Some of them, indeed, are, 
we think, better than any thing which 
he has written in his more celebrated 
performances. 

They were always liked so far as 
they were known; and their success, 
we suppose, suggested the idea of 
Weaving similar papers into a con- 
nected series. Boz was fortunate in 
meeting with Phiz, and Chapman and 
Hall fortunate in meeting with both ; 
and Pickwick went on his way re- 
joicing. The oddity of the hero’s ap- 
pearance in the engravings attracted 
immediate attention; and the opening 
paper, though written in a far different 
style from that which the work assumed 
in its progress, was, if somewhat com- 
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monplace, foolery jocular enough to 
please. The history of the papers will 
be found in the author’s preface to the 
collected series ; which, as it contains 
also some other matter on which we 
shall offer a few remarks, we extract 
entire :— 


“The author's object, in this work, 
was to place before the reader a constant 
succession of characters and incidents ; 
to paint them iu as vivid colours as he 
could command ; and to render them, at 
the same time, lifelike and amusing. 

“ Deferring to the judgment of others 
in the outset of the undertaking, he 
adopted the machinery of the club, which 
was suggested as that best adapted to his 
purpose : but, finding that it tended ra- 
ther to his embarrassment than otherwise, 
he gradually abandoned it, considering it 
a matter of very little importance to the 
work whether strictly epic justice were 
awarded to the club or not. 

“The publication of the book in 
monthly numbers, containing only thirty- 
two pages in each, rendered it an object 
of paramount importance that, while the 
different incidents were linked together 
by a chain of interest strong enough to 
prevent their appearing unconnected or 
impossible, the general design should be 
so simple as to sustain no injury from 
this detached and desultory form of pub- 
lication, extending over no fewer than 
twenty months. In short, it was neces- 
sary —or it appeared so to the author — 
that every number should be, to a certain 
extent, complete in itself, and yet that 
the whole twenty numbers, when col- 
lected, should form one tolerably har- 
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monious whole, each leading to the other 
by a gentle and not unnatural progress of 
adventure. 

“It is obvious that, in a work pub- 
lished with a view to such considerations, 
no artfully interwoven or ingeniously 
complicated plot can with reason be ex- 
pected. ‘The author ventures to express 
a hope that he has successfully sur- 
mounted the difficulties of his under- 
taking. And if it be objected to the 
Pickwick Papers, that they are a mere 
series of adventures, in which the scenes 
are ever changing, and the characters 
come and go like the men and women 
we encounter in the real world, he can 
only content himself with the reflection 
that they claim to be nothing else, and 
that the same objection has been made to 
the works of some of the greatest novelists 
in the English language. 

“« The following pages have been writ- 
ten from time to time, almost as the pe- 
riodical occasion arose. Having been 
written for the most part in the society 
of a very dear young friend, who is now 
now more, they are connected in the au- 
thor’s mind at once with the happiest 
period of.his life, and with its saddest 
and most severe affliction. 

“It is due to the gentleman, whose 
designs accompany the letterpress, to 
state that the interval has been so short 
between the production of each number 
in manuscript and its appearance in print, 
that the greater portion of the illustra- 
tions have been executed by the artist 
from the author’s mere verbal description 
of what he intended to write. 

“ The almost unexampled kindness and 
favour with which these papers have been 
received by the public will be a never- 
failing source of gratifying and pleasant 
recollection while their author lives. He 
trusts that, throughout this book, no in- 
cident or expression occurs which could 
call a blush into the most delicate cheek, 
or wound the feelings of the most sen- 
sitive person. If any of his imperfect 
descriptions, while ho afford amuse- 
ment in the perusal, should induce only 
one reader to think better of his fellow- 
men, and to look upon the brighter and 
more kindly side of human nature, he 
would indeed be proud and happy to 
have led to such a result.” 


The machinery of the club was in- 
deed very hackneyed, and it soon 
became excessively wearisome. Mr. 
Dickens, therefore, was perfectly right 
in discontinuing it; but, when he in- 
forms us that the same objections, 
which a perusal of his pleasant scenes, 
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when collected, will draw forth, have 
been made to the works of some of the 
greatest novelists in the English lan- 
guage, we do not think that he is 
aware of what the objections to hin 
as a novelist really are. No critic 
worth reading objects to a “ series 
of adventures in which the scenes are 
ever changing, and the characters come 
and go like the men and women we 
encounter in the real world.” The writer 
who has the power of so delineating 
characters has indeed reached the 
highest point of dramatic and nat- 
rative art. What the critical reader 
of Boz’s novels objects to is, that, 
whatever we may think of the come- 
and-go characters, that the standing 
characters are mot like the men 
and the women of the real world. Dr. 
Slammer of the 79th, and a great 
many more of the incidental sketches, 
are consistent: we have seen such 
people, and their peculiarities are 
well hit off. But beyond supporting 
a character consistently through three 
or four caricature scenes, Mr. Dickens's 
power does not extend. 

Let us, for example, take Mr. Pick- 
wick himself. His first appearance is 
that of a vain, old fool, gravely occu- 
pied in the serious investigation of 
frivolous trifles :— 


‘May 12, 1827. Joseph Smiggers, 
Esq. P.V.P. M.P.C.* presiding. The 
following resolutions unanimously agreed 
to :— 

««* That this association has heard read, 
with feelings of unmingled satisfaction 
and unqualified approval, the paper com- 
municated by Samuel Pickwick, Esq. 
G.C. M.P.C.+ entitled ‘ Speculations on 
the Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with 
some Observations on the Theory of 
Tittlebats ;’ and that this association does 
hereby return its warmest thanks to the 
said Samuel Pickwick, Esq. G.C.M.P.C, 
for the same, 

“« « That while this association is deep- 
ly sensible of the advantages which must 
accrue to the cause of science from the 
production to which they have just ad- 
verted, no less than from the unwearied 
researches of Samuel Pickwick, Esq. 
G.C.M.P.C. in Hornsey, Highgate, 
Brixton, and Camberwell, they cannot 
but entertain a lively sense of the ines- 
timable benefits which must inevitably 
result from carrying the speculations of 
that learned man into a wider field, from 
extending his travels, and consequently 


* « Perpetual Vice-President — Member Pickwick Club.—Ep. 
t “ General Chairman — Member Pickwick Club.—Ep.” 
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enlarging his sphere of observation, to 
the advancement of knowledge and the 
diffusion of learning.’” 


Ilis opening speech is in accord- 
ance with this worn-out species of 
burlesque :— 


“Mr. Pickwick observed (says the 
secretary) that fame was dear to the 
heart of every man. Poetic fame was 
dear to the heart of his friend Snodgrass ; 
the fame of conquest was equally dear to 
his friend Tupman; and the desire of 
earning fame, in the sports of the field, 
the air, and the water, was uppermost in 
the breast of his friend Winkle. He 
(Mr. Pickwick) would not deny that he 
was influenced by human passions and 
human feelings (cheers) — possibly, by 
human weaknesses — (loud cries of ‘ No’); 
but this he would say, that if ever the fire 
of self-importance broke out in his besom, 
the desire to benefit the human race, in 
preference, effectually quenched it. The 
praise of mankind was his Swing; phi- 
lanthropy was his insurance office. (Ve 
hement cheering.) He had felt some 
pride—he acknowledged it freely, and 
let his enemies make the most of it—he 
had felt some pride when he presented 
his Tittlebatian theory to the world: it 
might be celebrated, or it might not. (A 
ery of ‘It is,’ and great cheering.) He 
would take the assertion of that honour. 
able Pickwickian whose voice he had 
just heard—it was celebrated ; but if the 
fame of that treatise were to extend to 
the furthest confines of the known world, 
the pride with which he should reflect 
on the authorship of that production 
would be as nothing compared with the 
pride with which he looked around him 
on this, the proudest moment of his 
existence. (Cheers.) He was a humble 
individual. (No, no.) Still he could not 
but feel that they had selected him for a 
service of great honour, and of some 
danger. Travelling was in a troubled 
state, and the <a | of coachmen were 
unsettled. Let them look abroad, and 
contemplate the scenes which were en- 
acting around them, Stage coaches were 
upsetting in all directions, horses were 
bolting, boats were overturning, and 
boilers were bursting. (Cheers ; a voice, 
‘No.’) No! (Cheers.) Let that ho- 
nourable Pickwickian, who cried ‘ No’ 
so loudly, come forward and deny it, if 
he could. (Cheers.) Who was it that 
cried ‘No?’ (Enthusiastic cheering.) 
Was it some vain and disappointed man 
—he would not say, haberdasher—(loud 
cheers)— who, jealous of the praise which 
had been—perhaps undeservedly —be- 
stowed on his (Mr. Pickwick’s) re- 
searches, and smarting under the censure 
which had been heaped upon bis own 
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feeble attempts at rivalry, now took this 
vile and calumnious at of. 

“Mr. Blotton (of Aldgate) rose to 
order, Did the honourable Pickwickian 
allude to him? (Cries of ‘ Order,’ 
* Chair,’ ‘ Yes,’ ‘ No,’ ‘Go on,’ ‘ Leave 
off,’ &c.) 

* Mr. Pickwick would not put up to 
be put down by clamour. He had alluded 
to the honourable gentleman, (Great 
excitement.) 

“« Mr. Blotton would only say, then, 
that he repelled the hon. gent.’s fulse and 
scurrilous accusation with profound con- 
tempt. (Great cheering.) ‘The hon, gent. 
was a humbug. (Immense confusion, and 
loud cries of ‘ Chair’ and ‘ Order.’) 

“ Mr. A. Snodgrass rose to order. He 
threw himself upon the chair. (Hear.) 
He wished to know whether this dis- 
graceful contest between two members 
of that club should be allowed to con- 
tinue? (Hear, hear.) 

“The Chairman was quite sure the 
honourable Pickwickian wou!d withdraw 
the expression he had just made use of. 

“ Mr, Blotton, with all possible respect 
for the chair, was quite sure he would 
not, 

“« The Chairman felt it his imperative 
duty to demand of the honourable gentle- 
man, whether he had used the expression 
which had just escaped him in a common 
sense ? 

“ Mr. Blotton had no hesitation in 
saying that he had not—he had used the 
word in its Pickwickian sense. (Hear, 
hear.) He was bound to acknowledge 
that, personally, he entertained the high- 
est regard and esteem for that honourable 
gentleman: he had merely considered 
him a humbug in a Pickwickian point of 
view. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Mr. Pickwick felt mach gratified by 
the fair, candid, and full explanation of 
his honourable friend. He begged it to 
be at once understood, that his own ob- 
servations had been merely intended to 
bear a Pickwickian construction.” 


Here, again, the wit is threadbare. 
Parodies on debates, and mockeries of 
learned societies, have been done a 
thousand times ; and the buffoon cha- 
racters who figure in them are intended 
by their authors to be humbugs in every 
sense, whether common or Pickwickian. 
The scenes which immediately follow 
represent Pickwick as a mere ass. [lis 
first adventure is with a cabman, who 
tells him that his horse’s age is forty-two, 
and that he keeps out for three or four 
weeks together, which Pickwick duly 
notes down as authentic information. 
His first memoranda are such nonsense 
as this :— 
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‘* We do not find, from a careful pe- 
rusal of Mr. Pickwick’s notes on the four 
towns, Stroud, Rochester, Chatham, and 
Brompton, that his impressions of their 
appearance differ in any material point 
from those of other travellers who have 
gone over the same ground. His general 
description is easily abridged. 

“« « The principal productions of these 
towns,’ says Mr. Pickwick, ‘ appear to 
be soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, 
officers, and dockyard men. The com- 
modities chiefly exposed for sale, in the 
public streets, are marine stores, hard- 
bake, apples, flat-fish, and oysters. The 
streets present a lively and animated ap- 
pearance, occasionally chiefly by the con- 
viviality of the military. It is truly de- 
lightful to a philanthropic mind to see 
these gallant men staggering along under 
the influence of an overflow, both of ani- 
mal and ardent spirits; more especially 
when we remember that the following 
them about, and jesting with them, 
affords a cheap and innocent amusement 
for the boy population. Nothing,’ adds 
Mr. Pickwick, ‘ can exceed their good- 
humour. It was but the day before my 
arrival that one of them had been most 
grossly insulted in the house of a pub- 
lican. The bar-maid had positively re- 
fused to draw him any more liquor ; in 
return for which he had (merely in play. 
fulness) drawn his bayonet and wounded 
the girl in the shoulder. And yet this 
fine fellow was the very first to go down 
to the house next morning, and express 
his readiness to overlook the matter, and 
forget what had occurred ! 

“«The consumption of tobacco in 
these towns,’ continues Mr. Pickwick, 
‘must be very great; and the smell 
which pervades the streets must be ex- 
ceedingly delicious to those who are 
extremely fond of smoking. A super- 
ficial traveller might object to the dirt, 
which is their leading characteristic ; 
but to those who view it as an indication 
of traffic and commercial prosperity, it is 
truly gratifying.’ ”’ 


_ A little further on, in a country ex- 
cursion, he finds a stone, which he 
purchases for ten shillings ; and upon 
it is inscribed :— 
“ + 
st is®t 
UM 
PSH i 
Ss. M. 
AR K 


“« Mr. Pickwick’s eyes sparkled with 
delight, as he sat and gloated over the 
treasure he had discovered. He had at- 
tained one of the greatest objects of his 
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ambition. In a county known to abound 
in remains of the early ages—in a village 
in which there still existed some memo- 
rials of the olden time, he—he, the chair- 
man of the Pickwick Club—had disco- 
vered a strange and curious inscription, 
of unquestionable antiquity, which had 
wholly escaped the observation of the 
many learned men who had preceded him. 
He could hardly trust the evidence of his 
senses. 

* *¢ This—thbis,’ said he, ‘ determines 
me. We return to town to-morrow.’ 

« ¢ To-morrow !’ exclaimed his admir- 
ing followers. 

*«« To-morrow,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 
‘ This treasure must be at once deposited 
where it can be thoroughly investigated 
and properly understood.’ ” 


The result of this discovery is thus 
narrated :— 


“« Tt appears from the Transactions of 
the Club, then, that Mr. Pickwick lec- 
tured upon the discovery at a General 
Club Meeting, convened on the night 
succeeding their return, and entered into 
a variety of ingenious and erudite specu- 
lations on the meaning of the inscription. 
It also appears that a skilful artist ex- 
ecuted a faithful delineation of the 
curiosity, which was engrayen on stone, 
and presented to the Royal Antiquarian 
Society, and other learned bodies — that 
heart-burnings and jealousies without 
number were created by rival contro- 
versies which were penned upon the 
subject — and that Mr. Pickwick himself 
wrote a pamphlet, containing ninety-six 
pages of very small print, and twenty- 
seven different readings of the inscrip- 
tion. That three old gentlemen cut off 
their eldest sons with a shilling a-piece 
for presuming to doubt the antiquity of 
the fragment; and that one enthusiastic 
individual cut himself off prematurely, 
in despair at being unable to fathom its 
meaning. That Mr. Pickwick was elected 
an honorary member of seventeen native 
and foreign societies, for making the 
discovery ; that none of the seventeen 
could make any thing of it, but that all 
the seventeen agreed it was very extra- 
ordinary. 

* Mr. Blotton, indeed—and the name 
will be doomed to the undying contempt 
of those who cultivate the mysterious 
and the sublime — Mr. Blotton, we say, 
with the doubt and cavilling peculiar to 
vulgar minds, presumed to state a view 
of the case, as degrading as ridiculous. 
Mr. Blotton, with a mean desire to 
tarnish the lustre of the immortal name 
of Pickwick, actually undertook a jour- 
ney to Cobham in person, and on his 
return, sarcastically observed in an ora- 
tion at the club, that he had seen the 
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man from whom the stone was purchased ; 
that the man presumed the stone to be 
ancient, but solemnly denied the antiquity 
of the inscription — inasmuch as he re. 
presented it to have been rudely carved 
by himself in an idle mood, and to 
display letters intended to bear neither 
more nor less than the simple construc- 
tion of —‘ Bill Stumps, his mark:’ and 
that Mr. Stumps, being little in the 
habit of original composition, and more 
accustomed to be guided by the sound 
of words than by the strict rules of 
orthography, had omitted the concluding 
‘ L’ of his Christian name. 

“The Pickwick Club, as might have 
been expected from so enlightened an 
institution, received this statement with 
the contempt it deserved, expelled the 
presumptuous and ill-conditioned Blotton 
from the society, and voted Mr. Pickwick 
a pair of gold spectacles, in token of 
their confidence and approbation; in 
return for which, Mr. Pickwick caused 
a portrait of himself to be painted, and 
hung up in the club-room — which por- 
trait, by the by, he did not wish to have 
destroyed when he grew a few years 
older. 

Mr. Blotton was ejected, but not con. 
quered. He also wrote a pamphlet, ad- 
dressed to the seventeen learned societies, 
containing a repetition of the statement 
he had already made, and rather more 
than half intimating his opinion that the 
seventeen learned societies aforesaid, 
were so many ‘ humbugs.’ Hereupon 
the virtuous indignation of the seventeen 
learned societies being roused, several 
fresh pamphlets appeared; the foreign 
icenatt societies corresponded with the 
native learned societies, the native learned 
societies translated the pamphlets of the 
foreign learned societies into English, 
the foreign learned societies translated 
the pamphlets of the native learned 
societies into all sorts of languages: and 
thus commenced that celebrated scientific 
discussion so well known to all men as 
the Pickwick controversy. 

“ But this base attempt to injure Mr, 
Pickwick recoiled upon the head of 
its calumnious author. The seventeen 
learned societies unanimously voted the 
presumptuous Blotton an ignorant med- 
dler; and forthwith set to work upon 
more treatises than ever. And to this 
day the stone remains an illegible monu- 
ment of Mr. Pickwick’s greatness, and a 
lasting trophy of the littleness of his 
enemies,” . 


Now all this is well enough in its 
way, but we have heard it all before. 
Jokes upon antiquaries and their blun- 
ders abound in every literature ; and 
this particular incident sadly remitids 
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us of the A. D. L. L. of the antiquary, 
interpreted by Jonathan Oldbuck to 
signify, Agricola dicavit libens lubens ; 
and, by Edie Ochiltree, as Archie 
Drum’s lang ladle. The wit is also ofa 
vein which is soon exhausted, and its 
reiteration speedily becomes tiresome. 

In short Mr. Pickwick, as originally 
designed by Mr. Dickens, is a mere 
butt for caricature, making ridiculous 
speeches, and getting into ridiculous 
situations. Such is a tolerably fair 
and intelligible character, and he is 
surrounded by fitting companions. 
The great majority of the Pickwickians 
are scarcely heard of after the first 
chapter; but Messrs. Tracy Tupman, 
Snodgrass, and Winkle, remain with 
their leader throughout. They are thus 
introduced :— 


‘© On his right hand sat Mr. Tracy 
Tupman — the too-susceptible ‘T'upman, 
who, to the wisdom and experience of 
maturer years, superadded the enthu- 
siasm and ardour of a boy, in the most 
interesting and pardonable of human 
weaknesses — love. Time and feeding 
had expanded that once romantic form ; 
the black silk waistcoat had become more 
and more developed ; inch by inch had 
the gold watch-chain beneath it disap- 
peared from within the range of Tupman’s 
vision ; and gradually had the capacious 
chin encroached upon the borders of the 
white cravat, but the soul of ‘Tupman 
had known no change — admiration of 
the fair sex was still its ruling passion. 
On the left of his great leader sat the 
poetic Snodgrass, and near him aguin 
the sporting Winkle, the former poeti- 
cally enveloped in a mysterious blue 
cloak with a canine-skin collar, and the 
latter communicating additional lustre to 
a new green shooting-coat, plaid necker- 
chief, and closely-fitted drabs.” 


Tupman, accordingly, makes a fool 
of himself about women; Snodgrass 
talks silly bombast for poetry; and 
Winkle proves himself to be utterly 
ignorant of field-sports, not even 
knowing how to ride. We shall choose 
the scene of the sham-fight as a speci- 
men of the two latter gentlemen :— 


“¢« Tt is, indeed, a noble and a brilliant 
sight,’ said Mr. Snodgrass, in whose 
bosom a blaze of poetry was rapidly 
bursting forth, ‘to see the gallant de- 
fenders of their country drawn up in 
brilliant array before its peaceful citizens : 
their faces beaming—not with warlike 
ferocity, but with civilised gentleness: 
their eyes flashing — not with the rude 
fire of rapine or revenge, but with the 
soft light of humanity and intelligence.’ 
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“ Mr. Pickwick fully entered into the 
spirit of this eulogium, but he could not 
exactly re-echo its terms; for the soft 
light of intelligence burnt rather feebly 
in the eyes of the warriors, inasmuch as 
the command ‘ Eyes front’ had been 
given ; and all the spectator saw before 
him was several thousand pair of optics, 
staring straight-forward, wholly divested 
of any expression whatever. 

«© We are in a capital situation now,’ 
said Mr. Pickwick, looking round bim. 
The crowd had gradually dispersed from 
their immediate vicinity, and they were 
nearly alone. 

“« Capital!’ echoed both Mr. Snod- 
grass and Mr, Winkle, 

““« What are they doing now?’ in. 
quired Mr, Pickwick, adjusting his spec- 
tacles. 

«« ¢ [_f__vather think,’ said Mr. Win- 
kle, changing colour —‘I rather think 
they’re going to fire.’ 

*“* « Nonsense,’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
hastily. 

«« « ]__JT—really think they are,’ urged 
Mr, Snodgrass, somewhat alarmed. 

“«* Impossible !’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 
He had hardly uttered the word, when 
the whole half dozen regiments levelled 
their muskets as if they had but one 
common object, and that object the 
Pickwickians ; and burst forth with the 
most awful and tremendous discharge 
that ever shook the earth to its centre, 
or an elderly gentleman off his. 

“ Jt was in this trying situation, ex- 
posed to a galling fire of blank cartridges 
and harassed by the operations of the 
military, a fresh body of whom had begun 
to fall in on the opposite side, that Mr. 
Pickwick displayed that perfect coolness 
and self-possession which are the indis- 
pensable accompaniments of a great 
mind, He seized Mr. Winkle by the 
arm, and placing himself between that 
gentleman and Mr, Snodgrass, earnestly 
besought them to remember that beyond 
the possibility of being rendered deaf by 
the noise, there was no immediate danger 
to be apprehended from the firing. 

“ * But— but — suppose some of the 
men should happen to have ball car- 
tridges by mistake?’ remonstrated Mr. 
Winkle, pallid at the supposition he was 
himself conjuring up. ‘1 heard some- 
thing whistle through the air just now 
—so sharp: close to my ear,’ 

*“* We had better throw ourselves on 
our faces, hadu’t we?’ said Mr, Snod- 
grass. 

“* No, no—it’s over now,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. His lip might quiver, and 
his cheek might blanch, but no expres. 
sion of fear or concern escaped the lips 
of that immortal man. 

“ Mr, Pickwick was right: the firing 
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ceased; but he had scarcely time to 
congratulate himself on the accuracy of 
his opinion, when a quick movement was 
visible in the line: the hoarse shout of 
the word of command ran along it, and 
before either of the party could form a 
guess at the meaning of this new ma- 
neeuvre, the whole of the half dozen 
regiments, with fixed bayonets, charged 
at double-quick time down upon the 
very spot on whick Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends were stationed. 

“Man is but mortal; and there is a 
point beyond which human courage can- 
notextend. Mr. Pickwick gazed through 
his spectacles for an instant on the ad. 
vancing mass; and then fairly turned 
his back and—we will not say fled; first, 
because it is an ignoble term; and, 
secondly, because Mr, Pickwick’s figure 
was by no means adapted for that mode 
of retreat — he trotted away, at as quick 
a rate as his legs would convey him; 
so quickly, indeed, that he did not per- 
ceive the awkwardness of his situation, 
to the full extent, until too late. 

‘* The opposite troops, whose falling-in 
had perplexed Mr. Pickwick a few 
seconds before, were drawn up to repel 
the mimic attack of the sham besiegers 
of the citadel ; and the consequence was, 
that Mr. Pickwick and his two com- 
panions found themselves suddenly in- 
closed between two lines of great length ; 
the one advancing at a rapid pace, and 
the other firmly waiting the collision in 
hostile array. 

*«* Hoi!’ shouted the officers of the 
advancing line, 

«Get out of the way!’ cried the 
officers of the stationary line, 

** « Where are we to go to?’ screamed 

the agitated Pickwickians. 
** * Hoi—hoi—hoi !’ was the only re- 
ply. There was a moment of intense 
bewilderment, a heavy tramp of footsteps, 
a violent concussion ; a smothered laugh 
—the half dozen regiments were half a 
thousand yards off ; and the soles of Mr. 
Pickwick’s boots were elevated in air. 

* Mr. Snodgrass and Mr, Winkle had 
each performed a compulsory summerset 
with remarkable agility, when the first 
object that met the eyes of the latter as 
he sat on the ground, stanching with a 
yellow silk handkerchief the stream of 
life which issued from his nose, was his 
venerated leader at some distance off, 
running after his own hat, which was 
gambolling playfully away in perspec- 
tive.” 


All very well, but very well only so 
far as depicting these people as cha- 
racters of jest, whose adventures are 
most fittingly told in a tone of banter. 
In aprevious chapter, Winkle, having 
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for the oddest of reasons engaged in 
the oddest of duels, is described as a 
rank poliroon; shortly afterwards he 
is caricatured as petrified by fear on 
being put on the back ofa horse, which 
he is about to mount on the wrong 
side, and as not knowing how to handle 
a fowling-piece or follow a pointer, 
But as the reading public must be 
perfectly well acquainted with these 
Pickwickians, it is unnecessary to go 
further. All their sayings and doings 
are fit material for the caricaturist— 
created for fun, and fun only; they 
are not furnished with a single gen- 
tlemanlike accomplishment, or pos- 
sessed of a single gentlemanlike feel- 
ing. As for honour or pathos, or 
even common sense, in any thing in 
which they are concerned, it must be 
wholly out of the question. 

Proceed we on a little further, and 
we find Mr. Pickwick at Ipswich, 
after being exhibited in some dozen 
absurd dilemmas, brought up be- 
fore a stupid magistrate, who holds 
him to bail for a challenge which he 
never thought of sending, and fines 
his companions and servant for taking 
part in a riot; in which, as usual, 
Snodgrass and Winkle are made to 
cut a contemptible figure. But Pick- 
wick having Eesaveetd that an impos- 
tor (Jingle, the best-preserved cha- 
racter of the book) had been engaged 
in a design upon the magistrate’s 
daughter, requests a private interview 
with that functionary; which having 
been reluctantly granted,— 


**T will come to the point at once, 
sir,’ said Mr, Pickwick ; ‘ it affects your. 
self and your credit materially. I have 
every reason to believe, sir, that you are 
harbouring in your house a gross im- 
postor !’ 

“* Two,’ interrupted Sam ; ‘ Mulberry 
agin all natur, for tears and willainny.’ 

“¢ Sam,’ said Mr, Pickwick, ‘ if I 
am to render myself intelligible to this 
gentleman, I must beg you to control 
your feelings,’ 

 * Werry sorry, sir,’ replied Mr. Wel- 
ler; ‘ but when I think o’ that ere Job, 
[ can’t help opening the walve a inch 
or two,’ 

«Tn one word, sir,’ said Mr, Pick- 
wick, ‘ is my servant right in suspecting 
that a certain Captain Fitz-Marshall is 
in the habit of visiting here? Because,’ 
added Mr. Pickwick, as he saw that 
Mr. Nupkins was about to offer a very 
indignant interruption —‘ hecause, if he 
be, 1 know that person to be a 
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“‘*« Hush, hush!’ said Mr, Nupkins, 
closing the door. ‘ Know him to be 
what, sir?’ 

“« An unprincipled adventurer a 
dishonourable character —a man who 
preys upon society, and makes easily 
deceived people his dupes, sir; his ab- 
surd, his foolish, his wretched dupes, 
sir !’ said the excited Mr. Pickwick. 

“** Dear me!’ said Mr. Nupkins, 
colouring up very red, and altering his 
whole manner direatiy, * Dear me, 
Mr, ——’ 

*** Pickvick,’ said Sam. 

“« Pickwick,’ said the magistrate ; 
‘ dear me, Mr. Pickwick —- pray take a 
seat— you cannot mean this? Captain 
Fitz-Marshall !’ 

** * Don’t call him a cap’en,’ said Sam, 
* nor Fitz-Marshall neither; he ain't 
neither one nor t’other. He’s a strolling 
actor he is, and his name’s Jingle; and 
if ever there was a wolf in a mulberry 
suit, that ere Job Trotter’s him.’ 

“* * It is very true, sir,’ said Mr, Pick- 
wick, replying to the magistrate’s look 

f amazement; ‘my only business in 
this town is to expose the person of 
whom we now speak.’” 

* * * - * 

‘** € But, after all,’ said Mr. Nupkins, 
brightening up for a moment, after a 
long pause ;—‘ after all, this is a mere 
statement, Captain Fitz-Marshall is a 
man of very engaging manners; and, I 
dare say, has many enemies, What 
proof have you of the truth of these re- 
presentations ?” 

“© * Confront me with him,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick ; ‘ that is all I ask, and all I 
require, Confront him with me, and 
my friends here; you will want no 
further proof,’” 


The consequence of the interview is 
the turning out of Jingle :— 


“* Leave the house!’ said Mr. Nup- 
kins, waving his hand emphatically. 
Jingle smiled, and moved towards the 
door, 

“« « Stay,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

« Jingle stopped. 

«“* T might,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘ have 
taken a much greater revenge for the 
treatment I have experienced at your 
hands, and that of your hypocritical 
friend there.’ 

“ Here Job Trotter bowed with great 
politeness, and laid his hand upon his 
heart. 

“*T say,’ said Mr. Pickwick, growing 
gradually angry, ‘that I might have 
taken a greater revenge, but I content 
myself with exposing you, which I con- 
sider a duty I owe to society. This is a 
leniency, sir, which I hope you will 
remember,” 
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Jingle departs, and then 


“« Having discharged my duty, sir, 
said Mr. Pickwick to Mr. Nupkins, ‘ I 
will, with my friends, bid you farewell. 
While we thank you for such hospitality 
as we have received, permit me to 
assure you in our joint names that we 
should not have accepted it, or consented 
to extricate ourselves in this way, from 
our previous dilemma, had we not been 
impelled by a strong sense of duty. We 
return to London to-morrow. Your 
secret is safe with us.’”’ 


Now we submit that ¢his is not the 
Mr. Pickwick of tittlebat fame, who is 
rolled in a wheelbarrow into a pound, 
or who makes speeches out of the top 
of a sedan-chair, or who is perpetually 
hailed by the ironical epithets of “ that 
immortal man,” “ that celebrated man,” 
“ that heroic-minded man,” and so 
forth; but a gentleman, who acts with 
decision, and speaks with sense and 
propriety. 

Again, in the famous case of Bar 
dell v. Pickwick, the defendant in 
general behaves like a fool; but when 
at the chambers of Serjeant Snubbin 
he makes the following observations, 
he does not speak like one :-— 


“« Has Mr. Pickwick a strong case?’ 

** The attorney shrugged his shoulders. 

*** Do you purpose calling witnesses ?” 

“eé No.’ 

“« The smile on the serjeant’s counte- 
nance became more defined; he rocked 
his leg with increased violence; and, 
throwing himself back in his easy-chair, 
coughed dubiously. 

“ These tokens of the serjeant’s pre- 
sentiments on the subject, slight as they 
were, were not lost on Mr. Pickwick. 
He settled the spectacles, through which 
he had attentively regarded such demon- 
strations of the barrister’s feeling as he 
had permitted himself to exhibit, more 
firmly on his nose; and said with great 
energy, and in utter disregard of all Mr. 
Perker's admonitory winkings and frown. 
ings — 

“« «My wishing to wait upon you for 
such a purpose as this, sir, appears, I 
have no doubt, to a gentleman who sees 
so much of these matters as you must 
necessarily do, a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance,’ 

“ The serjeant tried to look gravely at 
the fire, but the smile came back again. 

“* * Gentlemen of your profession, sir,’ 
continued Mr. Pickwick, ‘ see the worst 
side of human nature — all its disputes, 
all its ill-will and bad blood, rise up 
before you. You know from your ex- 
perience of juries (I mean no disparage- 
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ment to you or them) how much depends 
upon effect: and you are apt to attribute 
to others a desire to use, for purposes 
of deception and self-interest, the very 
instruments which you, in pure honesty 
and honour of purpose, and with a 
laudable desire to do your utmost for 
your client, know the temper and worth 
of so well, from constantly employing 
them yourselves. I really believe that 
to this circumstance may be attributed 
the vulgar but very general notion of 
your being, as a body, suspicious, dis- 
trustful, and over-cautious. Conscious 
as I am, sir, of the disadvantage of 
making such a declaration to you, under 
such circumstances, I have come here, 
because I wish you distinctly to under- 
stand, as my friend Mr. Perker has said, 
that I am innocent of the falsehood laid 
to my charge; and although I am very 
well aware of the inestimable value of 
your assistance, sir, 1 must beg to add, 
that unless you sincerely believe this, I 
would rather be deprived of the aid of 
your talents than have the advantage of 
them.’” 


Again, when he is committed to the 
Fleet, he relieves Jingle in the most 
considerate and delicate manner; he 
gives Weller excellent advice; he is 
kindly, but not absurdly, generous to 
his fellow-prisoners ; his conduct is 
such as to inspire general respect and 
gratitude; and he is induced to alter 
his obstinate determination of remain- 
ing in gaol for ever, sooner than pay 
a debt which he considers unjust, by 
such arguments as these :— 


“* And now, my dear sir, I put it to 
you. This one hundred and fifty pounds, 
or whatever it may be — take it in round 
numbers—is nothing to you. A jury 
has decided against you: well, their ver. 
dict is wrong, but still they decided as 
they thought right, and it is against you. 
You have now an opportunity, on easy 
terms, of placing yourself in a much 
higher position than you ever could by 
remaining here ; which would only be 
imputed by people who didn’t know you 
to sheer, dogged, wrongheaded, brutal 
obstinacy : nothing else, my dear sir, 
believe me. Can you hesitate to avail 
yourself of it, when it restores you to 
your friends, your old pursuits, your 

ealth and amusements ; when it liberates 
your faithful and attached servant, whom 
you otherwise doom to imprisonment for 
the whole of your life? and, above all, 
when it enables you to take the very 
magnanimous revenge—which I know, 
my dear sir, is one after your own heart 
— of releasing this woman from a scene 
of misery and debauchery, to which no 
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man should ever be consigned if I had 
my will; but the infliction of which on 
any female is frightful and barbarous. 
Now I ask you, my dear sir, not only as 
your legal adviser, but as your very true 
friend, will you let slip the occasion of 
attaining all these objects, and doing all 
this good, for the paltry consideration of 
a few pounds finding their way into the 
pockets of a couple of rascals, to whom it 
makes no manner of difference, except 
that the more they gain the more they'll 
seek, and so the sooner be led into some 
piece of knavery that must end in a 
crash? I have put these considerations 
to you, my dear sir, very feebly and im- 
perfectly ; but I ask you to think of 
them,—turn them over in your mind as 
long as you please: I wait here most 
patiently for your answer.’” 


These topics are urged by his pro- 
fessional adviser. A lady next pleads: 


“You forget, my love,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, gently,—‘ you forget that I 
am a prisoner.’ 

“ © No, indeed, I do not, my dear sir,’ 
replied Arabella. ‘ I never have forgot- 
ten it,—never ceased to think how great 
your sufferings must have been in this 
shocking place ; but I hoped that what 
no consideration for yourself would in- 
duce you to do, a regard to our happiness 
might. If my brother hears of this first 
from you, I feel certain we shall be re- 
conciled. He is my only relation in the 
world, Mr. Pickwick ; and unless you 
plead for me, I fear I have lost even 
him, I have done wrong—very, very 
wrong, I know.’ llere poor Arabella 
hid her face in her handkerchief, and 
wept bitterly. 

** Mr. Pickwick’s nature was a good 
deal worked upon by these same tears ; but 
when Mrs. Winkle, drying her eyes, took 
to coaxing and entreating in the sweetest 
tones of a very sweet voice, he became 
particularly restless, and evidently unde- 
cided how to act, as was evinced by 
sundry nervous rubbings of his spectacle- 
glasses, nose, tights, head, and gaiters. 

“Taking advantage of these symp- 
toms of indecision, Mr. Perker (to whom 
it appeared the young couple had driven 
straight that morning) urged with legal 
point and shrewdness that Mr. Winkle, 
senior, was still unacquainted with the 
important rise in life’s flight of steps 
which his son had taken ; that the future 
expectations of the said son depended 
entirely upon the said Winkle, senior, con- 
tinuing to regard him with undiminished 
feelings of affection and attachment, 
which it was very unlikely he would do if 
this great event were long kept a secret 
from him ; that Mr. Pickwick, repairing 
to Bristol to seek Mr, Allen, might with 
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equal reason repair to Birmingham to 
seek Mr. Winkle, senior: lastly, that 
Mr. Winkle, senior, had good right and 
title to consider Mr. Pickwick as in 
some degree the guardian and adviser of 
his son; and that it consequently be- 
hoved that gentleman, and was indeed 
due to his personal character, to acquaint 
the aforesaid Winkle, senior, personally, 
and by word of mouth, with the whole 
circumstances of the case, and with the 
share he had taken in the transaction, 

“* Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass ar. 
rived most opportunely in this stage of 
the pleadings, and as it was necessary to 
explain to them all that had occurred, 
together with the various reasons pro 
and con, the whole of the arguments 
were gone over again; after which, 
every body urged every argument in his 
own way, and at his own length. And 
at last Mr. Pickwick, fairly argued and 
remonstrated out of all his resolutions, 
and being in imminent danger of being 
argued and remonstrated out of his wits, 
caught Arabella in his arms, and declar- 
ing that she was a very amiable creature, 
and that he didn’t know how it was, but he 
had always been very fond of her from the 
first, said he could never find it in his 
heart to stand in the way of young peo. 
ple’s happiness, and they might do with 
him as they pleased.” 


Is this the original Pickwick ; or 
is this ?— 


“« Pray hear me,’ urged Mr. Pick- 
wick, as Mr. Ben Allen fell into a chair 
that patients were bled in, and gave way 
to his pocket handkerchief. ‘I have 
sania’ no assistance in this matter be. 
yond that of being present at one inter. 
view between the young people, which I 
could not prevent, and from which I 
conceived my presence would remove 
any slight colouring of impropriety that 
it might otherwise have had: this is the 
whole share I have taken in the transac- 
tion, and I had no suspicion that an im- 
mediate marriage was even contemplated. 
Though mind,’ added Mr. Pickwick, 
hastily checking himself, ‘ mind, I do 
not say I should have prevented it, if I 
had known that it was intended.’ 

““* You hear that, all of you; you 
hear that?’ said Mr. Benjamin Allen, 

“*T hope they do,’ mildly observed 
Mr. Pickwick, looking round ; ‘ and,’ 
added that gentleman, his colour mount- 
ing as he spoke,‘ I hope they hear this, 
sir, also,—that from what has been 
stated to me, sir, I assert that you were 
by no means justified in attempting to 
force your sister’s inclinations as you 
did, and that you should rather have en- 
deavoured by your kindness and forbear- 
ance; to have supplied the place of other 
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nearer relations whom she has never 
known from a child. As regards my 
young friend, I must beg to add, that in 
every point of worldly advantage he is at 
least on an equal footing with yourself, 
if not on a much better one; and that 
unless I hear this question discussed 
with becoming temper and moderation, I 
decline hearing any more said upon the 
subject.” 


Or could we have expected that the 
Pickwick began like a fool, a butt, and 
a blockhead, was to end thus? 


“©The house I have taken,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘ is at Dulwich ; it has a large 
garden, and is situated in one of the 
most pleasant spots near London. It has 
been fitted up with every attention to 
substantial comfort ; perhaps to a little 
elegance besides ; but of that you shall 
judge for yourselves, Sam accompanies 
me there. J have engaged, on Perker's 
representation, a housekeeper—a very 
old one—and such other servants as she 
thinks I shall require. I propose to con- 
secrate this little retreat by having a ce- 
remony, in which I take a great interest, 
performed there. I wish, if my friend 
Wardle entertains no objection, that his 
daughter should be married from my 
new house, on the day I take possession 
of it. The happiness of young people,’ 
said Mr, Pickwick, a little moved, ‘ has 
ever been the chief pleasure of my life. 
It will warm my heart to witness the 
happiness of those friends who are dearest 
to me, beneath my own roof.’ 

** Mr. Pickwick paused again ; and 
Emily and Arabella sobbed audibly. 

“* I have communicated, both person. 
ally and by letter, with the club,’ re- 
sumed Mr. Pickwick, ‘ acquainting them 
with my intention. During our long 
absence it has suffered much from in. 
ternal dissensions; and the withdrawal 
of my name, coupled with this and other 
circumstances, has occasioned its disso- 
lution. The Pickwick Club exists no 
longer.’ 

**T shall never regret,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, in a low voice—‘I shall never 
regret having devoted the greater part of 
two years to mixing with different va- 
rieties and shades of hnman character, 
frivolous as my pursuit of novelty may 
have appeared to many. Nearly the 
whole of my previous life having been 
devoted to business and the pursuit of 
wealth, numerous scenes of which I had 
no previous conception have dawned 
upon me—I hope to the enlargement of 
my mind, and the improvement of my 
understanding. If 1 have done but little 
good, I trust I have done less harm, and 
that none of my adventures will be other 
than a source of amusing and pleasant 
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recollections to me in the decline of life, 
God bless you all.’ 
. * 


* * 


** Here, all the light clouds of the 
more solemn part of the proceedings 
passed away; every face shone forth 
joyously, and nothing was to be heard 
but congratulations and commendations. 
Every thing was so beautiful! The 
lawn in front, the garden bebind, the 
miniature conservatory, the dining-room, 
the drawing-room, the bed-rooms, the 
smoking-room ; and, above all, the study, 
with its pictures and easy chairs, and odd 
cabinets, and queer tables, and hooks out 
of number, with a large cheerful window 
opening upon a pleasant lawn, and com- 
manding a pretty landscape, just dotted 
here and there with little houses almost 
hidden by the trees; and then the cur- 
tains, and the carpets, and the chuirs, and 
the sofas! Every thing was so beau- 
tiful, so compact, so neat, and in such 
exquisite taste, said every body, that 
there really was no deciding what to ad- 
mire most. 

“And in the midst of all this, stood 
Mr. Pickwick, his countenance lighted 
up with smiles, which the heart of no 
man, woman, or child, could resist: him- 
self the happiest of the group, shaking 
hands over and over again with the same 
people, and when his own were not so 
employed, rubbing them with pleasure ; 
turning round in a different direction at 
every fresh expression of gratification or 
curiosity, and inspiring every body with 
his looks of gladness and delight. 

7 aa > * 

** Let us leave our old friend in one of 
those moments of unmixed happiness, of 
which, if we seek them, there are ever 
some to cheer our transitory existence 
here. There are dark shadows on the 
earth, but its lights are stronger in the 
contrast, Some men, like bats or owls, 
have better eyes for the darkness than 
for the light; we, who have no such = 
tical powers, are better pleased to take 
our last parting look at the visionary 
companions of many solitary hours, 
when the brief sunshine of the world is 
blazing full upon them,” 

Mr. Pickwick with a countenance 
lighted up with smiles which the heart 
of no man, woman, or child, could 
resist! Is this the Mr. Pickwick of 
the fight with the cabman,—the hunt 
afier the hat,—the drive to Dingley 
Dell, — the breakdown in the chase 
after Jingle,—the tender scene with his 
landlady,—the hiding in the boarding- 
school garden,—the wheelbarrow in 
the pound,—the double-bedded room, 
with the middle-aged lady,—the top of 
the sedan-chair,—the Court of King’s 
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Bench,— the lodge at the Fleet,—the 
warden’s room,—the encounter with 
Mrs. Bardell,—the remonstrance with 
Bob Sawyer’s mode of travelling,—the 
contest between the rival editors,—in 
short, the Mr. Pickwick of Phiz from 
his first plate to the last? To borrow 
a favourite phrase of Sam Weller's, 
“ We ray-ther think not.” The fact is, 
that Phiz is consistent in Ais conception 
of Mr, Pickwick throughout: he is the 
same idiotic lump of bland blockhead- 
ism, unrelieved by thought or feeling. 
from beginning to end. In the hands 
of Boz, he commences as a butt and 
ends as a hero. 

In the other characters we have the 
same inconsistency. Winkle, a poor, 
unaccomplished, ungentlemanlike pol- 
troon at first, is in the end a delicate 
and romantic lover, inspiring a hand- 
some and interesting young lady with 
arefined attachment. Snodgrass, an ass 
ofa poet, not fit to fill half-a-dozen lines 
of a review in the “ Fraser Papers,” 
turns out to be an honourable and sen- 
sible gentleman before the book con- 
cludes, and is duly rewarded with the 
hand of one of its favourite beauties. 
All this, certainly, is not, as the 
painters say, in keeping; and Mr. 
Dickens may perhaps now perceive 
that the objection to the Pickwick 
papers, as a whole, is not that “ the 
characters come and go like the men 
and women we encounter in the real 
world,” but that they do not. He 
may, perhaps, also find, on reflecting, 
that this objection never was made to 
the works of some or any of the great- 
est novelists in the English language, 
except by those who do not read them, 
or cannot understand them, Let us 
select the Vicar of Wakefield, in which 
the character of Dr. Primrose bears in 
some sort an analogy to that of Mr. 
Pickwick. At the commencement of 
the novel the vicar is depicted as being 
what he describes his own children, 
* generous, credulous, simple, and in- 
offensive.” Ilis means are easy—his 
literary pursuits as .trivial as writing 
essays on tittlebats. He values himself 
on being a strict monogamist; and pub- 
lishes tracts on that important contro- 
versy, “on which so many laborious 
volumes have been written.’ He con- 
soles himself, when his writings do not 
sell, by thinking that they were read 
only by the happy few. He plays two- 
penny hits at backgammon with an old 
neighbour ; and fails not to remark, as 
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ominous, that the last time they played 
together, before the ruin of his fortunes, 
he only wanted to fling a quatre, and 
he threw deuceace five times running. 
He reads an essay in defence of mono- 
gamy to a gentleman about to take his 
fourth wife; and maintains the argu. 
ment arising therefrom with such pro- 
per spirit as to incense his antagonist, 
and incline him to break off a 
dear and valuable family connexion 
without scruple. He is imposed upon 
by the scoundrel Thornhill and his 
abandoned women—he drives from 
his house the honest and honourable 
Burchell. Who does not remember 
Ephraim Jenkinson, with his pane- 
gyries on that “ glorious pillar of un- 
shaken orthodoxy ”—“ the courageous 
monogamist, who had been the bulwark 
of the Church ”—which, with the help 
of the cosmogony, or creation of the 
world, Sanconiathon, Manetho, Be- 
rosus, Ocellus Lucanus, Nebuchadon- 
Asser, a bit of Syriac, two bits of Greek, 
and a sham draft upon Solomon Flam- 
borough, trots off old Blackberry from 
the duped and unsuspecting doctor ? 
Such is his appearance in the first six- 
teen of the two-and-thirty chapters of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, In the last 
sixteen, we find him high-souled and 
courageous, under the pressure of the 
most grieyous and heart-rending mis- 
fortunes. His daughter is carried off by 
an unprincipled yagabond—abandoned 
by her seducer, and driven out of 
doors by an unfeeling landlady—he 
is visited by severe illness—his house 
is burnt to the ground — his little 
property consumed—his family pen- 
niless outcasts — himself reduced to 
a bed of straw, unsheltering roof, 
mouldering walls, and humid floor 
—his wretched body disabled by fire, 
and his children weeping round him 
for bread—he is unfeelingly arrested in 
mid-winter under these desperate cir- 
cumstances, and thrown into a common 
gaol, almost without the necessities of 
life, to herd with felons — one daughter 
is supposed to have died in every cir- 
cumstance of misery, the other dragged 
away by hired bullies—his son is com- 
mitted to prison on a charge that in 
all probability will affect his life,— 
can any series of calamities surpass 
this? All trace of the monogamic 
pillar of orthodoxy therefore disap- 
pears, and Goldsmith’s proposed hero, 
“ uniting in himself the three greatest 
characters upon earth,—a priest, a hus- 
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bandman, and the father of a family ; 
ready to teach and ready to obey, 
simple in affluence, and majestic in 
adversity,” shines forth in every attri- 
bute that can exalt, purify, and instruct. 

Why, then, may not Mr. Pickwick, 
prosperous through the first thirty-eight 
chapters of his book, play the fool ; 
and in the last eighteen be exhibited 
in the light of a sensible, generous, 
and high-minded gentleman, as well as 
Dr. Primrose ? 
Wakefield a case strictly in point? 
We answer, No. 

The follies of the vicar were merely 
hobbies connected with his profession, 
and magnified into importance by his 
guileless nature and his secluded posi- 
tion. The real Wakefield, which the 
railroad now brings within a dozen 
hours of the metropolis, was then some- 
thing like a three days’ journey, which, 
as the march of intellect had not quick- 
ened its pace to its present seven-league 
stepping, left it some incalculable 
distance behind even its own times 
in metropolitan districts. The im- 
aginary Wakefield created by Gold- 
smith is placed in some such region 
as Shakspeare’s forest of Ardennes— 
wherever we please — provided that we 
please to consider it perfectly secluded 
from the rest of the world. The vicar 
attracts around him no club of ad- 
mirers, aspires to no literary distinc- 
tions, sallies out on no voyages of 
scientific discovery, serious or bur- 
lesque. If his simplicity renders him 
a dupe, there attaches to him no fault 
or folly, except that of supposing every 
one to be as sincere and honest as him- 
self. When he falls into misfortunes, 
they are real misfortunes, not produced 
by any absurdities, or aggravated by 
any stupidities, of his own. The con- 
trary of all this is the case of Mr. Pick- 
wick. Starting as a blockhead, intrud- 
ing his nonsense (which is nothing but 
nonsense) on public attention, he wan- 
ders forth to throw himself into situa- 
tions in which he is inevitably made a 
butt. We can conceive no circumstance 
in his antecedent life to make us imagine 
him any thing more than a good-natured, 
vain simpleton, talking truisms, and 
paying tavern-bills for those who will 
listen to him. He certainly is not the 
man to be consulted in serious affairs, 
to act with real delicacy, and well-con- 
sidered generosity, in any action of his 
life, or to be looked up to by any one 
withrespect, The solution of the ques- 
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tion is, that Dr. Primrose is a real man, 
acting as a real man from beginning to 
end— Mr. Pickwick begins as a bur- 
lesgue man, who never was intended 
seriously as a representative of any 
thing that ever existed —sometimes 
well drawn, and sometimes ill drawn, 
as chance may be; whom the author 
makes an awkward effort to convert, at 
the end of his work, into a represent- 
ative of a real man, acting upon real 
principles of honour and prudence. 

Suppose we try another hero from 
among our most celebrated English 
novelists ;—let us take the everlast- 
ingly belaboured Parson Adams. Mr. 
Abraham Adams is “ as ignorant of 
the ways of the world as an infant just 
entered into it could possibly be.” Le 
has devoted all his life to solitary studies, 
of which he appears never to have 
made any use. At his first appearance 
in his travels, he is the jest of the 
company assembled at Towwouse’s — 
he is laughed at by a bookseller, to 
whom he proposes the publication of a 
volume of unsaleable sermons—he 
finds, on examination of his saddle- 
bags, that these very sermons, the sole 
cause, the aitia monotate as he ex- 
presses it, of his peregrination to Lon- 
don, have been left behind through his 
forgetfulness —he wanders out of his 
way reading his MS. Aischylus—he is 
mistaken for a fellow travelling to a fair 
with a thimble and button, and made 
to undergo innumerable indignities at 
innumerable inns and pothouses—he 
is cudgelled and cuffed in all directions 
by persons of all classes and degrees, 
always, however, taking care to return 
the compliments with ample interest 
and abundance—he is in danger of 
being committed as a highway robber 
—he is perpetually smoking, and swal- 
lowing ale without end—he is insulted 
and turned out by Trulliber—humbug- 
ged by the man with the pipe—roasted 
at the squire’s—he gets into bed to Fanny 
by mistake—he burns his Aéschylus 
through absence of mind—in short, 
there is scarcely a ridiculous situation 
that can be imagined in which we do 
not find him placed, and yet who can 
be a greater favourite than that ‘ gen- 
erous, friendly, and brave fellow,” who, 
‘as he had never any intention to de- 
ceive, so he never suspected such a 
design in others ?” 

“ Joseph Andrews,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ continues to be read, for the 
admirable pictures of manners which 
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it presents, and, above all, for the in- 
imitable character of Mr. Abraham 
Adams, which alone is sufficient to 
stamp the superiority of Fielding over 
all writers of his class. His learning, 
his simplicity, his evangelical purity of 
mind, and benevolence of disposition, 
are so admirably mingled with pe- 
dantry, absence of mind, and with the 
habit of athletic and of gymnastic 
exercise, then acquired at the uni- 
versities by students of all descriptions, 
that he may be safely termed one of 
the richest productions of the Muse of 
Fiction. Like Don Quixote, Parson 
Adams is beaten a little too much and 
too often: but the cudgel lights upon 
his shoulder, as on those of the honoured 
Knight of La Mancha, without the 
slightest stain to his reputation ; and he 
is bastinadoed, without being degraded.” 
Again, therefore, we may be asked 
why, if Adams deserves all this praise, 
while at the same time he is madea 
constant object of derision, and a can- 
didate for caricature if in the hands of 
Cruikshank or Phiz, may we not ex- 
tend the same measure of kindness to 
Pickwick? Is the tittlebat philosopher 
more ridiculous than the ale-bibbing 
and fisty-cuffing student of /Eschylus ? 
Yes. 

And for the same reason as we have 
already assigned in the case of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. Fielding designed 
Adams for a real man: — “ As to the 
character of Adams, as it is the most 
glaring in the whole, so I conceive it is 
not to be found in any book now ex- 
tant. It is designed as a character of 
perfect simplicity : and as the goodness 
of his heart will recommend him to the 
good-natured, so I hope it will excuse 
me to the gentlemen of his cloth; for 
whom, while they are worthy of their 
sacred order, no man can possibly have 
a greater respect. ‘They will therefore 
excuse me, notwithstanding the low 
adventures in which he is engaged, 
that I have made him a clergyman, 
since no other office could have given 
him so many opportuities of dis- 
playing his worthy inclinations.” Boz, 
as we have said before, designed 
his hero as a burlesque. The office 
which he has assigned Pickwick — that 
of principal jackass in a club of jack- 
asses— could never have given him 
many opportunities, or, indeed, any 
opportunities at all, “ of displaying his 
worthy inclinations.” The Pickwick of 
the end is not the Pickwick of the be- 
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ginning : the worthy parsons, Primrose 
and Adams, are just the same men in 
the last chapter as they appeared in the 
first. 

Or shall we come to the great no- 
velist of our own times, and look to 
the character of Jonathan Oldbuck, to 
whom we have already referred? Ilere 
we have a rich and idle gentleman de- 
votitfg himself to the study of anti- 
quities, and making some unlucky 
speculations, and some comical blun- 
ders, as antiquaries, we are sorry to say, 
are very often wont to do. When he 
gets upon his favourite topic, he most 
undoubtedly renders himself a consum- 
mate bore ; and perhaps, like Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s bores in general, he is some- 
times overdone. But on all occasions 
requiring shrewdness, feeling, common 
sense, and generosity, we find the Anti- 
quary, in spite of John o’ the Girnel, 
and the other topics fit for the discus- 
sion of the ASSes, [and, indeed, it must 
be admitted, treated by him in a man- 
ner strongly resembling that in which 
their illustrious and learned body ma- 
nages its archwological labours, | acute 
and well trained in the ways of the 
world, and ready not only to assist 
with his purse, his exertions, or his 
advice, but to cheer and to console by 
the exhibition of the kindest, and some- 
times of the tenderest, sympathies. 
May not, then, the creator of a Pick- 
wick immersed in the pursuits of tri- 
vial zoology, yet an honest, good, and 
sensible fellow at bottom, shelter him- 
self by the precedent of the creator of 
an Oldbuck immersed in pursuits of 
trivial antiquarianism, and yet honour- 
able, and so forth? Again we must 
answer, No; and again give as the 
reason, that one is real, the other 
burlesque. The pursuit of antiquities 
implies learning ; and the follies of the 
wise do not render them the less wise 
in matters not connected with their 
folly. The pursuits of the Pickwickians 
imply only folly; and the follies of a 
fool cling to him in every action of his 
life. What would Mr. Dickens think 
of Molitre, if he had concluded the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or similar co- 
medies, by bringing on the stage Mons. 
Jourdain, or Sganarelle, or Mons. Pour- 
ceaugnac, or Georges Dandin, as mo- 
dels of generosity and good sense? 
Yet Molitre, in so doing, would have 
done precisely what Mr. Dickens has 
done in The Pickwick Papers. 

We might easily go over the leading 
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characters in the great novelists, not 
only of our own literature, but of all 
others, with the same result; but we 
have said quite enough already to shew 
that the objection which Mr. Dickens 
so strangely imagines to have been 
made against those eminent writers, 
of drawing characters that come and 
go like the men and women whom we 
encounter in the world—an objection, 
in truth, involving the highest praise— 
is not the objection which a careful 
reader of his collected works would 
make against him. There are no such 
characters in the world as Pickwick, 
Snodgrass, or Winkle. The transform- 
ations effected by the magic wand of 
Ilarlequin are nothing to the trans- 
formations which these personages un- 
dergo, in their progress from the begin- 
ning to the end of the volume in which 
they appear. The conversion, for in- 
stance, of the Clown or Pantaloon into 
a pair of romantic lovers could not be 
more extraordinary than that which 
transforms Mr. Winkle from being 
such a fellow as “ could not possibly 
have been mistaken for any thing but 
a sportsman, if he had not borne an 
equal resemblance to a twopenny post- 
man,” into the favoured suitor of the 
elegant Arabella Allan. 

In Oliver Twist, Mr. Dickens has 
just the same defect,—one which cer- 
tainly cannot be urged against the 
great novelists. We do not wish to 
go at any great length into detail ; but 
take the character of Mr. Brownlow. 
If, as the plates would lead us to be- 
lieve, he is the magistrate who pre- 
vented Oliver Twist from being ie 
tured to the master-sweep, he is de- 
scribed, on his first appearance, as 
being half blind and half childish ; 
and, at all events, when introduced in 
his own name, he is a mere doting and 
dozing old fellow, who scarcely knows 
what he is doing; and such is the 
character which Cruikshank imparts 
to him throughout. Not so Boz. This 
dreamy and stupid old man displays 
not merely great goodness of heart, 
which certainly is not inconsistent with 
carelessness and abstraction, but what is 
inconsistent with these characteristics, 
unwearied zeal in tracing out the intri- 
cacies of a complicated plot, and deter- 
mined activity in pursuing a murderer 
to his last haunt of refuge. If we look 
over any of the pictures in which he 
figures, and compare them with the 
text, we will find it impossible to be- 
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lieve that such features as those be- 
stowed upon him by the artist could 
have been kindled into energetic emo- 
tion of any kind, except, perhaps, of 
petulance or impatience. Or, again, is 
the Nance of the first volume the same 
Nance that we find in the third ?— 


“* When this game had been played a 
great many times, a couple of young la- 
dies came to see the young ¢ gentlemen ; 
one of whom was called Bet, and the 
other Nancy. They wore a good deal 
of hair, not very neatly turned up behind, 
and were rather untidy about the shoes 
and stockings. They were not exactly 
pretty, perhaps; but they had a great 
deal of colour in their faces, and looked 
quite stout and hearty. Being remark. 
ably free and agreeable in their manners, 
Oliver thought them very nice girls in- 
deed, as there is no doubt they were. 

** These visitors stopped a long time. 
Spirits were introduced, in consequence 
of one of the young ladies complaining 
of a coldness in her inside ; and the con- 
versation took a very convivial and im- 
proving turn.” 


* 4 * + 


‘*The sudden entrance of the two 
young ladies whom Oliver had seen on a 
former occasion caused the conversation 
to flow afresh. 

““« The very thing!’ said the Jew. 
* Bet will go; won't you, my dear?’ 

« «Wheres inquired the young lady. 

“ «Only just up to the” office, my 
dear,’ said the Jew coaxingly. 

“It is due to the young lady to say 
that she did not positively affirm that 
she would not, but that she merely ex- 
pressed an emphatic and earnest Jean 
to be ‘ blessed’ if she would; a polite 
and delicate evasion of the request, 
which shews the young lady to have 
been possessed of that natural good- 
breeding which cannot bear to inflict 
upon a fellow-creature the pain of a 
direct and pointed refusal. 

“The Jew’s countenance fell, and he 
turned from this young lady, who was 
gaily, not to say gorgeously attired, in 
a red gown, green boots, and yellow 
curl-papers, to the other female. 

*«* Nancy, wy dear,’ said the Jew, in 
a soothing manner, ‘ what do you say ?” 

“« That it won’t do; so it’s no use 
a-trying it on, Fagin,’ replied Nancy. 

“« What do you mean by that?’ said 
Mr. Sikes, looking up ina surly manner. 

««* What I say, Bill,’ replied the lady, 
collectedly. 

“«« Why, you're just the very person 
for it,’ reasoned Mr. Sikes: ‘ nobody 
about here knows any thing of you.’ 

«* And as I don’t want’em to, neither,’ 
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replied Nancy, in the same composed 
manner, ‘it’s rather more no than yes 
with me, Bill.’ 

“« She'll go, Fagin,’ said Sikes. 

“ «No, she won't, Fagin,’ bawled 
Nancy. 

““* Yes, she will, Fagin,’ said Sikes.” 

* . Ee + ra 


«Ts any body here, Barney?’ in- 
quired Fagin, speaking—now that Sikes 
was looking on— without raising his eyes 
from the ground. 

*“* Dot a shoul,’ replied Barney, 
whose words, whether they came from 
the heart or not, made their way through 
the nose. 

““* Nobody?’ inquired Fagin, in a 
tone of surprise, which perhaps might 
mean that Barney was at liberty to tell 
the truth. 

“* Dobody but Biss Dadsy,’ replied 
Barney. 

*«* Nancy!’ exclaimed Sikes. ‘ Where? 
Strike me blind, if I don’t honour that 
ere girl for ber native talents.’ 

“«* She’s bid havid a plate of boiled 
beef id the bar,” replied Barney. 

*« « Send her here,’ said Sikes, pouring 
out a glass of liquor. ‘ Send her here.’ 

“ Barney looked timidly at Fagin, as 
if for permission; the Jew remaining 
silent, and not lifting his eyes from the 
ground, he retired, and presently re- 
turned ushering in Nancy, who was 
decorated with the bonnet, apron, basket, 
and street-door key complete. 

““* You are on the scent, are you, 
Nancy?’ inquired Sikes, proffering the 
glass. 

« * Yes, I am, Bill,’ replied the young 
lady, disposing of its contents; ‘ and 
tired enough of it lam, too. The young 
brat’s been ill and confined to the crib; 
and 

“«Ah, Nancy, dear!’ said Fagin, 
looking up.” 

And so forth. This is the “ Biss 
Dadsy” of the first volume of Oliver 
Twist. Turn we now to the third. 
She waits upon Rose Maylie, and the 
interview thus closes :— 


“‘* Stay another moment,’ interposed 
Rose, as the girl moved hurriedly to- 
wards the door. ‘ Think once again on 
your own condition, and the opportunity 
you have of escaping from it. You have 
aclaim on one: not only as the volun- 
tary bearer of this intelligence, but as a 
woman lost almost beyond redemption. 
Will you return to this gang of robbers 
and to this man, when a word can save 
you? What fascination is it that can 
take you back, and make you cling to 
wickedness and misery? Oh! is there 
no chord in your heart that I can tonch 
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—is there nothing left to which I can 
appeal against this terrible infatuation 1’ 

««« When ladies as young, and good, 
and beautiful as you are,’ replied the 
girl, steadily, ‘ give away your hearts, 
love will carry you all lengths — even 
such as you who have home, friends, 
other admirers, every thing to fill them, 
When such as me, who have no certain 
roof but the coffin-lid, and no friend in 
sickness or death but the hospital nurse, 
set our rotten hearts on any man, and 
let him fill the place that parents, home, 
and friends, filled once, or that has been 
a blank through all our wretched lives, 
who can hope to cure us? Pity us, lady 
— pity us for having only one feeling of 
the woman left, and for having that 
turned by a heavy judgment from a 
comfort and a pride into a new means of 
violence and suffering.’ 

*«* You will,’ said Rose, after a pause, 
‘take some money from me, which may 
enable you to live without dishonesty— 
at all events until we meet again?’ 

“* Not a penny,’ replied the girl, 
waving her hand. 

*«* Do not close your heart against all 
my-efforts to help you,’ said Rose, step- 
ping gently forward. ‘I wish to serve 
you, indeed.’ 

“You would serve me best, lady,’ 
replied the girl, wringing her hands, 
‘ if you could take my life at once; for I 
have felt more griet to think of what I 
am toenight than I ever did before, and 
it would be something not to die in the 
same hell in which I have lived. God 
bless you, sweet lady, and send as much 
happiness on your head as I have brought 
shame on mine !’” 

Now, without asking where Nancy 
got these fine sentiments, may we not 
ask where she got this fine English ? 
She talks the common slang of Lon- 
don, in its ordinary dialect, in the 
beginning of the novel ; at the end no 
heroine that ever went mad in white 
satin talked more picked and perfumed 
sentences of sentimentality. When 
Sir Walter Scott sends Jeannie Deans 
to plead before Queen Caroline 
for the life of her sister Effie, he puts 
a speech in her mouth, which her 
majesty pronounces to be eloquence, and 
its readers will agree with the queen, but 
he does not commit the mistake of trans- 
lating it into any other dialect than the 
Auld Reekie Scotch which Jeannie 
has spoken throughout. Nor does Mr. 
Dickens commit the mistake, when he 
produces Sam Weller as doing an act 
of generous devotion to his imprisoned 
master, of making him abandon the 
genuine Cockney in which that eloquent 
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gentleman on all other occasions com- 
municates his ideas. 

In Nicholas Nickleby the alteration 
of character is less striking, for the 
hero himself has no character at all, 
being but the walking thread-paper to 
convey the various threads of the story. 
Kate is no better; and the best-drawn 
characters in the book, Mantalini and 
Mrs. Nickleby, have only caricature 
parts to play ; and, in preserving them, 
there is no great difficulty. In the 
other novels, Jingle and Sam Weller, 
Bumble and the Dodger, are, for the 
same reason, consistent throughout ; 
but these are not the characters which 
people meet in common life. Every 
one must see that the Smike of the 
beginning is not the Smike of the end; 
but, as Mr. Dickens’s story met with 
“ an untoward accident,” which com- 
pelled him to alter his original finishing 
of the character, we shall not say any 
thing about it. In general we may 
remark that Boz’s good-nature makes 
him improve his characters as he pro- 
ceeds. Pickwick the ass becomes 
Pickwick the wise ; Nance the naughty 
is converted into Nance the noble, and 
soon. In Nicholas Nickleby we have 
an exception. Squeers and Ralph 
Nickleby become worse and worse 
as the story proceeds ; and here, too, 
the end of these worthies is not con- 
sistent with the beginning. Squeers 
at first is nothing more than an ignorant 
and wretched hound, making a liveli- 
hood for himself and his family by 
starving a miserable group of boys. 
The man has not intellect for any 
thing better or worse; and yet we find 
him at last an adept in disguising 
himself, in ferreting out hidden docu- 
ments, in carrying through a difficult 
and entangled scheme of villany. 
Ralph Nickleby makes his appearance 
as a shrewd, selfish, hard -hearted 
usurer, intent on nothing but making 
and hoarding money; in the end 
we find him actuated by some 
silly feelings of spite or revenge, by 
which he cannot, under any circum- 
stances, make a farthing, and which 
he would have looked upon as childish 
weaknesses that ought not to find their 
place in the bosom of a man of sense, 
and knowledge of the world. Ilis 
committing suicide, and that out of 
remorse too, is perfectly out of cha- 
racter. There is no need of our going 
through any of the details of a story so 
familiarly known to all readers of 
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novels and frequenters of theatres ; but 
it is sufficient to call attention to the 
fact that Ralph Nickleby has not done 
any thing that could expose him to 
legal inconvenience; that he would 
have held his head in society the day 
after as he had the day before the 
discovery of his transactions with 
Arthur Gride ; and that it is quite as 
probable that he would have been 
foiled by Lord Verisopht or Smike, 
as by a couple of such unredeemed 
and irredeemable idiots as the Brothers 
Cheeryble. Mr. Dickens assures us 
in his preface that he has drawn these 
insufferable bores from actual life. It 
may be so; if it be, we recommend 
him to abstain from the life academies 
which furnish no better subjects; for 
his hand was not intended for drawing 
such faultless monsters which the 
world ne’er saw, as these pot-bellied 
Sir Charles Grandisons of the ledger 
and day-book. The veritable Cheery- 
bles may, no doubt, deserve all the 
compliments with which they are be- 
splattered; but, in the novel, their 
appearance, or that of their nephew, or 
of Tim Linkinwater, is quite sufficient 
to warn the reader to skip the page 
with the utmost possible activity. 

We have observed that the discovery 
of Ralph Nickleby’s dealings in the 
matter of Bray could not have involved 
him in any legal difficulties; we may 
remark in general that when Boz med- 
dies with law, he is always unfortunate. 
It must have been a very queer jury 
that gave the plaintiff 700/. damages 
in the case of Bardell and Pickwick 
upon such evidence as is adduced in 
the report of the case; and Mr. Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, who is not by any means 
Mr. Serjeant Bumpus, must be looked 
upon as a very queer counsel to lead 
as evidence the opposite party’s own 
friends, and after having called them to 
browbeat and puzzle his own wit- 
nesses. Indeed the proceedings in the 
case, from the very beginning to the sum- 
mary commitment of Mrs. Bardell to 
the Fleet for her attorney's costs without 
giving her any previous warning, or 
taking her into previous custody, are 
such as to lead us to think that the 
author has not much more knowledge 
of the doings of gentlemen of the long 
robe, or the workings of the writ of 
have-his-carcase, than had the erudite 
head of the house of Weller. The man- 
ner, too, in which Sam Weller contrives 
to get into the Fleet is much more in- 
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genious than practical; and Mr. Pick- 
wick’s inability to discover the name 
of the person on whose suit his faith- 
ful follower was detained is rather 
remarkable. In Oliver Twist it is, no 
doubt, very satisfactory to the lovers of 
poetical justice that Fagin should be 


hanged, but the Old Bailey justice that - 


consigned him to the gallows is some- 
what peculiar. For the benefit and the 
instruction of our legal readers, we shall 
give the case as far as we find it re- 
ported in 3 Twist and Dickens, 243, 
185, 191:— 


“ * When was Fagin took then?” 

“* Just at dinner-time—two o’clock 
this afternoon,’ was the reply. ‘ Charley 
and I made our lucky up the wash’us 
chimney, and Bolter got into the empty 
water-butt, head downwards, but his 
legs was so precious long that they stuck 
out at the top, and so they took him too.’ 

“* And Bet?’ 

“* Poor Bet! She went to see the 
body, to speak to who it was,’ replied 
Chitling, his countenance falling more 
and more, ‘ and went off mad, screaming 
und raving, and beating her head against 
the boards, so they put a strait weskut 
ou her and took her to the hospital — and 
there she is,’ 

“* Wot’s come of young Bates?’ de- 
manded Kags. 

“* He hung about, not to come over 
here afore dark, but he’ll be here soon,’ 
replied Chitling. ‘ There’s nowhere else 
to go to now, for the people at the 
Cripples are all in custody, and the bar 
of the ken — I went up there and saw it 
with my own eyes—is filled with traps.’ 

“* This is a smash,’ observed Toby, 
biting his lip. ‘ There’s more than one 
will go with this.’ 

““* The sessions are on,’ said Kags: 
‘if they get the inquest over; if Bolter 
turns king’s evidence, as of course he 
will, from what he’s said already; they 
can prove Fagin an accessory before the 
fact, and get the trial on on Friday ; 
he'll swing in six days from this, by 
Go. er 


They can prove Fagin an accessory 


before the fact, and how? The facts 
are these. Nance, the murdered wo- 
man, had been overheard making com- 
munications to Mr. Brownlow, which, 
in the opinion of Fagin, compromised 
the safety of the gang, and he deter- 
mined to excite the anger of Bill Sikes 
against her. The robber is already in 
a bad humour, and when the ruffianly 
old Jew has contrived to excite at 
once his wrath and his curiosity, he 
thus proceeds :— 
VOL, XXI, NO. CXXIV. 
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“© Suppose that lad that’s lying 
there * Fagin began. 

‘* Sikes turned round to where Noah 
was sleeping as if he had not previously 
observed him, ‘ Well,’ he said, resuming 
his former position. 

“ ¢ Suppose that lad,’ pursued the 
Jew, ‘ was to peach — blow upon us all 
— first seeking out the right folks for the 
purpose, and then having a meeting with 
’em in the street to paint our likenesses, 
describe every mark that they might 
know us by, and the crib where we 
might be most easily taken. Suppose 
he was to do all this, and besides to blow 
upon a plant we've been in, more or less 
—of his own fancy; not grabbed, trap- 
ped, tried, earwigged by the parson and 
brought to it on bread and water,—but 
of his own fancy ; to please his own taste ; 
stealing out at nights to find those most 
interested against us, and peaching to 
them. Do you hear me?’ cried the 
Jew, his eyes flashing with rage. ‘Sup- 
pose he did all this, what then ?’ 

““* What then!’ replied Sikes, with a 
tremendous oath. ‘If he was left alive 
till I came, I'd grind his skull under the 
iron heel of my boot into as many grains 
as there are hairs upon his head.’ 

““« What if J did it !’ cried the Jew, 
almostin ayell. ‘ J,that know so much, 
and could hang so many besides myself!’ 

“**T don’t know,’ replied Sikes, clench- 
ing his teeth and turning white at the 
mere suggestion. 

“ «Vd do something in the jail that 
‘ud get me put in irons; and if I was 
tried along with you, I'd fall upon you 
with them in the open court, and beat 
your brains out afore the people. 1 
should have such strength, muttered 
the robber, poising his brawny arm, 
‘that I could smash your head as if a 
loaded wagon bad gone over it.’ 

“© You would?’ 

*** Would I!’ said the housebreaker. 
‘ Try me.’ 

“* Tfit was Charley, or the Dodger, 
or Bet, or —~’ 

*©*T don’t care who,’ replied Sikes 
impatiently. ‘ Whoever it was, I’d serve 
them the same.’” 


The sleeping Noah is then awaken- 
ed :— 


“* Tell me that again—once again, just 
for him to hear,’ said the Jew, pointing 
to Sikes as he spoke. 

“* Tell yer what?’ asked the sleepy 
Noah, shaking himself pettisbly. 

«That about—N ancy,’ said the Jew, 
clutching Sikes by the wrist, as if to 
prevent his leaving the house before he 
had heard enough. ‘ You followed 
her?’ 

** ¢ Yes,’ 
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*<« To London Bridge?” 

« ¢ Yes.” 

««« Where she met two people ?’ 

*« « So she did.’ 

«A gentleman and a lady that she 
had gone to of her own accord before, 
who asked her to give up all her pals, 
and Monks first, which she did,—and to 
describe him, which she did,—and to tell 
her what house it was that we meet at 
and go to, which she did,—and where it 
could be best watched from, which she 
did,—and what time the people went 
there, which she did. She did all this. 
She told it all, every word, without a 
threat, without a murmur—she did — 
didn’t she? cried the Jew, half mad 
with fury. 

‘«« All right,’ replied Noah, scratching 
his head. ‘ That’s just what it was!’ 

“« * What did they say about last Sun- 
day ?’ demanded the Jew. 

** * About last Sunday !’ replied Noah, 
considering. ‘ Why, I told yer that be- 
fore.’ 

“Again. Tell it again!’ cried Fagin, 
tightening his grasp on Sikes, and bran- 
dishing his other hand aloft, as the foam 
flew from his lips. 

«* They asked her,’ said Noah, who, 
as he grew more wakeful, seemed to have 
a dawning perception who Sikes was,— 
‘ they asked her why she didn’t come 
last Sunday, as she promised. She said 
she couldn’t , 

“«*« Why—why?’ interrupted the Jew, 
triumphantly. ‘ Tell him that.’ 

“* Because she was forcibly kept at 
home by Bill, the man she had told them 
of before,’ replied Noah. 

“ «What more of him?’ cried the 
Jew. ‘ What more of the man she had 
told them of before? Tell him that—tell 
him that.’ 

«Why, that she couldn't very easily 
get out of doors unless he knew where 
she was going to,’ said Noah; ‘and 
so the first time she went to see the 
lady, she—ha! ha! ha; it made me 
laugh when she said it, that it did—_she 
gave him a drink of laudanum.’” 

Now, in all this, Fagin has done no- 
thing more than report what Morris 
Bolter, alias Noah Claypole, had told 
him ; and if Bill Sikes fies into a fury, 
that is only because such is the gentle- 
man’s natural temperament; and, be- 
sides, he had a very fair primé facie 
case of suspecting that his lady-love 
had committed the most atrocious of 
all crimes against the society of which 
he and she were component members, 
viz. that known in their own language 
by the name of splitting. Sikes bursts 
away from Fagin, and will not listen to 
any thing further. 
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«¢ Bill, Bill!’ cried the Jew, follow- 
ing him hastily. ‘A word. Only a 
word.’ 

** The word would not have been ex- 
changed, but that the housebreaker was 
unable to open the door, on which he 
was expending fruitless oaths and vio- 
lence when the Jew came panting up. 

«« Let me out,’ said Sikes. ‘ Don’t 
speak to me—it’s not safe. Let me out, 
I say.’ 

“* Hear me speak a word,’ rejoined 
the Jew, laying his hand upon the lock. 
* You won’t be f 

“ * Well,’ replied the other. 

*** You won’t be—too—violent, Bill?’ 
whined the Jew. 

“‘ The day was breaking, and there was 
light enough for the men to see each 
other’s faces. They exchanged one 
brief glance ; there was a fire in the eyes 
of both which could not be mistaken. 

“*T mean,’ said Fagin, shewing that 
he felt all disguise was now useless, 
* not too violent for safety. Be crafty, 
Bill, and not too bold.’ 

“ Sikes made no reply, but, pulling 
open the door of which the Jew had 
turned the lock, dashed into the silent 
streets.” 


Here all the crime of Fagin, so far as 
words go, consists in his reeommend- 
ing Mr. Sikes not to be too violent,— 
to be crafty, and not too bold ; advice 
which in itself is highly praiseworthy. 
If Fagin had a proper counsel, the 
learned gentleman might have expati- 
ated upon the admirable temper and 
prudence of the old man in giving such 
advice at such a moment. It clearly 
means, Do not hurt a hair of the girl’s 
head —no violence of any kind. Use 
prudence and wisdom in averting the 
dangers impending over you, in conse- 
quence of the treachery or imprudence 
of the lady,— but harm her not. Be 
crafty, but not violent. What could be 
better? It was like the voice of Pope’s 
(not Homer's) Nestor,— 


** To calm his passion with the words of 
age, 

Slow from his seat uprose the Jewish 
Fage.” 

But then the look? Was not that 

murderous? Perhaps; but it would 

be very hard to make a villanous look 

matter of legal proof against a man. If 

it could be so made, 

« *T'would thin the land, such numbers 
would swing 

Upon Tyburn tree.” 

Just think what fearful ravage would be 

effected in the ranks of the ministerial 
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majority in the House of Commons. 
llowick proposing that Stockdale and 
Burton Howard should be subjected to 
the peine forte et dure, would be a 
most unexceptionable candidate for the 
drop. 

However, admit the doctrine that a 
man’s looking murder, while advising 
moderation, is enough to make him an 
accessory before the fact, and that a 
clerk of the crown would be found in- 
genious enough to frame a count in the 
indictment upon it, and we allow that, 
if the popular and liberal branch of 
the legislature proceeds as it has been 
doing for some time, and the attorney- 
general continues to display so much 
dexterity in drawing up warrants, there 
is no saying what we may come to at 
last, — admit all this, yet still who was 
to prove it? Nobody was present when 
this look murderous was given but Sikes 
and Fagin,—the former of whom was 
dead, and the latteron his trial. To the 
House of Commons alone, of all ju- 
dicial or sham-judicial bodies, does the 
power belong of examining prisoners 
for the purpose of eliciting evidence 
against themselves ; and the Old Bailey 
cannot be allowed to claim a luxury re- 
served for St. Stephen’s. Fagin was not 
present at the murder, aiding, abetting, 
or advising. Bill Sikes was like Corio- 
lanus among the Volscians--‘ Alone 
he did it.” The Jew had what Mr. 
Weller the elder would have called 
a clear case of “a alleybi;” and if 
that eminent jarvey and jurisconsult, 
according to Mr. Dickens the younger, 
was wrong in thinking that all the 
courts of the realm were to be regu- 
lated by the practice of the Old Bailey, 
it is equally clear that Mr. Dickens 
himself does not know what that prac- 
tice really is. 

The judge, however, before whom 
Mr. Dickens brings the cause, and the 
jury to whom he sends it for trial, are 
determined to hang Fagin, to oblige 
the tender-hearted students of the cir- 
culating library. 


“The court was paved from floor to 
roof with human faces. Inquisitive and 
eager eyes peered from every inch of 
space; from the rail before the dock, 
away into the sharpest angle of the small- 
est corner in the galleries, all looks were 
fixed upon one man—the Jew. Before 
him and behind, above, below, on the 
right and on the left—he seemed to 
stand surrounded by a firmament all 
bright with beaming eyes. 
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“« He stood there, in all this glare of 
living light, with one hand resting on the 
wooden slab before him, the other held 
to his ear, and his head thrust forward to 
enable him to catch with greater dis- 
tinctness every word that fell from the 
presiding judge, who was delivering his 
charge to the jury. At times he turned 
his eyes sharply upon them, to observe 
the effect of the slightest feather-weight 
in his favour; and when the points 
against him were stated with terrible 
distinctness, looked towards his counsel 
in mute appeal, that he would even then 
urge something in his behalf. Beyond 
these manifestations of anxiety, he stirred 
not hand or foot. He had scarcely 
moved since the trial began; and now 
that the judge ceased to speak, he still 
remained in the same strained attitude of 
close attention, with his gaze bent on 
him as though he listened still. 


“‘ At length there was a cry of silence, 
and a breathless look from all towards 
the door. ‘The jury returned, and passed 
him close. He could glean nothing 
from their faces ; they might as well 
have been of stone. Perfect stillness 
ensued —not a rustle—not a breath — 
Guilty. 

“« The building rang with a tremendous 
shout, and another, and another, and 
then it echoed deep loud groans that 
gathered strength as they swelled out, 
like angry thunder. It was a peal of 
joy from the populace outside, greeting 
the news that he would die on Monday. 

“The noise subsided, and he was 
asked if he had any thing to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him. fe had resumed his listen- 
ing attitude, and looked intently at bis 
questioner while the demand mas made ; 
but it was twice repeated before he 
seemed to hear it, and then he only ut- 
tered that he was an old man—an old 
man—an old man—and so dropping into 
a whisper, was silent again.” 


Poor Fagin, then, after having been 
charged upon by the judge—for de- 
cidedly the attack must have been far 
more in the style military than the 
style legal— was sentenced upon Fri- 
day to be hanged on Monday,—the 
crime being, “ that he exchanged one 
brief glance with the said William, 
commonly called Bill, Sikes, there be- 
ing at the time aforesaid a fire in the 
eyes of each—that is to say, in the 
eyes of the said William, commonly 
called Bill, Sikes, and the said Em- 
manuel, otherwise Monney, Fagin.” 
A short shrift! By the date of the 
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book, and other circumstances, we are 
led to believe that this must have hap- 
pened when Lord John Russell was 
home-secretary of state. It was there- 
fore a fitting preliminary to his lord- 
ship’s exertions in sending young How- 
ard to Newgate for obeying the orders 
of his own father. After this notable 
sentence, we do not wonder that Fagin 
should be sent to the gallows raving 
mad, or that people are permitted to 
visit him in the condemned cell after 
the midnight preceding the morning of 
his execution, in order to play upon his 
fears, to extort from him some document 
required in a legal investigation. Ifthis 
be the manner of doing business in the 
domain of Mr. Cope, we think [and so 
would the Whigling barristers] that a 
new commission of inquiry is necessary. 
But for this, and many other slips in 
his stories and style, Boz has offered 
the adequate excuse, viz. the nature of 
his publication, in which every thing 
was to be postponed to the necessity of 
periodical appearance. We can hardly 
believe him implicitly when he tells us 
that the artists designed after his hints. 
In fact, many of his sketches are little 
more than catalogues of what we find 
in the pictures, done with the minute- 
ness of an appraiser. The picture, in 
fact, sold the number, and the writing 
was a matter of secondary considera- 
tion, so far as sale was concerned. 
Every one, even the dull reviewer in 
the Quarterly, is struck with the in- 
tense folly of displaying Oliver Twist 
as a model of virtue, elegance, and re- 
finement, after an education under 
Mr. Bumble the beadle, Mr. Sower- 
berry the undertaker, and Mr. Fagin 
the fence; but the artist wanted the at- 
tractive subject of a boy growing up 
from the meagre poverty of workhouse 
childhood to the graceful beauty of 
happy youth, and the letterpress was 
written “ to match, as per order.” So 
of Nicholas Nickleby. The son of so 
idiotic a mother, flung into such scenes, 
reduced to such extremities, and fur- 
nished with such trifling means of 
mental or bodily cultivation, could not 
have cut the figure, and done all the 
fine things which he is made to get 
through; but the painter wanted “a 
nice young man” for his sketches, and 
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he had him accordingly. And again, 
the necessity of filling a certain quan- 
tity of pages per month imposed upon 
the writer a great temptation to amplify 
trifling incidents, and to swell sentence 
after sentence with any sort of words 
that would occupy space. The very 
spirit of a penny-a-liner, for instance, 
breaks out in the prolix descriptions of 
the various walks through the streets 
of London, every turn in which is enu- 
merated with the accuracy of a cabman. 
Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby 
are stuffed with “ passages that lead 
to nothing,” merely to fill the necessary 
room. Now, in the separate monthly 
essays this was no harm,— on the con- 
trary, it was of positive good to the 
main object, viz. the sale; but when 
we find them collected, they do not 
improve the sequence of the story, or 
advance the fame of the writer. In 
short, the habits of the reporter break 
out—the copy is to be given in—and 
what shall we write of but what we 
know? Tow fill the paper, but by re- 
ports of debates, meetings, societies, 
police-offices, courts of justice, vestry- 
rooms, and so forth, spun out as amus- 
ingly andas lengthily as possible, all with 
a view to the foreman’s bill at the end? 

But this is the only fault of Boz —if 
fault it can be called, to make hay 
while the sun shines. We wish him 
well; but talking of literature in any 
other light than that ofa hack trade, we 
do not like this novel-writing by scraps 
against time. He can never do himself 
or his readers justice. Let him remem- 
ber the case of Pierce Egan, once quite 
as popular as Boz is now, and aim at 
better things. He has one great merit, 
independent of his undoubted powers of 
drollery, observation, and caricature,— 
he has not lent his pen to any thing that 
can give countenance to vice or degra- 
dation ; and he has always espoused the 
cause of the humble, the persecuted, and 
the oppressed. This of itself would cover 
far more literary sins than Boz has to 
answer for; and, indeed, we do not 
remember any of importance enough to 
require covering at all. With this we 
bid not good speed, but good modera- 
tion of pace; and we trust that, since 
Master Humphry has set up a clock, 
he will henceforward take time. 
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“ Poppin the question!” There can 
be no doubt as to the deep interest 
which attaches to the theme.we have 
chosen ; nor has any “ Pleasantrie” yet 
appeared, whose failure can be com- 
mensurate with that which may recoil 
on the rash individual, who now ven- 
tures on “ popping the question,” in 
the hope of its meeting the answer of 
success. 

In looking around among the thou- 
sands of staid old couples, who must, 
at some time or other, have been privy 
to the pop, we are naturally led to spe- 
culate on the particular mode in which 
the matter may have been effected in 
each case respectively. Let us, even 
now, take a moment's survey of the 
assembly before us. 

Is it possible, that yon downcast 
example of abashed Jerry-ism, from 
whom, one would suppose, nothing 
could ever emanate except the passive 
oneery of self-mistrust,— is it possi- 

le that he, borne onward by his own 

free-will, can have been so goaded by 
the spur of fashion, as to plunge into 
the fearful extremity of DECLARING 
HIMSELF ?—of declaring himself to 
yon buxom specimen of absolute she- 
tule? Did he “ pop the question?” 
If so, then follows the question, How 
did he pop it? Perhaps he popped it 
into the twopenny post-box, and felt 
suddenly as if he had put his leg intoa 
man-trap; and went to the post-office 
halfan hour after, in repentant terror, 
to try and get it out again, saying he 
had mis-directed it,— which was true 
enough, though not to be helped, for it 
was already stamped the property of 
the miss to whom it was directed, and 
to whom, in half an hour more, it was 
delivered ! 

And, oh!—that double knock ! 
“How is it with him, when every 
noise appals him!” Is it hope, or 
fear? and does the hope or the fear 
attach to the “yes” or the “no?” It 
isthe postman! Ile tries to take up 
twopence from the mantel-shelf; but 


the coppers dance under his agitated 
fingering, and half the money rolls 
under the fender; and he and_ the 
postman get alike impatient, while the 
girl keeps on, never finding the stray 
halfpence. He is, at length, alone. 
He breaks the seal! A positive state- 
ment of acceptance or denial might 
have been fatal to his wits; but it for- 
tunately happens, on the contrary, that 
his wits have more than enough to do 
in discovering what the note actually 
means ; and it is only on the opportune 
arrival of his confidential friend, that he 
is made to read it, as decidedly mean- 
ing “ rather more yes than no.” It is 
not our province to follow this case 
any further. 

And —there’s another. Behold yon 
angular-featured, bony-framed piece of 
living machinery, with all the sombre 
expression and deliberate power of a 
steam engine ; abstracted in look ; his 
thought ever working, like the huge 
rod of a mine-shaft, in communion 
with the unfathomable depths of ma- 
terial philosophy! What could induce 
his alliance with that delicate and 
gentle-looking creature, who thrives 
beside him like jessamine against 
the gable end of an iron-foundry? 
Studious at school, distinguished at 
college, and (as far as the world has 
seen him) ever engaged in exhibiting 
the practical results of his knowledge 
and sleepless speculation, when can he 
have found time to “ tread the primrose 
path of dalliance?” When can “ na- 
tural philosophy” have left him open 
to the insidious persuasions of natural 
affection? During what brief and ac- 
cidental interval of relaxation did the 
quicksilver of love amalgamate with the 
gold of wisdom? Assuredly, he must 
have been lecturing upon the laws 
of gravity, when the little god of light- 
ness shot him through the eyes of one 
who was not only his most attentive 
listener, but also, in his immediate es- 
timation, the fairest. And then, doubt- 
less, did our philosopher learn how to 
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estimate Biron’s* distinction between 
those “slow arts” which “ entirely 
keep the brain” and that which 


‘* —_. learned in a lady’s eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the head ; 
But, with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every 
power ; 
And gives to every power a double 
power 
Above their functions and their offices!” 


Well; in love let us grant him, then. 
Hiow did he pop the question? He 
never made morning calls. He never 
attended evening parties. He never 
shunned high-ways in search of by- 
ways. He never went to pic-nics to 
discuss sandwiches and sentiment under 
wide-spreading beech-trees. He never 
joined water parties, save once; nor 
was he ever left alone with his lady, 
save once : but these “ onces” were si- 
multaneous, and then must have oc- 
curred the mischief! Now, you will, of 
course, speculate on their having been 
left in a boat, while the boatman or 
their companions went for a while 
ashore—a situation, we grant, involving 
the extreme probability of the question 
being popped. Notso. It is morally 
impossible that such a man can have 
yielded himself up to so lazy a pro- 
ceeding. Whatever the issue, there 
must have been some philosophy in the 
motive. We have already concluded 
on his having been charmed with her 
attention and aptitude as his pupil. 
We have ventured, too, on the ex- 
pression of our conviction, that he 
himself became subject to the pupil — 
of her eye,—that pupil which masters 
professorship, and makes it in turn pro- 
fess itself, not pupil only, but veriest 
slave. Still, the philosopher was only 
so far gone ; and slaves have, ere now, 
thrown off their chains. Only once at 
a water-party; and only once alone 
with his lady? and both “ onces” simul- 
taneous ; and then must have occurred 
the mischief! To explain,— albeit “ in 
supposition :” the idea being romantic, 
the ballad style of information is in- 
dispensable :— 


THE DIVING-BELLE, 


“Tt looks fair above,” to the lady he said ; 
** Let us haste in a boat to the Break- 
water's head ; 
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Thence we'll plunge in the deep. ’Twill 
delight you and me 

To see how it looks in the depths of the 
sea,” 


They descended together ; they fathomed 
the deep : 

Securely shut in from the world’s prying 
_  PeeP : aE 
Said the gentleman,‘ Ne’er was't imagined 

by me, 
Such a treasure to find in the depths of 
the sea!” 


The lady she blush’d, and the gentle- 
man too. 

Said the latter, “ Time presses,—my 
words must be few. 

Do you know what is coming?” 
knew it full well : 

So the QuEsTION was 
diving-bell. 


She 


POPPED in the 


Next turn we to that rakish-looking 
young fellow, who appears to belong to 
every other body rather than the other 
half of his own. The “ bone of his 
bone” and the “ flesh of his flesh” 
seems to participate in little more than 
his skin and spare-rib. She sits as if 
reflecting on a dream that has recently 
passed. Her imagination still sees 
the envy of youth and the ambition of 
maidenhood selecting her for the lady 
of his love; while, in the modesty of 
self-depreciation, she can only wonder 
at his choice. In the difficulty of her 
belief lives her only reluctance to re- 
spond to his attentions, which are, how- 
ever, urged on with such a determined 
eloquence, that before any “‘ question” 
is put, the conclusion is unquestion- 
able. She remembers no particular 
time or formal circumstance of declara- 
tion. She only recollects a brief period, 
too violent for happiness. We need 
not pursue the “ question” any further. 
It has not answered. 

Far more encouraging is the aspect 
of the old couple now before us,— 
living realisations of a picture of social 
happiness,—a perfect lady and a per- 
fect gentleman, carrying the romance of 
courtship into the later stage of matri- 
mony,—a pattern to these younger 
times,” with personal beauty living to 
the last, because ever sustained by the 
staminal support of good temper, good 
sense, cheerful virtue, and easy cir- 
cumstances,—which latter, by the way, 
have very much to do with it. Look 


* Shakspeare’s “ Biron.” 
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at him, with his powdered head, and 
face of manly cut and colour; true to 
his blue coat, buff waistcoat, and sound 
von and political. Be- 
hold him, not merely attending, as 
bound by law and custom, but gal- 
lant-ly escorting his lady-love ¢o church, 
and never forgetting the day when he 
first escorted her from it. Ah, happy, 
depend upon it, were the circum- 
stances under which he “ popped the 
question.” Like the last subject of 
our speculation, he was assured before 
he ventured; but he was assured on 
more points than the dady’s affection,— 
he was assured of his own. On both 
sides, a well-founded admiration, ripen- 
ing into esteem ; and then, not burst- 
ing into madness, but mellowing into 
love. A corresponding scale of rank 
and education, sufficient affluence, suf- 
ficient beauty, and, at the time, no 
more than matured youth. It is likely 
they knew each other from their in- 
fancy, and had flirted with one another, 
before they were aware what “ flirting” 
meant. It is likely the lady, when she 
was not more than five years old, had 
patronised the gentleman when he was 
not less than ten ; and had, with all the 
“awful” simplicity of innocent child- 
hood, declared to his father, that she 
“ wished to have Dick for her hus- 
band.” Dick, most likely, looked ra- 
ther abashed by the declaration at the 
time ; but time wears out the daring 
of little-girl-hood, and the dulness of 
little-boy-hood ; and the day arrived 
when Dora, in her turn, was to look 
“ abashed ” at Dick’s reminding her of 
that declaration, and stating his willing- 
ness to submit to it. And then did 
the “ sisterly regard,” which had ex- 
isted through the major part of her 
“teens,” begin to “veil itself” in the 
gracefully-hanging gauze of a delicate 
propriety. The “regard,” however, 
continued to exist, never-the-/ess,— 
something the more; and when the 
now emboldened Dick repeated the 
readiness of his submission, it sounded 
so like the earnestness of a heseeching, 
that our once little lady-patroness 
could only answer with a slight trepi- 
dation, and a gentle blush. All this 
had been brought about too gradually 
to be evanescent; and it was too ra- 
tional, too suitable in every respect as 
it regarded the lovers, and too advan- 
tageous in mere matters of family pro- 
perty and alliance, to be discounte- 
nanced by the fathers and mothers. So 
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the preliminaries, sentimental, parental, 
and legal, being duly settled, the mar- 
riage may be supposed to be approach- 
ing, and all things just as regular as 
though there had been no romance in 
the case. Depend upon it, however, 
there is a possible union between 
passion and philosophy--between exfa- 
tics and mathema-tics; and that, al- 
though Sir Richard may have married 
with a due regard to the absolute ne- 
cessity of good family and fortune, he 
may still have been capable of “ pop- 
ping” the question, as follows :— 


“* Good morrow, my dear Dora” (said 
The youth, in tones more soft than 
ever). 
* Have you forgotten, gentle maid, 
Those words will ’scape my memory 
never ? 
I knew a little girl of five, 
Who told a little boy of ten, 
She’d be his mate when he should wive ; 
He wishes now—what she wished then, 
O let not years destroy the love 
That infancy declared so sweetly : 
If ever match was made above, 
If ever match was made discreetly, 
*Twas on that bright approving day 
When first we met ‘among the 
heather,’ 
Exchanging wild flowers on our way, 
As hand in hand we sped together. 
Then say again, my Dora dear, 
What ‘little Dick’ deem’d passing 
sweet, love! 
What, once abashed, he blushed to hear, 
O why dost thow blush to repeat, 
love?” 


And so much for Sir Richard's way of 
‘* popping the question.” 

We are next engaged by a couple 
not less well suited than the former,—— 
nay, even more closely allied in mu- 
tual resemblance. It has been occa- 
sionally asserted, that people will fall 
in love with some general likeness of 
themselves discoverable in the object 
of their admiration, The lady and 
gentleman before us .resemble each 
other, just as we conceive might be 
the case with two pictures painted 
by one hand, and that the hand ofa 
mannerist. They are now of a certain 
age; but they must have been re- 
markably handsome. Surely, it must 
be this couple of whom report speaks, 
when relating the story of a young 
lady and gentleman of the old school, 
who met, under peculiar circumstances, 
in the studio of a celebrated portrait- 
painter. 
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The artist was, at the same period, 
engaged upon the portraits of both, 
and painted them as a pair, without 
any further design than that of making 
them companion-pictures for the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy, where, 
by permission of both sitters, he was to 
be allowed to hang them. Such was 
the accidental coincidence of the sub- 
jects as to the required style of picture, 
its composition, size; and tone of 
colour, that he resolved on finishing 
them from the same palette; and, 
further, “ that the comparison might 
stand more proper,” he placed them in 
temporary alliance, side by side, within 
the same frame—a large, old, hori- 
zontal landscape frame, which exactly 
held them, and no room to spare be- 
tween. Innocent of any intent be- 
yond that of artistical harmony, he was 
busily employed in giving his finishing 
touches to the one and the other alter- 
nately, and had just brought them into 
a condition of the most perfect and 
mutual sympathy, when a ring at his 
bell announced the arrival of one of his 
sitters ; it was little matter which, for 
he was ready for either. 

There was a pause. He heard the 
hall door open; but, instead of the 
usual ready step of the lady or the 
gentleman, making her or his way up 
the stairs, he heard the lady and the 
gentleman bandying courtesies in the 
porch. The gentleman had rung first, 
and the lady had arrived just as the 
door was opened. The gentleman im- 
mediately advanced to hand her from 
her carriage, and to yield precedence to 
her as the painter’s visitor. The lady 
could not think of such a thing. The 
gentleman could not think of any thing 
else. ‘ But your business is urgent ?” 
said the lady, ‘‘and I can most con- 
veniently occupy myself for half an 
hour in calling upon some friends a 
a little further on.” “ Nay,” replied 
the gentleman, “ then you will compel 
me to leave the house. I am merely 
calling, en passant, to look at a portrait, 
which, | believe, requires nothing more 
from me than a final approval;” to 
which the lady answered, it was pre- 
cisely her own case; and so, at length, 
they resolved on making their call si- 
multaneously. 

As the reader may anticipate, al- 
though they had never met before, 
they had recognised each other at the 
first moment of their meeting ; for they 
were scarcely more like themselves 
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than their likenesses; and each had 
been in the habit of contemplating the 
other’s portrait, as the chief object of 
interest while sitting for their own. 
Often had the gentleman expatiated on 
what must be the charms of the por- 
trait’s lady, as a work of heart ; while 
the lady had more than once delicately 
hinted at the beauty of the gentleman's 
portrait, as a work of art. The 
painter had, moreover, let each into 
the secret of the other’s family; and he 
had a great deal to say about the 
possessions, pretensions, and high cha- 
racter of both. It must be confessed, 
their mutual recognition, taken in 
connexion with the prospect awaiting 
them in the painter’s studio, forms a 
neat little bit of practical romance ; 
and nothing now remains, but at once 
to bring our story to the cliniax of their 
jointly entering the artist's room, and 
discovering, in an instant, how indis- 
putably they were “ framed” for one 
another. We might dilate upon the 
gentleman’s emotion, the lady’s con- 
fusion, and the painter’s innocent 
amazement ; but we should only swell 
the interval to the impatience of our 
reader, who must necessarily insist 
upon the conclusion, that the gentleman 
would say, in due time :— 
A pity ’t were, my gentle fair, 

These portraits should divide ; 
Then be ’t thy will, that they may still, 

Hang fondly side by side! 
So sweetly see, their smiles agree, 

As they had plighted troth ; 
His love so true, enough for two — 

Her loveliness for both. 
Let that and this unite in bliss, 

Or auguty be blam’d ; 
We are, ’tis clear, as pictur'd here, 

For mutual comfort fram'd. 


Tt were next curious to consider, how 
that exceedingly unlovely and very 
self-satisfied elderly gentleman, could 
have rendered himself the chosen 
suitor of his pretty young wife, while 
it is well known that the good-looking 
young mau in the corner was her pro- 
fessed admirer at the same time. It is 
also rumoured on good authority, that 
“ the question was popped” by both ; 
that the youthful wooer went simply 
in his best coat, while the other went 
in his new carriage. The first was, most 
likely, too agitated to speak, so he 
addressed the lady on gilt satin note- 
paper as follows :— 


Madam,— Under the depressing sense 
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of my own unworthiness and presump- 
tion, I fear my speech might falter, and 
leave my uuquulified admiration imper- 
fectly uttered. 

I therefore resolve on silently pre- 
senting to you on my knee this written 
homage of my heart, in the hope that 
you will bid me rise from my devotion 
the happiest man upon earth. 

Yours, &c. 


“ Pray rise, sir,” says the inexorable 
fair one, “and brush the dust from 
your too-humbled knee. I have only 
to regret you should have been ig- 
norant of my already confirmed en- 
gagement to another.” 

Which “ engagement” was entered 
into at least twenty minutes before, 
when the elderly gentleman emerged 
from his chariot—all collar, cravat, 
shirtfril, and gaiters; at once “‘ popped 
the question,” backed his suit with a 
note of recommendation signed on 
behalf of the Governors and Company 
of the Bank of England ; obtained the 
acceptance of the “* pa” and the “ ma;” 
and then hobbled away as fast as his 
premature infirmities would allow, 
crying, “‘ Hey for the wedding !” 


One of the most amusing records, 
connected with our present subject, is 
to be found in the chronicles of the 
civil wars in the time of Charles. A 
knightly royalist bachelor, separated 
from his companions, was sore pressed 
by the determined vengeance of some 
half-dozen Cromwellists. Not being 
(like the veteran Dentatus of old) a 
hero of muscular might, he was con- 
tent “‘ to be a man of valour, without 
shewing it; and, at all events, made 
such good use of his heels, that he 
outran his ferocious pursuers by the 
length of a musket-shot. Being, how- 
ever, a litte man of some years and 
much fat, heavily encumbered, too, 
with his helmet, sword, and buckler, 
his breathing had now become as short 
as his legs, and he felt that his only 
chance was to rush through the ready- 
opened door of a house before him, 
with a view to concealment. The 
servants of the house were “ up and 
doing;” but not so the two maiden mis- 
tresses, wlio were still side by side in 
one bed; and, having been awake all 
night, under the apprehension of what 
royalty and virginity might suffer, had 
just fallen asleep, to dwell on the fate 
of the Sabine women, and to speculate 
on what might be their own. Judge, 


then, of their horror, when they were 
suddenly aroused by the appearance of 
an armed man, wearing a sheath with 
asword in it! But he was not a Crom- 
wellite. No; there were the face and 
figure of the loyal Sir Richard Sprig- 
gins, who had scarcely breath to utter, 
“ Ladies! for the sake of Heaven and 
the king, protect me from the assassins 
who are close at my heels! Hark! 
they are at the door!—they are ascend- 
ing the stairs! They will respect the 
sanctity of your bed, so long, at least, 
as you remain in it; so, let me jump 
in for a few moments’ concealment, 
and, by my loyalty, I'll marry either 
of you, as you shall settle it between 
you!” ‘ Well, settle yourself between 
us, now,” said the maidens; and, in 
another minute, there were three or 
four savage-looking assassins peering 
into every cupboard and corner, poking 
their long swords up the chimney, 
behind, above, and under the bed ; 
and, in short, every where except within 
the bed, where warmly, snugly, lay the 
knight, affording a matchless example 
of the shifts by which men sometimes 
avoid ruin, and by which women as 
often procure husbands. 

It is a great thing to be sure of the 
weather when you start on a ‘ pop- 
ping” excursion. Our good friend, 
B , Was too unmindful of this when 
he sallied forth, one very windy day, 
to escort the lady of his choice from 
her father’s house at the bottom of the 
hill, to her uncle’s at the top. He 
was one of your very particular men 
who especially abhor those undignify- 
ing accidents, which are so constantly 
reminding us that there is but one step 
from the romantic to the ridiculous. 
In every circumstance connected with 
woman, he was particularly anxious 
that there should be a perfection of 
elegance and princely grace. Having 
allowed himself, rather carelessly, to fall 
in love, it was now his earnest resolve 
to make up for his folly, by the ex- 
quisite care with which that love should 
be declared. His conversation began 
to assume an elegantly courteous tone, 
as he accompanied the lady along the 
foot of the hill; and as they, step by 
step, ascended, his language became 
correspondingly elevated from courtesy 
to compliment — from compliment to 
solicitude — from solicitude to tender- 
ness—from tenderness to earnestness— 
from earnestness to passion—and from 
passion towards declaration—when, at 
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the moment the “ pop” was on his 
tongue, off went his hat in a gust of 
wind! and away went the lover all 
down the hill after it, leaving the lady, 
however, assured of his intentions, and 
convulsed with laughter at his mis- 
chance. 


Truly, if kind Fortune did not often 
provide opportunities, many are the 
modest men who would remain unpro- 
vided with wives. Numerous had 
been the speeches declaratory, com- 
posed and rehearsed by our poor cousin 
Paul ; and many times (and in as many 
forms) had the “ question” been put 
upon paper; but never yet, in any 
form whatever, had it been “ popped” 
to the lady. The latter was one of 
those gentle philanthropists who feel 
charitably towards man-kind; and it 
was, therefore, reasonable to expect, 
that (supposing nothing really object- 
ionable in person, mind, or morals) 
she would yield a not very hesitating 
“ Yes” to the first young man who 
should ask for it. It has been as- 
serted, that she more than once said to 
herself, “* If Peter should ask me, I do 
not think I should say ‘ No;’ and if 
Paul should entreat me, I really think I 
should say ‘ Yes.’” 

As to Peter, he only hesitated from 
a cautious regard to his own value, as 
who should say, “I must not throw 
myself away. I must see that this 
pretty damsel is worthy of me.” Poor 
Paul, on the contrary, rated himself at 
the lowest ; and would still have con- 
tinued “ letting I dare not wait upon 
I would,” had it not been for one of the 
most blessed haps” that ever fa- 
voured swain forlorn! 

To relieve his love-racked thoughts, 
he had one day mingled in the crowd 
of the Polytechnic Hall, in Regent 
Street, where Philosophy puts on his 
gayest attire, and becomes the amusing 
host of beauty, fashion, and playful 
childhood. Paul was standing among 
the crowd, near one of the ‘“ metallic 
reflectors,” having just read the ac- 
count of their efficiency in the trans- 
mission of whispers through a distance 
of one hundred feet (vide bill), when 
he saw the woman of his heart and the 
man of his hate talking together before 
the reflector at the other end of the 
gallery. As he contemplated this 
most disagreeable indication, he saw 
the odious Peter suddenly resign the 
arm of the fair one, and advance to- 
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wards the reflector by which he was 
himself standing, leaving the lady to 
adjust her position near the other, so as 
to hear the intended whisper. Judge, 
then, of her surprise, when, instead of 
the expected Peter's communication, 
she heard the following :—* Mary 
— Mary— it is Paul who speaks: in 
one word, to avow the love which he 
has long felt, though he has never had 
courage to declare it till now! Oh 
answer me! answer but a syllable! 
Here comes my detested rival !” 

It must not be expected that Mary 
could answer “* Yea” with quite such 
lightning speed ; but she looked round 
—recognised Paul (who looked as if 
he had, at least, committed murder),— 
made up her mind, at all events, not 
to have Peter,—and had presence of 
mind enough to regain her position as 
a listener, just as her late companion 
had taken his as her opposite. Poor 
Paul, choked by the utterance of his 
swollen heart, had, in the meanwhile, 
mingled in the crowd to conceal his 
confusion. ‘ Do you hear me ?” whis- 
pered Peter. ‘“ Perfectly well,” said 
the maiden. “ Shall I return?” asked 
the gentleman. ‘“ Don’t hurry your- 
self,” replied the lady. Peter looked 
round; the lady was gone. She 
shortly rejoined him; but not till she 
had given the bewildered Paul a glance 
as perfectly affirmative as if she had 
whispered “* Yes.” 

There is a pretty story of two ladies, 
who were observed by a gentleman, 
standing near one of the entrances of 
Kensington Gardens, exposed to a 
sharp shower, and vainly looking for 
their carriage, which they had expected 
to find ready in waiting. The gentle- 
man’s carriage, however, was at hand, 
as his politeness ever was. [lis card 
was immediately tendered with the 
offer of his splendid equipage, which 
was too earnestly made, and too im- 
peratively enforced by the rude com- 
pulsion of the boisterous weather, to be 
refused. When the ladies were seated, 
he requested their directions for his 
coachman, stating that he would wait 
at the house ofa friend close by until 
the return of his carriage; and then 
followed a not-to-be-resisted invitation 
that he would take a seat in his own 
vehicle; “ For,” said the elder of the 
lovely twain, “ our way, my lord, is 
yours. Permit me to announce my- 
selfas Mrs, ***, and this lady as my 
sister, Miss .’ They proceeded 
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homeward. “ It is the most easy car- 
riage I ever travelled in,” said Miss 

“Indeed, madam,” said my 
lord, “ it is, nevertheless, but a jolting 
conveyance to one like myself, doomed 
to the rough by-road of bachelorship.” 
This produced a little beautiful con- 
fusion at the time. The “ pop” was 
too unadvised—too sudden;” and 
the “ question” required at least six 
weeks to work itself into positive form ; 
but the result was a matter of certainty 
from the first, and the “ easiest of car- 
riages,” at the end of six weeks more, 
was seen at the door of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, awaiting the loveliest 
of brides and her lord —a bachelor no 
longer. 

We have also known examples of 
gallant gentlemen “ popping” um- 
brellas over bonnets in distress, and 
anon “ popping questions” under um- 
brellas. We might likewise instance 
the pop-acious influence of covered 
archways and pastry-cooks’ shops— 
havens in stress of weather, not only 
for boys and girls, but sometimes for 
Cupid himself; who, if the storm out- 
lives his patience, will shoot an arrow 
by way of pastime. Even churches 
exclude him not; and when two hands 
belonging to different sexes are engaged 
in holding one prayer-book, it is sur- 
prising how the pages persist in opening 
at, “ Wilt thou have this man,’ &c. 
Weddings have a considerable influence 
in the promoting of “ pops.” Your 
bridesmaids are especially liable to be 
made brides. Whether truly or not, 
they always seem, from their dress, 
agitation, and the very complexion of 
their gentle office, predisposed to the 
reception of pop-o-sitions. The actual 
ceremony of marriage is, perhaps, less 
stimulating than the breakfast which 
follows, where there is so much sugared 
cake, and so many “ merry thoughts” 
to be broken. Our friend, Jack Hast- 
ings, was the victim of a wedding- 
breakfast. He attended the marriage 
of his friend, and straightway fell in 
love with the sister of his friend’s bride. 
They pulled against each other with 
the breast-bone of a chicken. ‘Lhe 
gentleman retained the larger half: so 
far, he was to be married first. They 
next drew lots for precedence, and lo! 
the lady gained the day. “It isa 
drawn game,” said the gentleman,—- 
“so let us be married together.” “ At 
the same time, you mean,” said the 
bridesmaid, With the same ring, if 


you please,” said the youth ; and so he 
*‘ popped the question.” Whether she 
accepted him or not is out of the 
“ question ;” but you shallknow. We 
have said he was the “ victim” of 
a wedding-breakfast. May we then 
say that he “achieved” the maid he 
sought? Not so. The conclusion is 
a sad one. She was reluctant to re- 
ply to him. He pressed his suit the 
more earnestly. ‘I will to-morrow,” 
said he, “ask you a simple question 
touching some ordinary topic of the 
day. If you say ‘Yes’ to that, I 
shall construe it as applying to the 
question I have just put to you. If 
‘No,’ I must bear it as best I may.” 
The morning came—to him after a 
sleepless night. He descended into 
the breakfast-room, where sat the object 
of his admiration among her relatives 
and friends. She was absorbed in 
the thoughtless converse of the mo- 
ment, and scarcely noticed who it was 
that asked her “ If she intended to ride 
in the park as usual?” “ Yes,” she 
replied ; and the questioner remained 
in an ecstasy of joy for at least half an 
hour; when his manner reminding her 
of what she had, unfortunately, been 
too forgetful, she was compelled to 
undeceive him, by giving him to un- 
derstand that she should have answered 
“No.” Alas! poor Jack! He never 
loved again! Yet do not too deeply 
distress yourself in his fate ; for he has 
contrived to become a very old bache- 
lor ; while the lady, too, has lived to 
become a very decided old maid. 
They meet occasionally, and sometimes 
venture to participate in a “ merry 
thought” of their youthful follies; but 
it is always a very formal attempt; and 
each of them looks as if there were a 
bone in the throat. 


We forget where we met with the 
following laconic example of ‘ pop- 
ping the question :”— 

“ Pray, madam, do you like but- 
tered toast?” 

« You, an:” 

“ Buttered on both sides?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you marry me?” 

The mode adopted by a certain 
eccentric physician is almost as con- 
densed. A lady came to consult him. 
He prescribed and took his guinea. 
“ Madam,” said he, “I wish to see 
you again this time to-morrow. In 
the interval, take the medicine here 
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prescribed, and, ere we meet again, 
make up your mind to give a plain 
‘ yes’ or ‘no’ to the question I now 
put to you. I am inclined to wed, 
but have no time to woo. Will you 
allow me to lay out my fee in the 
purchase of your wedding-ring ?” 

Contrastingly with the foregoing, we 
give the following :— 

A young man of great personal 
beauty, accomplishment, and fortune, 
had been staying a few days in the 
house ofa friend, whose sister’s charms 
were not less conspicuous than those 
of the knightly visitor. Some persons 
fancy themselves in love before they 
are so; but, in the present instance, 
no such false persuasion seems to have 
existed, for, when the youth took his 
departure, he bade “ farewell” to his 
host and late companions, with no 
other feeling than that of leaving a 
place, where he had been —happy, 
certainly — superlatively happy ; but, 
up to that moment, unconscious of any 
exclusively particular cause for being 
so. The company and the eutertain- 
ments had been all charming in their 
respective ways, and the cheerfulness 
so incessant and unfailing, as to pre- 
clude any opportunity for mere sen- 
timental indulgence. Even the leave- 
taking went off in a flash of joyous 
excitement. The departing guest shook 
hands with all; and, amidst the crack- 
ing of the postilion’s whips, and a 
dozen simultaneous ‘* God be with 
yous,” his carriage moved off in a 
gallop. 

“ Hey day!” said the youth, ex- 
periencing a sudden qualm of feeling,— 
« My heart is heavy, as, just now, twas 

light!” 


When he arrived at the lodge-gate, 
he contrived to remember that he had 
forgotten a small packet which he had 
promised to bear from the pretty sister 
to her cousin; so, “ Egad, boys!” 
said he, “ you must drive back.” 

As the carriage was returning up 
the avenue, he saw — unseen — the 
whole party (as he thought) entering 
the woods, at a quarter of a mile 
distance on the other side of the house. 
A moment more, and they vanished. 
Why should he feel so disappointed, 
and sigh so heavily? ‘ I must, how- 
ever, get the packet,” said he, “ at all 
events.” So the carriage drove up to 
the door. 

He looked up, and saw,— 
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Oh, what was his emotion at that 
moment! 

The sash of a window was thrown 
up, and the softest of voices, emanating 
from the sweetest of lips, exclaimed, 
“ What !—Mr. Ernest—returned !” 

Her eye was moist as with weeping ; 
and before she spoke, he had observed 
her hastily apply her handkerchief, 
and as quickly conceal it again. 

“ I have,” said he, “ most unpardon- 
ably forgotten the packet you engaged 
me to deliver, and am come back to 
procure it.” 

“ Oh!” she replied, “ I am grieved 
you should have so troubled yourself; 
for it was of such little import, that I 
had forgotten to get it ready.” 

“‘ Then pray let me wait,” said he, 
* till you have prepared it.” 

And then he learned that all, save 
herself, were “ gone for a walk” in 
the woods; so he left his carriage, 
promising to wait in the library till the 
packet should be ready; and he did 
wait — for two minutes, at least — 
which, by the way, seemed to him 
considerably more than ten; and at 
length the young lady appeared, with 
a blush and trembling hand, to deliver 
the packet, which he, with a blush and 
trembling hand, received. 

Well, he had obtained what he re- 
turned for; why not again depart? 
But, no; he could not, for his life! 
so, for a moment’s excuse, he asked 
how it happened she was not of the 
walking-party ? and, there being more 
emotion than reason in the faltering 
words of her reply, he bethought him 
of saying, how truly he was to be 
congratulated on the neglect, which 
had caused his return for “ at least, 
one more interview with her.” She 
could but say “he flattered her too 
much ;” and he could but reply by 
saying, as he gently and almost un- 
consciously took her hand, “ would 
that she could flatter him by acknow- 
ledging, that his return was not un- 
welcome.” 

Oh, what precious moments were 
these! The house, ere now, ringing 
with the mirth of a numerous and 
thoughtless company; and now, still 
in the absence of all, save the silent 
eloquence of two self-convicted lovers! 
There is something, too, in a library, 
peculiarly suited to such an occasion. 
In the first place, it is always the 
warmest and most genial-looking room 
in a large mansion, and predisposes 
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the heart to feelings of gentleness. In 
the next place, its distinguishing fur- 
niture — its books — with their gilded 
backs, beaming and glittering in the 
firelight; filled (so many of them) with 
tales of romance and passion, and love 
the ruling theme. All this inclines 
the mind, if there be poetry in it, to 
take an imaginative turn, and especially 
to repose on such an opportunity as 
that we are now describing. 
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Again the carriage rattles down the 
avenue with a lone, but happy lover 
in it; and, in gentle meditation by the 
library fireside, her hand still holding 
the locket he has left her, and her lip 
sensible of his parting kiss, sits she 
who has made that lover happy. 

But the packet is forgotien, after 
all. 


NO. XXXV. POPPING THE QUESTION, ACCORDING TO SHAKSPEARE,. 


And now Jet us turn away to the 
Shakspearian world of lovers, to see 
how they have “ popped the question.” 

That Ferdinand and Miranda should 
fall in love with each other at first 
sight, was all in the regular course of the 
nature which informed, and the magic 
which influenced them. There is some- 
thing exquisitely refined and princely 
in Ferdinand’s mode of making his 
offer :— 

“ Oh, ifa virgin, 
And your affections not gone forth, I'll 
make you 
Queen of Naples !” 


What a finished piece of gallantry is 
the following :— 


** I do beseech you 
(Chiefly that I might set it in my pray’rs), 
What is your name ?” 


That theirs was a “ fair encounter 
of two most rare affections,” is evident 
in Miranda’s reply, which, it must be 
remembered however, is rather war- 
ranted by the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, than advanced as a model 
for ordinary imitation : — 


** Hence, bashful cunning ! 
And prompt me plain and holy inno- 
cence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, Vil die your maid. To be your 
fellow, 
You may deny me; but I'll be your 
servant, 
Whether you will or no.” 


It is rather questionable, by the 
way, how Miranda's knowledge of 
“bashful cunning,” as she was never 
at a boarding-school, can have been 
acquired. 

Sir Proteus makes love by letter; 
his offer being backed by the invoca- 
tion, that 


“* When that hour o’erslips him in the 
day 


Wherein he sighs not for his Julia's 
sake, 

The next ensuing hour some foul mis- 
chance 

Torment him for his love's forgetful- 
ness !”” 

Sir Valentine, whose Jove for Silvia 
is of purer quality, serves himself in 
spite of himself. He cannot protest, 
like the more artful Proteus ; yet his 
lady suspects, and his valet declares, 
the condition of his heart, even before 
he himself imagines it has been shewn. 
Silvia “ enjoins him to write some 
lines to one she loves ;” and he per- 
forms the task, though “ much un- 
willingly,” 

“ But for his duty to her ladyship.” 


The cunning little damsel then returns 
to him the lines, * since they were writ 
unwillingly,” saying,— 


‘«T will none of them ; they are for you; 
I would have had them writ more mov- 
ingly. 
Val. Please you, I'll write your lady- 
ship another. 
Sil. And, when ‘tis writ, for my sake 
read it over ; 
And, if it please you, take it for your 
labour.” 


And yet, to the love-mystified Valen- 
tine, the jest is “ unseen, inscrutable, 
and invisible ;” though, to the per- 
ception of his man, Speed, it is plain 
“ as a nose on a man’s face, or a 
weathercock on a steeple?” To con- 
clude. Her mystery is thus ex- 
pounded :— 
* Fearing else some messenger, that 
might her mind discover, 
Herself hath taught her love himself to 
write unto her lover !” 


Quere, who “ popped the question ?” 


Master Slender’s mode of “ popping 
the question” may be inferred from his 
declaration to Justice Shallow :— 
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**7 will marry her at your request ; 
but, if there be no great love in the be- 
ginning, yet Heaven may decrease it 
upon better acquaintance, when we are 
married, and have more occasion to know 
one another: I hope, upon familiarity, 
will grow more contempt: but, if you 
say, marry her, I will marry her, that I 
am freely dissolved, and dissolutely.” 


O rare Shakspeare ! how hast thou 
figured, in the ignorance of this simple- 
ton, the fate of many a poor Anne 
Page :— Really the “ decrease of love 
on better acquaintance,” when there 
is “ occasion” for ** more” affection ; 
the “ familiarity” which indeed breeds 
* contempt ;” the unavailing desire for 
the “ freedom”’ of * dissolution ;” and 
and the moral “ dissoluteness” which 
revived libertinism seeks to practise. 

Fenton’s declaration is, doubtless, 
more to Anne’s taste. “ Thy father 
tells me,” says he, * that 

‘* I am too great of birth ; 
And that, my state being gall’d with my 
expense, 
I seek to heal it only with his wealth. 
Anne. May be he tells you true. 
Fent. No, Heaven so speed me in my 
time to come! 
Albeit, I will confess, thy father’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, 
Anne ; 
Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more 
value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed 
bags ; 
And ’tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at.” 


We are afraid Anne’s reply is of a 
kind, not more satisfactory to tyrannous 
fathers than to impatient lovers. (See 
Merry Wives of Windsor, act iii. se. 4.) 
We also take the liberty of referring 
to Fenton’s defence of elopement at 
the conclusion of this “ Right Merrie 
and Conceited Comedie.” 

We do not know the exact terms in 
which the Duke Orsino “ popped the 
question” to the Countess Olivia; but 
we may judge of the devotedness of 
them when we read, that 


“ When his eyes did see Olivia first, 
He thought she purg’d the air of pesti- 
lence.” 


Ilis love-letter is answered by the post- 
ponement ofits consideration for seven 


years. Oh, Cupid, have patience! 
Ile is, however, determined in the 
prosecution of his suit; and, as Valen- 
tine has failed to obtain the desired 
compliance, Cesario is commissioned 
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to plead for him. “ Be not,” says the 

innamorato, * denied access ; stand at 

her doors, 

“ And tell them” [the doors — how like 
Shakspeare! | ‘‘ there thy fixed foot 
shall grow, 

Till thou have audience.” 


Cesario advocates the duke’s passion 
in terms more earnest than even the 
duke himself; but, lo! the countess, 
who only “ put him off” before, now 
flatly says, “she cannot love him.” 
For why? She has fallen in love with 
the messenger, Cesario! Souse has 
she fallen in love! and the “ seven 
years” resolve is likely to be abridged, 
as it might have been, but that Cesario 
turns out to be a woman, who thus 
teaches men to persist, where a simple 
** popping of the question” will not 
answer :— 


** Make you a willow cabin at her gate, 

And call upon her soul within the house; 

Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 

And sing them loud, even in the dead 
of night. 

Holla her name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Cry out her name! so that she shall not 
rest 

Between the elements of earth and air, 

But she shall pity you!” 


This may be a worthy labour, where 
Violas are the prizes to be obtained. 
Every body knows the delightful 
history of the union of Benedick and 
Beatrice — unquestionably, the most 
exquisite example of “* match making” 
ever accomplished. They must have 
come together, in due time, had they 
been thrown much in each other’s way ; 
but the aid of assistant plotters was 
necessary to bring their junction speed- 
ily about. The accomplished Mrs. Ja- 
meson finds a better apology for Bea- 
trice’s love for Benedick, than Benedick’s 
passion for her, on the ground of her 
being the more biting in her scorn. 
We must, however, be allowed to dif- 
fer with her. That the lady should 
have the best of the raillery during the 
‘* sparring” of their courtship, is sim- 
ply in accordance with the natural law 
of love-tilting before marriage ; for 
(except in the case of a shrew, whom 
a man undertakes, less from the desire 
of possessing her, than under the am- 
bitious pride of taming her) the lover's 
wit is so qualified by his gallantry, that 
he is not less careful to avoid the of- 
fence, than to exhibit the power, of 
conquest. Indeed, Mrs, Jameson hints 
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at the possibility of his being “ re- 
strained by a feeling of natural gal- 
lantry ;” and we therefore only differ 
with her in thinking it a matter of 
more certainty. ‘* The power,” as this 
charming writer says, “ is throughout 
on the side of Beatrice,” because ** the 
sympathy and interest are on the side 
of Benedick.” Both having reason to 
believe that they are mutually attached, 
it only remains for the “ question to 
be popped.” The cousin of the lady 
has been foully traduced ; and the 
gentleman declares himself interested 
in that cousin’s wrong. Then says 
Beatrice : 


“ How much might the man deserve of 
me that would right her ! 

Ben, May a man do it? 

Bea, It is a man’s office ; but not yours. 

Ben. Come ; bid me do any thing for 
you. 

Bea. Kill Claudio. [Her cousin’s tra- 
ducer. ] 

Ben. Not for the wide world. 

Bea. You kill me to deny it. Farewell. 

Ben. We'll be friends first. 
Bea. You dare easier be friends with 
me, than fight with mine enemy. 
Ben. Tarry, good Beatrice. 
hand, I love thee ! 

Bea. Use it for my love some other 
way than swearing by it. 

Ben. Enough. I am engaged. 
challenge the slanderer, 
me, so think of me.” 


By this 


I will 
As you hear of 


The Count Claudio, in the same 
play, makes love to Hero by a deputy, 
who 
“ Takes her hearing prisoner with the 

force 

And strong encounter of his amorous 

tale ;” 
breaks the proposal to the father, who 
is well satisfied to answer it with his 
full consent, and leaves the successful 
suitor to “ speak ” his happiness — 


“* Claudio. Silence is the perfectest 
herald of joy. I were but little happy, 
could I say how much. Lady, as you 
are mine, 1 am yours. I give away my- 
self for you, and dote on the exchange.” 


The Midsummer Night's Dream 
teaches how Lysander “ popped the 
question” by moonlight, and stole the 
impression of Hermia’s fantasy 


“ With bracelets of his hair, rings, gawds, 
conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats ; 
messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhardened 
youth,” 
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Demetrius, it appears, had simply 
urged his faithless passion with “oaths ;” 
which, as poor deserted Helena says, 
first came down upon her as thick as 
hailstones, and, like them, melted after- 
wards in showers before the heat of 
“ Hermia’s eyne.” 

For a change, let us next turn to the 
Quixotic mode of “ popping the ques- 
tion,” as afforded us by Don Armado, 
in Love’s Labour's Lost (see act iv. 
sc. 1). The letter is too long to tran- 
scribe ; but it will be remembered as 
having for its model the address of the 
“ illustrate King Cophetua” to the 
“ indubitate beggar Zenelophon,” and 
as concluding thus :— 


“IT am the king; for so stands the 
comparison: thou the beggar; for so 
witnesseth thy lowliness, Shall I com- 
mand thy love? Imay. Shall I enforce 
thy love? Icould. Shall I entreat thy 
love? Iwill. What shalt thou exchange 
for rags? robes. For tittles? titles. 
For thyself? me. Thus, expecting thy 
reply, I profane my lips on thy foot, my 
eyes on thy picture, and my heart on 
every part.—Thine, in the dearest design 
of industry, 

«© Don Apriano pe Anmapo,” 


For amatory epistles also, in the 
poetic and “liver vein,” this comedy 
is a copious directory. But let us hear 
Biron’s concluding resolve :— 


«* Onever will I trust to speeches penn’d, 
Nor to the motion of a schoolboy’s 
tongue ; 
Nor never come in visor to my friend ; 
Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper’s 
song : 
Taffata phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-pil’d hyperboles, spruce affecta- 
tion, 
Figures pedantical: these summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot osten- 
tation. 
I do forswear them: and I here protest 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be ex- 
press’d 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. 
And, to begin, wench,— so Heav'n help 
me, la! 
My love to thee is sound, sans crack or 
flaw.” 


In the Merchant of Venice, we learn 
with what a silent eloquence questions 
may be “ popped ” and answered. 
We know not precisely how Bassanio 
opened the business; but it was, of 
course, only in reply, that Portia “some- 
times from her eyes did send him fair 
and speechless messages.” Lorenzo, 
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as we know, “ popped the question ” 
by moonlight, what time “ soft still- 
ness and the night” do most “ become 
the touches ” of love’s “ harmony.” 

In the lack of more favourable op- 
portunity for “ popping the question,” 
Orlando—the hero of As You Like It 
—posts it on the trees of the forest. 
Touchstone simply puts it thus: ‘ Au- 
drey,am I the man! Doth my simple 
feature content you?” While Oliver 
seems to have conceived and declared 
his passion in the self-same instant. 
Helena (the heroine of All's Well that 
Ends Well) venders the agitating task 
of “ popping the question” unueces- 
sary, by “giving herself” to Bertram 
unasked ; rather puzzling to any man, 
and more like the generosity of a par- 
liament candidate, than that of ladies 
in general, who confine it to the exhi- 
bition of submissive yielding. Petru- 
chio (the shrew-tamer) encounters his 
chosen one, much after the fashion that 
Van Amburgh might adopt on his first 
introduction to a young lioness :-— 


“Good morrow, Kate; for that’s your 
name I hear. 
Kat. They call me Katherine that do 
talk of me. 
Pet. You lie, in faith ; 
call’d plain Kate, 
And sometimes Kate the curs’d: and, 
therefore, Kate, 
Myself am moved to woo thee for my 
wife.” 


for you are 


Lucentio “ pops the question” as a 
teacher; and the lady Bianca replies, 
as a pupil, in a mock translation of 
Latin :— 


“‘ Lue. Hac ibat, as I told you before, — 
Simois, 1 am Lucentio,— hic est, son unto 
Vincentio of Pisa,—Sigeia tellus, disguised 
thus to get your love. 

Bia. Hic steterat Priami, take heed he 
hear us not,— regia, presume not,— celsa 
senis, despair not.” 


Florizel (see Winter's Tale) * popped 
the question” in emulation of * the 
fire-rob’d god Apollo,” who doffed his 
“ golden” state, and, in guise of “a 
poor humble swain, humbled his deity 


to love.” Florizel is the most princely 
of love- makers. 

Interesting is it to imagine how 
Macbeth ‘ popped the question.” 
There can be no doubt but, in doing 
so, he was merely coming to the con- 
clusion which the lady had predeter- 
mined should be. She may be sup- 
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posed to have said to herself, after 
some acquaintance with lim, “ Here is 
my man. He is already possessed of 
the golden opinions of all sorts of 
people. He will yet rise—and rise in 
fame ; and he has ambition which will 
make him seek to rise still higher than 
a subject’s highest degree. I know his 
weakness, as well as his strength; and 
I will make use of both to our joint 
exaltation. I must be supreme among 
women ; and he is the man on whom 
I can most efficiently work to the ad- 
vancement of myaims. Ile is a man 
—worthy of my love, at all events; 
and it is already evident I can make 
him madly in love with me. “Tis 
settled. le shall marry me.” 

And then does she “ set her cap at 
him ;” and the ‘* question ” is speedily 
“‘ popped,” as a matter of course — 
not in the boldness, but rather in the 
respect and mistrust, ofhis passion. As 
thus : 


Madam,—If the hearts of sternest 
soldiers yield to subject beauty’s sway, 
shall mine resist the sovereignty of 
thine ? 

Methought I left thee when we part- 
ed; but thy imagined presence to my 
memory clings, as jealous of all thought 
beside it. 

Thick-coming honours, coronets of 
fame, and king-born dignities, uncared 
for, come upon me, till 1 know if thou 
wilt give them worth by aiding me to 
wear them. 

Then, lady, briefly say thou wilt par- 
take of them ; or bid me crush the hope 
that now a sickly life doth hold; and 
pardon me my love’s ambition, 

Thine in humblest service. 


In the tragedy of King John, we have 
a smart instance of the ease with which 
princes and princesses are matched in 
marriage. In liew of the usual “ pop- 
ping” from the man to the maiden, 
France “ questions ’” England as to the 
dowry she will advance to the dauphin ; 
who is then himself questioned as to 
the sum of affection he can bestow 
upon the Lady Blanche: and, with the 
prospect of her being made “ as rich in 
titles, honours, and promotions,” as she 
is “in beauty, education, blood,” the 
susceptible youth at once discovers that 
she is “a wondrous miracle,” in “ the 
flattering table of whose eye” he be- 
holds (“drawn and infixed ”) the charm- 
ing “ shadow of himself,” which he 
straight falls in love with “ most un- 
feignedly.” The “ question” is then 
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“ popped” in the ear of the lady by 

her lover; but as this is delicately 

done in a whisper, we can only judge 

of it by the lady's reply :— 

“ My uncle’s will, in this respect, is 
mine: 

That which he sees in you, which moves 
his liking, 

I can with ease translate it to my will. 

Farther I will not flatter you, my lord, 

Than this: that nothing do I see in you 

That I can find should merit any hate.” 

Good girl ! 

Hotspur most likely “‘ popped the 
question ” while his lady was conde- 
scending to unbuckle his helmet. 
Harry the Fifth’s wooing is expressly 
set down ; and they who would hear it 
as aptly delivered, may do so whenever 
Macready acts the character :— 


“«K, Hen. Fair Katherine, and most fair! 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier 
terms, 

Such as will enter at a lady’s ear, 

And plead his love-suit to her ? 

Kat. Your majesty shall mock at me: I 
cannot speak your England. 

K. Hen. O fair Katherine, if you will 
love me soundly with your French heart, 
I will be glad to hear you confess it bro- 
kenly with your English tongue. Do you 
like me, Kate? 

Kat. Pardonnes moi—I can not tell vat 
is ‘ like me.’ 

K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate ; 
and you are like an angel. But I am 
glad you speak no better English, or you 
might find me such a plain king, that you 
would think I had sold my farm to buy a 
crown, I know no ways to mince it in 
love; but to say directly, I love you. 
Give me your answer, 1’ faith, do: and 
so clap hands, and a bargain. How say 
you, lady ?” 

Having thus decidedly “ popped the 
question,” the royal wooer proceeds to 
back his suit with arguments so worthy 
of every man’s emulation, and of every 
woman’s appreciation, that we must 
beg our readers, however well they may 
be acquainted with it—nay, we must 
not be denied—to peruse the entire 
scene-once more. Harry’s wooing is 
at once that of a king and a man—a 
soldier and a gentleman. Its affecta- 
tion is on the side of its ruggedness ; 
for, did we not already know that 
Harry was as poetical as Romeo him- 
self, we might learn, from this scene 
alone, that his imaginative is not less 
than his physical prowess ; and that he 
can sit as gallantly in the saddle of 
Pegasus as in that of his war-horse. 

VOL, XXI, NO, CXXIV, 
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The gay King Edward, more smitten 
with the charms of Lady Grey than 
with the bonds of wedlock, “ pops the 
question” in a double sense. The 
widow, however, is more than a match 
for the wily monarch; who, being 
obliged to own that her “ perfections 
of modesty and wit challenge sove- 
reignty,” repeats “ the question” in a 
more simple sense, and obtains a defi- 
nitive affirmative. How the subtle 
Richard “ pops” to the Lady Anne is 
familiar to all; and as the scene is no 
favourite with the ladies, we will say 
no more about it. The mere animal 
Harry the Eighth “ pops” to Anne 
Bullen, in the form of a marchioness’ 
title and a thousand a-year; leaving 
her to understand that, when Queen 
Kate is divorced, said Anne shall be 
queen, as subsequently happens: and 
the consequence is—Betty Tudor. 
Troilus makes but a poor “ pop” of 
his “ question ;” for Cressida has a 
cast in her eye, and can look after two 
lovers at once. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in King Lear, “ pops the ques- 
tion” to Cordelia with a proviso, which 
being refused by her father, leaves her 
free to the majesty of lrance, who, 
finding her 

‘* Most rich, being poor ; 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, 
despised ;” 


at once “seizes upon her and her 
virtues,” and “ takes up that which is 
cast away.” In Romeo and Juliet, by 
a happy accident, the lady herself 
“ pops the question,” without knowing 
she is to be “ taken at her word.” 
Whether young ladies often declare 
themselves to the moon, we know not; 
but it is certain that their lovers are 
prone to run about o’ nights, and that 
maidens should therefore be cautious 
of audible soliloquies. While Juliet is 
in the balcony, Romeo is concealed 
among the “ fruit-trees.” 


« Jul. O Romeo, Romeo! 
art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name ; 
And, for that name, which is no part of 
thee, 
Take all myself ! 
Rom, I take thee at thy word,” &c. 


wherefore 


Of the “‘ tenders of affection” made 
by Hamlet to Ophelia, we have only 
one written example :— 

“ To the celestial, and my soul's idol, the 
most beautified Ophelia, 
In her excellent white bosom, these, &c. 
EE 
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Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar: 
But never doubt I iove. 
O dear Ophelia, Iam ill at these num- 
bers ; 1 have not art to reckon my groans : 
but that I love thee best, O most best! 
believe it. Adieu. 
Thine evermore, most dear lady, 
Whilst this machine is to him 


Ham ter.” 
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Othello, be sure, did not “ pop the 
question ” till he was sure of the lady's 
answer. Then took he “a pliant hour,” 
with all the tact of good generalship ; 
“ subdued her even to the very qua- 
lity ” of his Moor-ship ; and mounted 
the most dingy of banners upon the 
most delicate of citadels. 

With this we conclude—at least for 
the present. 


SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY. 


FIFTH SERIES. 


BORUNDUK. 


Borunbvuk was a sprightly, satirical 
poet, who was much dreaded by his 
contemporaries, on account of his wit 
and caustic humour. He was the 
especial panegyrist of Prince Baikara 
Ben Omar, the grandson of Omar. 
When Baikara ascended the throne, 
he ordered that the sum of five hun- 
dred ducats should be paid to Borun- 
duk. By a mistake of the secretary, 
he received only two hundred; and 
therefore addressed the following lines 
to the sultan :— 


« The Shah, the terror of his foes, 
Who well the sound of flatt’ry knows, 
The conqu’ror of the world, the lord 
Of nations vanquish’d by his sword, 
Gave, while he praised my verse, to me 
Five hundred ducats as a fee. 


Great was the sultan’s gen’rous mood, 
Great is his servant’s gratitude, 
And great the sum ; but, strange to say, 
Three hundred melted by the way ! 
Perhaps the words in Turkish tongue 
Convenient meaning may contrive ; 
Or else my greedy ear was wrong, 
That turn’d two hundred into five.” 


The sultan was extremely entertained 
at the readiness of the poet ; and send- 
ing for him, assured him that the words 
besch jus altun signified in Turkish a 
thousand ducats, which he ordered to 
be immediately paid. 


KHODJA MESSUD 


was of an illustrious family of Kun ; 
one of the most celebrated writers of 
Mesnevys in the last cycle of Persian 
poets. He chose the admired subject 
of Yussuf and Zuleikha for one of his 
poems. He was called to Herat, in 
the time of the Sultan Hossein Mirza, 
to celebrate the events of his reign in 


verse; and appears to have devoted 
himself to the task in rather a laborious 
manner, for he wrote twelve thousand 
lines of a poem on the subject dictated ; 
and would, no doubt, have added as 
many more, had not death put an end 
to his enthusiasm. He was the author 
of many admired poems ; among others, 
“ A Dispute between the Sun and the 
Moon,” and “ between the Pen and 
the Sword.” In the latter occur the 
following frequently quoted lines :— 


“« The camel through the dreary waste 
Of Arab sands, with ready will, 
Plods on in long-enduring haste, 
And bears his burden, patient still : 
Though gems and gold his load incloses, 
Far o’er the gloomy desert borne, 
Amidst the beds all fill’d with roses, 
He asks no guerdon but a thorn.” 


MIR ALISHIR. 


Mir Alishir sprang from a noble 
family ; and was the son of Behauder, 
one of the grandees of the court of the 
sultan of Zagathay. His grandfather 
by his mother’s side was one of the 
age emirs of the Sultan Baikari 

lirza, the grandfather of Hossein 
Mirza, under whose reign Mir Alishir 
attained the highest posts of honour, 
and acquired the greatest renown. The 
friendship of this prince for Mir Alishir, 
whom he raised in the first instance to 
the dignity of keeper of the great seal, 
and afterwards to that of first vizir, 
originated at school, where they were 
bred together. Alishir attached himself 
originally to the Sultan Abul Kassem 
Babur Mirza, who was greatly attached 
to him, and called him his son. After 
his death, he continued his studies at 
Meshed ; which place he quitted for 
Samarcand, on account of the disturb- 
ances which broke out in Khorassan, 
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and applied himself diligently to the 
acquirement of knowledge in the col- 
lege of Khodja Faslullah Aboul-leisli. 
When Hossein Mirza became uncon- 
trolled ruler of Khorassan, he requested 
Sultan Alimed Mirza, at that time ruler 
of the countries beyond the Oxus, to 
send Alishir to him, However unwill- 
ing to part with Cogn Sultan Ahmed 
gave him a splendid escort to conduct 
him to the court of Hossein Mirza, 
where he was received with the greatest 
distinction ; thus adding renown to the 
sultan’s reign, by the protection he af- 
forded to the cultivation of letters. 
Alishir’s palace was open to all men 
of learning : and, notwithstanding that 
the reins of government were placed in 
his hands, in the midst of the weightiest 
affairs, he neglected no opportunity of 
improving both himself and others in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Zagathay 
and Persian poetry were his favourite 
recreations. As study was, however, 
more attractive to him than business, 
and as he wished to live exclusively 
for the former, he gradually withdrew 
himself from the latter; and, first of all, 
exchanged his post of grand vizir for 
that of governor of Astrabad ; finally 
relinquishing that office, to addict him- 
self entirely to his favourite pursuits. 
By this voluntary resignation he lost 
nothing of the consideration in which 
he was held —it even increased daily ; 
so much so, that the sultan was con- 
stantly devising means of giving him 
new proofs of his esteem. On one oc- 
casion, when the vizir, Khodja Medj- 
deddin, gave a grand entertainment to 
the sultan, the latter bestowed on the 
vizir a robe of honour (kalaat), which 
he acknowledged after the usual cere- 
monial of Zagathay, by performing nine 
genuflexions ; and when Alishir pre- 
sented him also with his own robe, the 
vizir put it over the sultan’s kaftan of 
honour, and returned the poet the same 
thanks that he had rendered to his 
master. Alishir was not only honoured 
by his own sultan and his officers, but 
foreign princes also esteemed and re- 
spected him. The last years of his life 
he gave himself up entirely to the la- 
bours of authorship, to collect his 


* This idea is strikingly like Juliet’s :— 
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works together, of which the smallest 
portion were written im the Persian, 
and the greater part in the Zagathay 
(Turkish), languages. In his Turkish 
works, he assumed the poetical name 
of Nevaji, and in his Persian poems 
that of Fani. The collection of his 
Persian gazels consists of six thousand 
distiches (twelve thousand lines). 

As an example of the latter, Sam 
Mirza gives the following verse :— 


“« My heart, which bows to thy command, 
Thou treatest as a child might do, 
Who holds a bird within his hand, 
A favourite and captive too ;* 
Like him, thou wilt not let it fly, 
Though promising its liberty ; 
Nor place it in a cage alone, 
And make the victim all thy own. 
Ah, bear him not, while tortured so, 
Where he may see the roses blow! 
No pleasure waits on him or me, 
Deprived of liberty or thee !” 


BEDIOL-SEMAN MIRZA 


was the son of Sultan Hossein Mirza, 
and, after his father’s death, reigned 
conjointly with his younger brother, 
Mozaffer Hossein Mirza, over Khoras- 
san, in the year 1507, a.u. 913. He 
was subsequently obliged to take re- 
fuge in Irak from Mozaffer’s usurpa- 
tion; and, in the year 1514, went to the 
court of the Ottoman sultan, Selim I., 
where, after a few months’ residence, 
he died of the plague. From a work 
called The Ship of the Time, a Persian 
anthology, these lines have been ex- 
tracted, which is all of the royal poet’s 
composition which appeared at all 
worth preserving :— 
*‘ Since not for me thy cheek of roses 
shines, 
My bosom like the fading tulip pines ; 
Who in his burning heart conceals its 
flame, 
And mine, in absence, perishes the same. 
Pour wine—and let me as I drink sup- 
pose 
I see the colours of that blushing rose ; 
Pour wine — and let it borrow every hue 
Born in the tulip’s petals wet with dew ; 
Till I believe thou mayst e’en yet be 
mine — 
And let me never wake, nor that sweet 
dream resign.” 


« Wanton’s bird, 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving jealous of its liberty,” 
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SEID KASSIM OL-ENWAR. 


A great mystical poet, called, from 
his knowledge and writings, the Diver 
into the Sea of Truth, the Falcon of 
the Transcendant Plains, the Profound 
Knower of the World of Spirits, the 
Key of the Treasury of Secrecy, &c. 
He was born at Tebreez; and was a 
member of a considerable family of the 
tribe of Seid, descended from the same 
stock as the Prophet. In his youth he 
dedicated himself, under the guidance 
of the Sheikh Sadreddin Erdebili, to 
the contemplative life and deep study 
of the Sifis. He then journeyed to 
Ghilau, where he soon acquired great 
fame ; and subsequently went into 
Khorassan. During his residence at 
Herat he obtained such celebrity, and 
was surrounded by so many princes 
and learned men, his followers, that 
Sultan Shahrokh (the son of Timur), 
moved by jealousy of the Seid, and at- 
tentive to the danger of the increase of 
the Safi creed, commanded him to re- 
tire from the capital. In order to miti- 
gate the harshness of this command, 
Baissangur, the son of Shahrokh, a 
learned and noble prince, a great pro- 
tector of letters and learned men, and 
who himself wrote in six different lan- 
guages, employing constantly forty co- 
pyists in transcribing MSS., took upon 
himself to make it known to the Seid, 
which he did in the most humane man- 
ner, inquiring of him, in the course of 
conversation, why he did not follow the 
counsel contained in his own verse. 
The Seid inquired in which verse, and 
Baissangur immediately quoted the 
following :— 


“« Kassim, cease at once thy lay ; 
Rise and take thy onward way ; 
Other lands have waited long, 
Worthy thy immortal song : 
Give the bird of paradise 
What the vulture cannot prize ; 
Honey let thy friends receive, 
To thy foes the carrion leave.” 


The Seid thanked him, and imme- 
diately set out for Balkh and Samar- 
cand, where he remained for a time. 
lie afterwards, however, returned to 
Iierat, where, as before, he was con- 
stantly followed by great and powerful 
men. His death occurred in the village 
of Kordjad, near Nishapour, where a 
garden had been bought for him by 
his disciples, in which he greatly de- 
lighted. This took place in the year 
1431, a.u, 835; and his tomb was 
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erected in the very garden which he so 

much enjoyed. Mir Alishir afterwards 

piously endowed it. The lines which 

are here given are a curious specimen 

of the mystical style, concluding in 

rather a contradictory strain, whose 

hidden meaning is not for vulgar eyes 

to discover !— 

“« The sun is dark before thy form, 
Although his being springs from thee ; 

Thou sitt’st enthroned in cloud and storm, 
And all thy power with terror see : 

The bird of life within my breast 

Longs for thy paradise of rest. 

Thou art the sun, and earth the shade 

By thy eternal presence made ; 

Yet turn not from the shade away, 

Nor spurn this heap of darken’d clay. 

‘ Behind! behind !’—we hear a voice, 

Which bids us fear while we rejoice ; 

And drives us back, when at thy gate 

In trembling hope we ling'ring wait. 

But if thou should’st conceal thy face, 

And vacancy but mark its place, 

Though I for ever seek thine eye, 

I blame not thy severity. 

Lovely thou art, and blest is he 

Whose praise is humbly giv’n to thee. 

The path of hell thou bidd’st me know, 
And say’st, ‘ Beloved one! in vain, 

Shouldst thou amidst its mazes go, 
Were skill to guide thee back again,’ 

I am thy slave, thine, only thine, 

Be punishment or guerdon mine. 


The time is dark — oh, bring more light! 
I quarrel not with wine to-night: 

O Kassim, call thy friends around, 

And be the bow] with roses crown’d!” 


Nothing ! 
What are the hopes that lead us on, 
Till peace and health and joy is gone? 
All nothing worth! 
What time and space, and night and day, 
What dark December, blooming May, 
The flowers of earth—- 
What the bright rose, with perfumed 
breath — 
What the rude wind, whose touch is 
death ? 
What is the pride and pomp of power, 
That waits on man one little hour? 
What is the melting sigh, the smile, 
Whose sweetness can the wise beguile? 
What beauty’s glances, kind or coy — 
What love’s brief hopes, or briefer joy — 
What glory’s meed —what honour's 
name— 
What patriot acts or warrior fame — 
What this vast earth, with wonders 
fraught ? 
All—but our trust in God—all nought! 


ISMET OF BOKHARA 


was descended from a noble family of 
Bokhara, tracing his ancestry to Djafer, 
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the son of Abu Thaleb. He was suc- 
cessful in all kinds of poetical compo- 
sition; and flourished in the time of 
Prince Khalil, the grandson of Timour, 
whom he instructed in the art of poetry. 
He died in the year 1425, a.n. 829. 


“ By thee the rose to smile was taught ; 

From thee its sweetness, too, was caught ; 

And in the hyacinth we trace 

Thy jetty ringlets’ glowing grace ; 

Thy mouth is like the bud of spring, 

All bloom and beauty opening : 

The cedar, rising far above 

All others in the perfumed grove, 

Thy majesty with envy knows, 

And boasts of charms to thee she owes. 

Though Khizzer’s fount, for ever bright, 
Like liquid pearl, flows fresh and free, 

It has not half thine eye’s pure light, 

Nor gems like words that spring from 

thee. 

What joy to Ismet’s heart were known, 

Like Khizzer’s fount his heart were 
blest, 

If thou wouldst smile on him alone 

As thou canst smile on all the rest !” 


KEMAL RHODJINDI 


was a great sheikh and lyric poet, and 
a contemporary of Hafiz, who much 
esteemed him, considering him and 
Selman as amongst the first poets of 
their time. He was born at Khodjindi, 
a town situated in one of the most 
beautiful and fertile districts of Persia. 
After having made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he settled at Tabreez, a place 
which he found extremely agreeable 
during the reign of the princes of the 
family of Jelair. The principal per- 
sonages of Tabreez became his pupils, 
and he led a life of literary ease and 
enjoyment ; but when Tokat Mish Khan 
surprised Tabreez, Sheikh Kemal was 
made prisoner, and was curried to 
Serai, in KiptjAk, by order of Man- 
gukhan, where he remained four years. 
On the arrival there of Tokat Mish 
Khan, who deposed the Emirs Wali and 
Ferhad Aka, he composed the fotlow- 
ing lines :— 
“ Ferhad Aka his will declared 
(Whose power the Emir Wali shared), 
‘A noble city shall arise, 
Whose turrets, gleaming to the skies, 
All nations shall with envy see. 
Unnumbered shall the workmen be ; 
Each mighty weight, each pond'rous 
stone, 
Brought by Tabreezian hands alone.’ 
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He said: like ants, whole swarms of 
slaves 
Besiege the quarry’s echoing caves — 
When, like a thunder-burst, from far 
Sweeps on the army of the Shah! 
And, bark! a voice, whose fatal breath 
Proclaims to myriads war and death! 
‘ Khosru, to fill his great renown, 
The ruby of Shireen must gain : 
Tle wears that jewel in his crown ; 
Ferhad but builds the rocks in vain !’”* 


The sheikh had no reason to com- 
plain of his abode at Serai; the most 
distinguished inhabitants of the town 
had been his pupils: yet he sighed for 
Tabreez again,—a wish which he thus 
expressed :— 


To Tabree:. 


Tabreez! my soul’s bright place of rest 
Is in thy valley cool and fair ; 
And all the hopes that swell my breast 
Are fixed upon the dwellers there. 
No other sun is warm but thine : 
My eyes will flow with tears for ever, 
Till this eternal thirst of mine 
Is quench’d within thy sparkling river ! 


The passionate love of the Eastern 
poets for their native cities, or the city 
of their adoption, appears continually 
in their poems: amongst many others, 
that of an Arabian, addressed to Da- 
mascus, is full of tenderness.¢ Da- 
mascus is always described as the most 
delightful of Oriental towns. Situated 
at the foot of Mount Lebanon, in a 
delicious valley, watered with streams 
which keep it always fresh and green, 
rich in flowers and fruits, and possess- 
ing a temperate climate, it appears to 
merit the encomiums lavished upon it. 
It is called in Scripture the City of 
Delight, and the Bright City. 


Oh, City of Delight ! Bright spot! 

Oh, friends beloved, and lost too long ! 
I, unlamented and forgot, 

To ye pour forth my mournful song. 
Damascus ! city of my heart! 

My soul consumes with secret wo ; 
By space and time thus kept apart, 

My tears in ceaseless torrents flow. 
My couch each night fresh floods bedew ; 
Day wakes me but to weep anew ! 

From the sad hour we parted last, 
For me all joy, all hope is past! 

I think of days — so dear, so blest, 
And my heart witbers in my breast. 


Why am I not, as oft of yore, 
In Niren’s lovely vale once more; 


* See the story of Ferhad and Shireen, frequently mentioned, and a constant 
allusion with the poets. 


t See Humbert, Anthologie Arabe, 
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Where smiling early flow’rs are born, 
And heav'n’s bright dews each leaf adorn? 
No other tears that valley sees, 

No sighs but doves’ among the trees ; 
That murmur as the branches swing 

To the soft wind’s low whispering. 


Think of that plain spread at the feet 

Of those high rocks — our frequent seat ; 
Think of our ev’nings of delight ; 

Think of each balmy, starlit night ! 

Oh! nights like those—all form’d to bless 
A life can in one hour compress ! 

Think of my grief, my wasting care— 
To dream of this—and here despair ! 


The Sheikh Kemal had still some 
praise left to bestow on Serai. 


Moonlight at Serai. 


’T is fatal to behold thy face, 

Or gaze upon the moon too long ; 
I saw thee in that shady place, 

Where night-winds listen to my song. 
Thou, on thy terrace, wand’ring stray’d, 
And, lo !—a brighter moon display’d? 


Think not thy charms can be concealed, 
Where’er we look thy light we see : 

Oh, nightingale! thy voice reveal’d, 
liow dear, Serai, to thee and me! 


Serai, where beauty loves to live : 

All the Serais both worlds can give * 
To me, can nothing yield so bright 

As eyes like these — and such a night! 


The wish of Kemal was at length 
granted, and he was permitted to re- 
turn to Tabreez, near which city the 
sultan, Oveiz Jelair, built him a house. 
From this time he became the pro- 
claimed disciple of the poet Hafiz, in 
whose honour he sang these strains ; — 


To Hafiz. 


I heard him sing !—Oh, turn, I said, 
On all the world thy g) .ace divine ; 
By one kind, gentle look repaid, 
I am content—so that is mine. 
Let others hear thee and adore, 
Give me one word—I ask no more. 


Ile sang !—and words all fire, all light, 
Flow'd from his tongue like gems and 
gold ; 
I counted words like stars of night, 
That heav’n’s eternal circlets hold. 
Shine on, I said, one ray alone 
Is all I covet as my own. 


He sang !—and eyes with weeping dim, 
And lips all parch’d with sighs of flame 

Renew’'d their softest griefs for him, 
And melted at his cherish’d name : 
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The torch that lights all hearts he bore ; 
One spark I sought, and ask’d no more ! 


Hafiz is said to have been so de- 
lighted with this poem, that he ex- 
claimed on hearing. it, that Sheikh 
Kemal surpassed all poets, ancient and 
modern, in the purity and sweetness 
of his language. Great allowance 
must be made for the impossibility of 
rendering into a language so different 
as English the turns of expression 
and the play on words which give so 
much character, and admit of so much 
taste and elegant allusion, in the original, 
so that it appears almost absurd when 
we hear of the extravagant praises 
bestowed on the Eastern poets by their 
admirers, while we compare the meagre 
translation with the encomium. 

Kemal did not sing the praise of 
yrinces in Kassideh, nor did he write 
onal. but only Gazels and frag- 
ments. Sultan Emiranshah, the son of 
Timur, made him a present of ten 
thousand sequins, in order to pay his 
debt. He died in the year 1389, a.u. 
792, and was buried at Tabreez. He 
dedicated to the readers of his Divan 
these verses, which are somewhat sin- 
gular, as conveying his opinion of his 
own merits, and remind one of the cele- 
brated Ronsard's + praises of his own 


** Golden re, whom all the muses claim, 


And Phebus crowns with uncontested 
fame,” 


To my Readers. 


Sing not my lays like idle verse, 
Forgotten soon as heard or known ; 
But read and ponder, and rehearse 
Each syllable, with pausing tone ; 
Sweep not the surface of my song 
As feathers glide in air along. 
Deep are the oe of my lore, 
In ev'ry word a mine of thought; 
Gather with care the wondrous ore, 
And prize the pile with wisdom 
fraught. 


Gazel. 


Beauty has long been sought and sung, 
But no one tires her praise to tell ; 

The world with fame has often rung, 
But still the poet’s numbers swell. 


And none has found, whate’er he knows 
Of earth below, or heaven above ; 

Though ’t is a theme all life bestows, 
— Enough of beauty or of love. 


* Alluding to Paradise and the houris. 
t See his poems, Specimens of the Early Poetry of France. 
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I sigh to leave so much undone, 
Such words unsaid, such thoughts un- 
sung. 
But, see! the caravan moves on; 
And, hark! the Kaaba’s bell* has rung! 


Gazel. 


Bid the moon her glances hide, 
We, without her, can be blest ; 
I have wandered from thy side, 
And my heart is now at rest. 
Think not that thy cheek has power, 
Though its mole might seem a star, 
To allure me at this hour, 
Ilappier in thine absence far. 


In thy tresses lingers doubt, 
Danger twines thee round about ; 
Even the Moollah, grave and wise, 
Loses wisdom in thine eyes. 


I, at length, have broke thy snare, 
Why again its rigours dare ? 
Like the nightingale am I, 

rom his cage escaped with pain, 
Will he, blest with liberty, 

Linger to be bound again ? 


Gazel, 
The mountain-cedar cannot shew 

A form like thine so full of grace ; 
Can honey, like thy accents, flow, 

Can any softness match thy face? 
What turban, bound with gems and gold, 
Is precious like thy hair's dark fold? 
What breezes from the balmy south 
Have half the sweetness of thy mouth ? 
What nightingale has such a voice? 

W hat song of his such love can tell 
To bid the lover’s heart rejoice, 

Or, ah! deceive him balfso well? 
What sky with all its stars so bright 
As are thine eyes’ mysterious light ? 
What spell, what snare, so deep, so strong, 
As to thy slightest word belong ? 

What evil, dark and subtle art, 
Has power to match thy harpy heart? 


Gazel, 
‘The dews that to the musk-rose cling, 
The sweetness of thy lip may tell ; 
The sun-moats, wild and glittering, 
May paint thy laughing eyes as well. 
Thou art the treasure sought by all, 
Before whose shrine thy vot'ries fall, 
And die with longing for the prize 
Form’d to delude and charm all eyes. 
Like flax, that moonbeams render white, 
My heart is purified by thee ; 
I wander in the silent night, 
And at thy threshold bend my knee. 
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I ask no couch but that cold stone, 
Where I may weep and sigh alone. 


Be wise who will, all love appears 

The idle dream of wasted years ; 

The cup that once for me had charms, 

Now with disgust my heart alarms. 

Kemal! bedew with tears the dust, 
Pity and Love are near akia ; 

She may be kind—she will—she must 
Unclose the gate and let thee in! 


Gazel. 
Love her not! oh, first decide 
What could hapless Medjnoon do. 
Could his eyes their vision hide, 
When her spells fair Leila threw ? 
Say what prudence would avail 
To have changed that tragic tale? 
Tell me why Ferhad could love, 
Knowing all his rival's fame ; 
Though his passion could not move 
Bright Shireen to feel the same ? 
Tell me why Shireen at last 
Wept for all her rigour past? 
Yes, she wept! though then too late, 
Poor Ferhad's unpitied fate. 
In her heart I love so well, 
Pity, like Shireen’s, may dwell ; 
And Kemal now, poor and vile, 
Be a monarch in her smile ! 


A MS. of the Divan of Kemal, 
which had been the property of a 
sultan, is possessed by the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, and is a great treasure 
as a specimen of splendid writing; 
and, also, for the superbly executed 
miniatures which adorn it, illustrating 
the poems. These pictures are not 
more than a square inch in size; there 
are two on each side of the concluding 
verse ; and though so small, represent, 
with the greatest correctness, either 
allegorically or simply, the meaning of 
the poet. The Asiatic Society in Lon- 
don are rich in very beautiful MS. 
specimens of Oriental minuteness ; 
amongst them copies of the Koran on 
delicate strips beautifully illuminated, 
so small as to require a strong glass to 
decipher the character. Some of these 
can be rolled up into an incredibly 
small space, and carried in the pocket. 
Nothing but the fairy’s gift of tapestry, 
which could be enclosed in a walnut- 
shell, can be compared to these won- 
ders. A copy of the Mahabarata is at 


* The signal of the march of a caravan is given by the sound of bells: the Kaaba 


is the sacred object of pilgrimage. 


_ + Caligraphy in the East is called ‘a golden profession.” Of all books copied 
with peculiar care and taste, the Koran has employed the greatest number of writers, 
who vie with each other in their extraordinary performances in this style. This caused 
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at this moment in London, which is 
said to exceed all that could be im- 
agined of human patience in the mi- 
nuteness and beauty of its execution. 


OMAR CHIAM, or Kily-YoorN.* 


One of the most remarkable of Per- 
sian poets, unprecedented in regard to 
the freedom of his religious opinions, 
The Voltaire of Persia, whose works 
gave great offence to the priests, but 
are, nevertheless, highly esteemed by 
general readers, apparently with jus- 
tice, as the animation and brilliancy of 
his style are unquestionable.  Ilis 
hatred of hypocrisy and the tricks of 
false devotees appears his crime in the 
eyes of the supposed pious ; his toler- 
ance of other creeds was looked upon 
with equal suspicion and dislike. 

Ile was born at Nishapoor, and de- 
voted much of his time to the study of 
astronomy, of which science he was a 
distinguished professor ; but it is said 
that, instead of his studies leading him 
to the acknowledgment of the Supreme 
Being, they prompted his disbelief. 
The result of his reflections on this 
important subject is given in a poem 
of his, much celebrated, under the 
title of Rubajat Omar Chiam. 

He was the friend of Hassan Sab- 
bah, the founder of the sect of the 
Assassins; and it has been conjec- 
tured, assisted him in the establish- 
ment of his diabolical doctrine and 
fellowship. Some allowance must, 
however, be made for the prejudices 
of his historians, who would, of course, 
neglect nothing calculated to cast 
odium on one so inimical to their su- 
perstitions. 

Omar Chiam seems particularly to 
direct his satire against the mysticism of 
Moasi, the most exalted poet of his 
time, though inferior in this extraordi- 
nary and incomprehensible style to the 
later followers of the same _ school, 
Attar and the great Moollah. 
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However reprehensible his mockery 
would be if really directed against 
religion in general, it scarcely deserves 
the severity it met with when we con- 
sider that it was the abuses he attacked 
and the absurdities he ridiculed; and 
as for the incongruities introduced into 
his poems, and his professed love of 
pleasure, he is only following, or rather 
pointing out as absurd, the contradic- 
tions of the mystic poets, which are 
difficult enough to reconcile to the un- 
derstanding, whether allegorical or not. 
The following will give an idea of the 
style of Omar Chiam :— 


“ Ye, who seek for pious fame, 

And that light should gild your name ; 
Ie this duty ne’er forgot, 

* Love your neighbour—harm him not.’ 


To Thee, Great Spirit, I appeal, 
Who canst the gates of truth unseal ; 
I follow none, nor ask the way 

Of men, who go, like me, astray ; 
They perish, but thou canst not die, 
But liv’st to all eternity. 


Such is vain man’s uncertain state, 

A little makes him base or great ; 

One hand shall hold the Koran’s scroll, 
The other raise the sparkling bowl ;— 
One saves, and one condemns the soul. 


The temple I frequent is high, 

A turkis-vaulted dome—the sky 
Thut spans the worlds with majesty. 
Not quite a Moslem in my creed, 
Nor quite a Giaour, my faith indeed 
May startle some who hear me say 
1'd give my pilgrim’s staff away, 
And sell my turban, for an hour 

Of music in a fair one’s bower. 

I'd sell the rosary for wine, 

Though holy names around it twine. 
And prayers the pious make so long, 
Are turned by me to tender song ; 
Or if a prayer I should repeat, 

It is at my beloved’s feet. 


They blame me that my words are clear ; 
I am, at least, what I appear, 

Nor do my acts my words belie,— 

At least, I shun hypocrisy. 


Sadi to say, that “ the Koran was sent to reform the conduct of men, but men thought 


only of embellishing its leaves.” 


A maxim of the Caliph Ali was, ‘‘ Learn to write 


well: fine writing is one of the keys of riches.” Such frequent allusion is made to 
fine writing by Eastern poets, that the reader must excuse the repetition of notes on 
the subject, which naturally occur. The Persian commentator on Arabic Aphorisms 
(edited by Weston) says, ‘* Words set to music have a wondrous power when aided 
by inspiration and the magic of fine writing.” Again :— A poem is a sweet-scented 
flower, spotted like a leopard, polished by much rubbing, and written with the ink of 
two centuries.” ‘* An impostor rivets his triumph by writing carelessly, and making it 
difficult to decipher, so that no extracts can be made that will repay the loss of time 
in reading it.” Fakr-eddin Rasi, when speaking of the merits of the Caliph Mostasem- 


billah says, “‘ he knew the Koran by heart, and his hand-writing was very beautiful.” 
* See Scott Waring. 
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It happened that but yesterday 

I marked a potter beating clay ; 

The earth spoke out, ‘Why dost thou 
strike ? 

Both thou and I are born alike ; 

Though some may sink and some may 
soar, 

We all are earth, and nothing more !’” 


Ilis verses in praise of beauty and 
wine are much admired :— 


Gazel. 


Nature made me love the rose, 

And my hand was formed alone 
Thus the wine-cup to enclose : 
Blame, then, ye—the goblet’s foes— 

Nature’s fault, and not my own. 


When a houri form appears, 
Who a vase of ruby bears ; 
Call me Giaour, if then I prize 
All the joys of Paradise ! 


In Praise of Wine. 


Morn’s first rays are glimmering, 
From the skies the stars are creeping ; 
Rouse !—for shame !—the goblet bring, 
All too long thou liest sleeping ; 
Open those Narcissus eyes, 
Wake—be happy—and be wise! 


Why, ungrateful man! repine, 
When the cup is bright with wine ? 
All my life 1 ’ve sought in vain, 
Knowledge and content to gain ; 
All that Nature could unfold, 

Have I in her page unroll’d ; 

All of glorious and of grand, 

I have sought to understand. 

’T was in youth my early thought, 
Riper years no wisdom brought ; 


Omar Chiam, or Khy-Yoorn. 


Life is ebbing, sure, though slew, 
And I feel I nothing know. 


Bring the bowl !—at least in this 
Dwells no shadow’d distant bliss. 
See! I clasp the cup whose power 
Yields more wisdom in an hour 
Than whole years of study give, 
Vainly seeking how to live. 

Wine disperses into air 

Selfish thoughts and selfish care, 
Dost thou know why wine I prize? 
He who drinks all ill defies ; 

And can awhile throw off the thrall 
Of self, the God we worship—all ! 


The Vanity of Regret. 


Notbing in this world of ours 
Flows as we would have it flow ; 
What avail, then, careful hours, 
Thought and trouble, tears and wo? 
Through the shrouded veil of earth 
Life’s rich colours gleaming bright, 
Though in truth of little alk 
Yet allure with meteor light. 
Life is torture or suspense, 
Thought is sorrow—drive it hence ! 
With no will of mine I came, 
With no will depart the same ! 


The Praises of Wine. 


Know’st thou whence the hues are drawn, 
Which the tulip’s leaves adorn ? 

’T is that blood has soak’d the earth 
Where her beauties had their birth, 
Know’st thou why the violet’s eyes 
Gleam with dewy purple dyes? 

’T is that tears for love untrue 

Bathed the banks where first she grew.* 


If no roses bloom for me, 
Thorns my only flowers must be ; 


* Allusions to flowers are without end in Oriental poetry : the violet is one of 


the chief favourites. Numerous are the fables and metaphors in which it holds a 
distinguished place. Humbert quotes the following from an Arabian writer, which 
has considerable grace in illustrating sympathy :— 


** The tender violet loves to grow 
Within the shade that roses throw ; 
The myrtle-branch bends towards the rose, 
Behold how God his wisdom shews ! 
How natures, formed alike, come nigh, 
Attracted by sweet sympathy !” 


Sympathy is thus described by a Sanscrit author :— 


«« He who is loved is ne'er forgot, 

Through absence, space, and ev’ry ill ; 
But he the heart confesses not, 

Though ever near, is absent still. 
The bad and good in life who meet, 

Like the red lotus and the stream, 
Each other ne’er in friendship greet, 

Though close in fellowship they seem. 
But they who seek the path of right, 
Though parted far will still unite ; 
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If no sun shine on my way, 
Torches must provide my day. 
Let me drink, as drink the wise ; 
Pardon for our weakness lies 
In the cup,— for Heaven well knew, 
When I first to being sprung, 
I should love the rosy dew, 
And its praise would oft be sung. 
*T were impiety to say 
We would cast the cup away, 
And be votaries no more, 
Since ’t was all ordained before. 


The latter part of this poem seems 
written in ridicule of the belief in pre- 
destination, carried to so absurd a 
length by Mahommedans. Reland 
cites these lines on the subject :— 

« That which is written must arrive ; 
*Tis vain to murmur, or to strive : 

Give up all thought to God, for he 

Has fixed thy doom by his decree ; 

All good, all ill, depends on Fate,— 
The slaves of God must bear and wait.” 


Not only as respects man does this 
superstition apply, but it extends to 
every thing in nature. Sadi relates, in 
his Gulistan, of a fisherman who had 
caught a fish which his strength did 
not allow him to drag to shore: fearing 
to be drawn into the river himself, he 
abandoned his line, and the fish swam 
away with the bait in his mouth. Tis 
companions mocked him, and he re- 
plied,—* What couldI do? This ani- 
mal escaped, because his last hour 
fixed by fate was not yet come. Fate 
governs all, and the fisherman cannot 
overcome it more than another ; nor 
can he catch fish, if fate is against 
him, even in the Tigris. The fish 
itself, even though dry, would not die, 
if it was the will of fate to preserve its 


Even as the water-lily feels, 
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life.” The poet adds,—“ Oh man! 
why shouldst thou fear? 1f thy hour 
is not come, in vain would thy enemy 
rush against thee with his lance in rest; 
his arms and his feet would be tied by 
fate; and the arrow would be turned 
away, though in the hands of the most 
expert archer.” A father thus speaks 
to his son,—** Honours and riches are 
not the fruits of our efforts; therefore 
give thyself no useless trouble: they 
cannot be obtained by force, and all 
efforts, to obtain are of no more service 
than collyrium on the eyes of the 
blind. Thou mayst be a prodigy of 
talent, but all thy genius is of no avail, 
if fate is against thee. 


* « Reproach me not, and vainly say, 
‘ Why idly thus from day to day 
Let every good pass hy thy door, 
Nor swell by industry thy store !’ 
I answer, ‘ Labour, toil, and pain, 
Prudence, wit, foresight,—all is vain. 
Travels are useless ; some succeed, 
But others but to failure lead. 
Fate rules. The miser counts his heaps, 
And fortune crowns him while he sleeps.” 
The Wisdom of the Supreme. 
All we see, above — around — 
Is but built on fairy ground ; 
All we trust is empty shade, 
To deceive our reason made, 
Tell me not of Paradise, 
Or the beams of houris’ eyes. 
Who the truth of tales can tell 
Cunning priests invent so well ? 
He who leaves this mortal shore 
Quits it to return no more. 
In vast life’s unbounded tide 
They alone content may gain 
Who can good from ill divide, 
Or in ignorance abide,— 
All hetween is restless pain, 
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By sweetest sympathy like this ; 
When her white petals she reveals, 
The distant moonbeam’s tender kiss.” 


The German poet, Heine, in his exquisite lines entitled IWechsel-sehnen, has a 
similar idea :— 
« The rock was bleak, and wild, and bare, 
Where the sad Pine-tree stood alone ; 
Rooted in dreamy slumber there, 
A shroud of ice around him thrown, 
He dreamt a stately Palm arose 
Far in a distant Eastern land, 
And mourn’d, like him, amidst his snows — 
Lone, in the desert’s burning sand. 
Thus loved they—thus together pined, 
Their sphere unlike, but like in mind ; 
And heart to heart may thus reply, 
Join’d by the power of sympathy.” 
* See Humbert. 
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sefore thy prescience, Power Divine, 

What is this idle sense of mine ? 

What all the learning of the schools ? 

What sages, priests, and pedants !—fools. 

The world is thine! from thee it rose— 

By thee it ebbs— by thee it flows. 

Hence worldly lore! by whom is wisdom 
shewn? 

The Eternal knows*—knows all— and 
He alone ! 


IRAKI. 


Iraki was a native of Hamadan, and 
a disciple of the great Sheikh She- 
habeddin Scherwerdi, author of a host 
of mystical works highly esteemed by 
the Safis. Iraki offended his master, 
in consequence of some love attach- 
ment, and went to India, where he re- 
mained some time, regretting his native 
country, and uttering his complaints in 
moving verse. He lived in company 
with the Sheikh Behaeddin Sekeria, 
who accompanied him on his journey. 
Iie was looked upon with reverence 
by the Indians, who considered him a 
person of great sanctity. One evening, 
the sheikh, passing by the cell which 
Iraki had chosen for his retreat, heard 
him uttering his regrets in the following 
lines :— 


‘** The cause of all our miseries 
Flows from fair woman’s fatal eyes ; 
‘The cup whose taste brings death to man 
Her hand presents — resist who can! 
In every charm she lays a snare,— 
Her eyes—her cheek—her waving hair. 
We gaze—at what a fearful cost! 
The unwary soul is caught and lost : 
Grief and misfortune fill the earth, 
But not enough of wo and puin! 
Love, to complete it, sprung to birth, 
And brought destruction in his train. 
This secret all must know in time,— 
In me, alas! ‘twas made a crime. 
Love first destroy’d my peace, and then 
Made me a victim amongst men. 
So fell the spirit, bent to gain 
A moment's bliss by worlds of pain ; 
Like him, the dangerous treasure won, 
Makes me an exile — and undone !” 


lraki may in these verses have al- 
luded to the fall of the angels Harit 
aud Marit, mentioned in the Koran; 
who, unable to resist the fascinations 
of the beautiful being sent to prove 
their virtue, lost, for her sake, their 
place in heaven. There are, however, 
many Indian legends on this subject, 
one of which is related in the poem 
here given :-— 


Traki. 


The Discontented Spirit. 


Pure are our skies — oh, purer far 
Than those which canopy mortal isles ; 
And in our ether hangs many a star 
Whose radiance never on mortal 
smiles — 
We live, and endless bliss is ours 
In a land of beauty’s fadeless flowers : 
There can breathe no gale but of fresh 
perfume, 
There can rise no scene but of liveliest 
bloom ; 
Our souls are tuned to ceaseless joy, 
Which nought around us may destroy : 
And can it be to me alone 
Gloom and discontent are known ? 


Of late within my soul arose 
Thoughts that can find no pause—no 
rest ; 
New worlds—new wonders they disclose, 
And make my Paradise unblest : 
I cast them from me, but—in vain— 
They come with secret power again, 
And change these realms of love and light 
To solitude and deepest night. 


Though, my new-born wish to gain, 
I must heavenly peace forego, 

Better break my gilded chain, 
Since this ignorance is wo, 

Better —better far to die, 

Having known mortality, 

Having sought on mortal ground 

All the bliss that may be found, 

Perish in the bold endeavour, 

Than, immortal, pine for ever! 


Tis since the time that to our shore 
A bark came o’er the distant sea, 
And told, what none had dream’d before, 
How fuir the sons of earth may be ! 
We mark’d them hail with free delight 
Each scene that met their dazzled sight ; 
We heard their steps along the ground, 
Which, when we tread, gives back no 
sound ;— 
We saw their dusky shadows lie, 
The pledge of frail mortality ;— 
We saw their changing colour rise, 
And maik’d the sparkling of their eyes, 
Their voice, their mien, the breath they 
drew, 
And all their diff’ring nature knew, 
As each, invisible, we gazed, 


Watchful, enjoying, and amazed. 


But all unfit for mortal hand 

The fruits, the flowers, for us that 

spring — 

Those treasures of our spirit-land 

No help to human wants can bring ; 
And, launch’d upon the wave once more, 
That vessel sought its native shore, 
Leaving within my mind a trace 
Which Paradise cannot efface. 


* In the original, ‘“‘ He knows it—he knows it—he knows it !’’ 
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The night arose —so purely fair ! 
Such as immortal beings love, 
When, sailing in the seas of air, 
Upon the shadowy clouds we move ; 
And in half-conscious slumber lie, 
Borne onwards by the zephyr's sigh, 
Among the stars that crowd before us, 
Sparkling through the depths profound, 
And hail us with melodious chorus, 
Whirling their eternal round. 
Now speeding on, with sudden haste, 
Where spreads the moon her tender 
ray, 
Whose glittering motes around us cast 
A more subdued and milder day. 


*T was then a vision o’er my soul 
Its magic web of beauty threw ; 
And, while beneath its soft control, 
A lovely form my fancy drew : 
’T was like those mortals, whom to see 
And lose, had taught regret to me ; 
*T was like — but as a flower resembles 
The leaf that near its bosom trembles ; 
"T'was like — but as a pearl the dew, 
Or as the sky the ocean’s blue ; 
Like all of beautiful and rare, 
But more entrancing and more fair. 
That vision comes so oft, and tells 
Of hopes, though mortal, near divine, 
I seek the form, where’er it dwells, 
And leave my heaven to call it mine! 
* - * +. » 


And she is mine, that mortal maid, 
Who was the phantom of my thought, 
The substance of that lovely shade, 
With purity and beauty fraught ; 
And though for her I left the home, 
Where never more my steps may roam ; 
Though ended my immortal race, 
And I am now a child of earth, 
I gaze upon that maiden’s face, 
And can forget her lowly birth. 
Oh, not a single faint regret 
Has reach’d me since the hour we met ! 


What world can give a joy like this,— 
To love like us, so well, so true ; 
To find long years of changeless bliss 
Glide on with hopes and pleasures 
new ; 
To know no dread, no doubt, no pain — 
To love, and be beloved again! 


Our fellow-mortals talk of change 
That age, and time, and custom, brings ; 
We smile to hear of words so strange, 
We know not of such empty things : 
We feel our tenderness will last, 
And make all future like the past. 
* * * + . 
My soul awakes — the dream is gone ! 
L am a mortal, and — alone ! 
What madness made me lose for earth 
The wonders of my glorious birth ? 
What folly made me seek to know 
Its cares, its wickeduess, its wo ? 
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For ever banish’d ! — Oh, in vain 

I seek to reach those realms again ! 
There all was bright, and pure, and fair ; 
And all was form’d for me to share. 

Yet I forsook my peace, my rest, 

To rove in regions most unblest, 

Where all that breathes with mortal 

breath 
Is fraught with crime, deceit, and death. 


Ah! now I know the chill dismay 
That withers up the heart, 

When all we trusted turn away, 
When all we love depart ! 

Ah! now I know what ’tis to find 
Loug years of truth betray'd, 

Which leave a blacken’d trace behind 
Of ruins they have made ! 

Experience bas confirm’d whate’er 
1 heard, unmark’d, of strife, 

Of disappointment, and despair, 
That wait on mortal life ! 


Through all the varied forms of pain 
My soul has wander’d far, 

And learnt how brief is Fortune's reign, 
How mingled peace and war! 

Alas! my recompense for heaven — 
Whose laws I dared forget — 

Was happiness one moment given, 
And all besides — regret ! 


Iraki, after a long sojourn in India, 
proposed returning to his master, Sher- 
werdi; but the latter died, and the 
poet continued his wanderings to Syria, 
where he expired after a long life of 
eighty-two years, in 1319 (a.m. 709), 
and was buried at Salahie. 


Traki to the Fair One. 


When thy beauty casts a shade 
O’er all else that Nature made, 
Mirth, with gay, exulting bound, 
Springs to life — the laughing boy 
Calls the eager world to aid, 
And, dancing in a graceful round, 
They cast their caps to heav’n for joy! 
Hosts of lovers join the throng, 
Far and near is heard their song : 
All who have a heart to give 
Cast it on one glowing pile. 
Trouble, sorrow, cease to live, 
All that moves but moves to smile! 
All come trooping, far and fast, 
And thy poet not the last! 
Come! the soft wind hails the spring— 
*T is the time that roses bloom ; 
And thy cheeks more beauties bring, 
And thy breath more rich perfume. 
See! the world turns gaily round ; 
See! bright colours strew the ground. 
Come one moment !—let us meet 
In thy garden’s cool retreat. 
Ah! the breezes waft thy sigh ! 
Ah! how weak, how lost am 1! 
Now my gaiety is fown— 
Now I fear and doubt alone ; 
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Will she listen to my pray’r ? 
Will she end at length my care ? 
Never have I drank the wine, 
But the lees alone are mine ! 


To attempt a translation of many of 
Iraki’s mystical poems, would be too 
dangerous ; the following are, probably, 
sufficient :— 


“ Tuov art the vital power within, 

The soul, the heart, the body Tuov! 

From Ture my hopes—my thoughts 
begin ; 

Tuov gav'st me life, to Turr I bow. 

I vanish into Tuxe! Tuy soul is mine. 

Am I not Torre? Oh! say, am I not 
Tune! 


Are these bowls that gleam with wine ? 
Are these suns that cast their rays ? 

Through the lustre as they shine, 
Colours in confusion blaze. 

Is it all reality, 

Or has rapture dimm’d my eye ? 

Is it but a type I see, 

Speaking in all things of Tuer ? 


Day and night for rule contend,— 
Which shall conquer in the end ? 





“T sroop at Prague upon the’ Ratchin’s 
height ;” and if you, reader, are occa- 
sionally an idle traveller, I would recom- 
mend you to take your stand there, also, 
with the earliest opportunity ; for the 
world offers few nobler sights than the 
one you will behold. The city, seated 
on its five hills, and impressed with the 
character that becomes the capital of a 
nation which has acted a distinguished 
part in Christian history, lies full be- 
fore you. Far below winds the broad 
Moldau, studded with its poplar- 
covered islands: it divides the town 
into two parts, and is crossed by a 
pondrous, massive, but noble and an- 
tique bridge, ornamented with twenty- 
eight colossal statues of saints, and 
constantly crowded with a_ bustling 
multitude, hurrying over this only com- 
munication from one part of the town 
to the other. The old and decayed 
ramparts extend to a circumference of 
eight miles; ninety churches are en- 
closed within their limits; and the 
towers, steeples, palaces,—the streets, 
squares, gardens, fields, orchards,— 
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Look, with wisdom for thy guide ; 
Nor, at once, on all decide. 

Wine deep secrets may conceal, 
Roses wondrous lore reveal : 

In this mirror ponder well, 

And its depths the truth may tell. 
Thou mayst find a ruling power 
In each drop—in every flower ; 
He the curtain may remove, 

And disclose the soul of Love !” 


Traki. 


The sugar, vanquish‘d by thy lip, 
Conceal’d within the cane his pride ; 

The dews that flow'rs at morning sip 
Beheld thy sunny eyes and dried. 

The spray upon the billows’ crest 
Came sparkling on with foamy flow ; 

But sunk at once in Ocean’s breast 
When he beheld thy hand of snow. 

All things, in jealousy of thee, 

Retire and shrink thy charms to see. 


Alas! our minds are as a glass, 
Which, ev’ry moment as they pass, 
The sighs of envy sully still. 

What, then, avails or good or ill, 
Since Beauty purchases but spite, 
And truth is hidden from our sight? 














structures of the dark and middle ages, 
shops and buildings of the present 
day, the massive remnants of a former 
time, mixed up with the lighter build- 
ings ofour own era,—offer altogether a 
most striking and picturesque assem- 
blage. Prague contains 120,000 in- 
habitants; and these I shall introduce 
to your acquaintance by a short lecture 
on geography and history. 

Bohemia is situated nearly in the 
centre of Europe, and is little more 
known, I suspect, than if it were placed 
in the very centre of Africa. It is also 
situated in the centre of Germany ; but 
isolated from the surrounding countries 
by lofty ranges of mountains, the steep- 
est and most rugged sides of which 
are, rampart like, termed outwards, 
while they slope gently inwards, form- 
ing a sort of basin land, in the middle 
of which Prague, “ crowned with a 
tiara of proud towers,” rests majestically 
on her undulating hills. The country 
in general is very fertile, is rich in 
minerals, beautifully interspersed with 
hill and dale; it has many noble 
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forests, and picturesque ruins of towers 
and castles of the old fighting time. 
What I formerly said of Styria and 
Illyria applies also to Bohemia: it 
appears to the northern eye, at least, 
destitute of water, though it is said to 
have no less than 20,000 ponds and 
lakes, besides its three principal rivers, 
the Elbe, the Moldau, and the Eger. 
I suspect, however, that small lakes do 
not shew much in landscapes, particu- 
larly when destitute of the accompani- 
ments of hills, trees, rocks, with which 
we see them surrounded in the north. 
In Bohemia, they are mere pieces of 
water, that do not in the least change 
the character of the scene: it is a mere 
surface of water, instead of a green 
meadow you come upon, and that is 
all. Many of these ponds are, how- 
ever, curiously situated, high among 
the mountains, and looked upon as the 
craters of former volcanoes, the fires of 
which are now, it seems, content to 
boil the waters of the numerous hot 
springs that abound in the country. 
When the Barbarians overran Eu- 
rope on the fall of the Roman empire, 
certain plundering tribes—gentlemen 
rovers, no doubt— who rejoiced in the 
name of Czechi, took a fancy to Bo- 
hemia, thereby shewing their good 
taste and judgment ; and, instead of 
making war on the Romans, were 
satisfied with cutting the throats of the 
Celtic Bohemians, and then settling in 
the country themselves. When Charle- 
magne afterwards drove the Slavonic 
rabble back into their wildernesses, 
these Czechi contrived to keep their 
ground,— partly by promises of good 
behaviour, by paying tribute, and, 
above all, by fighting hard for their 
possessions. Situated in the middle of 
Germany, though not a German peo- 
ple, they became by degrees incor- 
porated with the empire. They had 
their wars, murders, and rebellions, 
like other rising and rational nations. 
Their dukes were made kings; some 
of these ascended even the imperial 
throne, and under Ottokar the Great, 
as well as under other sovereigns, the 
dominions subject to the Bohemian 
crown extended over to the Adriatic,— 
a circumstance I mention to shew that 
one Will Schakspear was not so great 
an ignoramus as some clever people 
would make him out to have been. 
The Bohemians were still Czechi ; 
but when their King Charles I., the 
son of him who fell fighting against the 
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English at the battle of Cressy, was 
raised to the imperial throne under the 
title of Charles IV., numbers of Ger- 
mans began to pour into the country. 
The reign of this sovereign was the 
golden age of Bohemia: the iron one 
was, in regular succession, close at 
hand. 

IIuss, the follower of Wyclyff, had 
perished at the stake; but his doc- 
trines survived in the land of his birth ; 
and no sooner was his fate known at 
Prague than troubles broke out. It 
was then that redoubted Ziska, “ Cap- 
tain in the hope of God,” as he termed 
himself, arose in his terrible might. 
This extraordinary man, who was of 
noble birth, but of small fortune, was 
born on his father’s estate at Traute- 
nau, in 1360. He was already in 
early life distinguished for high talents 
and ability, but was of dark and moody 
temperament. He commenced his 
career as page to King Wenzel; then 
served against the Turks and Poles ; 
and latterly under our Henry V. 
at the battle of Agincourt. During 
these campaigns, he lost an eye, and 
rose as men rise in troubled times, by 
courage, presence of mind, and by 
** scorning life and all its ties.” He 
had deep personal wrongs to avenge 
on the Catholic clergy ; dark fanaticism 
nerved the arms of his followers, and 
appalling were the deeds they com- 
mitted. It was in vain that the pope 
launched the thunderbolts of the church, 
that the emperor sent armies against 
the Wyclivites, as the Ilussites were 
first called ; it was in vain that crusades 
were preached against them, and that 
France, Germany, Italy, and even dis- 
tant Spain, sent her peers, princes, and 
prelates, at the head of mighty hosts, to 
suppress the new heresy: every effort 
failed against the indomitable bravery 
of the Bohemians and the mighty 
genius of their leader, who continued 
to command and to conquer, after a 
wound had deprived him of sight. 

Victorious in a hundred and fifty 
battles, Ziska was negotiating, or rather 
dictating, a peace to the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, in favour of the religious free- 
dom of his countrymen, when a ma- 
lignant fever stretched the never con- 
quered on the bier of death. Unbending 
as the mighty oak under which he was 
Lorn, darkly fanatic as the age to which 
he belonged, and ruthless and un- 
sparing as the iron war-mace which he 
wielded, it is still impossible to deny 
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the possession of splendid talents to 
one who, though deprived of sight, 
performed the most brilliant actions ; 
and, helpless himself, exercised bound- 
less sway over the turbulent masses 
who defied the combined power of 
popes and emperors. Ziska died tran- 
quilly in the faith he possessed ; with 
his last breath he recommended con- 
cord to his followers ; who, conscious 
of the loss they sustained by the death 
of such a leader, assumed the name of 
the Orphans. The tale that he ordered 
a drum to be covered with his skin, to 
frighten the enemy ever after his death, 
is an idle fiction. He was buried with 
every respect in the church of Zeslau, 
and his iron war-mace suspended over 
his monument. When, a hundred and 
thirty years afterwards, the Emperor 
Ferdinand I., then on his way to 
Prague, entered the church to say a 
prayer, he inquired over whom the 
monument was raised: no sooner was 
the name of Ziska mentioned, than he 
exclaimed, “ Pho! the dead beast 
frightens the living even after the lapse 
ofa century,” and immediately left the 
temple and the town, where he in- 
tended to have halted for the night. 
The war continued to rage after Zis- 
ka’s death: the Hussites, every where 
victorious, carried fierce havoc far into 
all the surroundingcountries,till internal 
discord followed on foreign success. 
In the great battle of Deutch-Brodt, 
the forces of the towns and the nobles 
subdued the wilder portions of the 
Orphans and Taborites ; and, retaining 
the religious freedom for which they 
had so long contended, they acknow- 
ledged the Emperor Sigismund for 
their lawful sovereign. Thus ended a 
war which for fifteen years had been 
carried on with relentless cruelty, and 
during the course of which the ram- 
parts of Prague, the fields of Pilsen, 
Eger, Ausig, and Riesenberg, had wit- 
nessed the overthrow of armies more 
numerous than any which Europe had 
assembled since her Christian chivalry 
marched at the head ,of millions to re- 
conquer the tomb of their Saviour. 
Tranquillity was not, however, of 
long duration ; dissensions arose be- 
tween the Utraquists and Calixtenists 
on one side, and the Catholics on the 
other, which continued, with few and 
brief intervals, till towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. Then came the 
** fraternal war,” when the brother kings 
of Hapsburg’s royal race strove for mas- 
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tery ; and hardly was the crown settled 
on the head of the Emperor Mathias, 
when the terrible volcano, which for 
thirty years overspread Germany and a 
great part of Europe with ruin and de- 
solation, broke out at Prague, on the 
23d of May, 1618. “ Tradition, le- 
gend, tale, and song,” still record the 
terrors of this dreadful period, when fa- 
mine, war, and pestilence, desolated the 
land, and reduced its population from 
3,300,000, to which it amounted before 
the breaking out of the contest, to less 
than 600,000, who alone remained to 
see its close. Since the treaty of 
Munster, Bohemia has enjoyed a great 
share of peace. During the wars of 
Maria Theresa, the French and Prus- 
sians made a couple of passing inroads ; 
but during the last great contest it 
hardly saw an enemy, and may be 
said to have escaped better than any 
other continental country. 

After the Hussite war, the German 
proverb, which denominates non- 
existing or undiscoverable articles “ rare 
as Bohemian villages,’’ may have been 
applicable ; but it is fortunately no 
longer so, for smiling villages now 
cover the land in every direction. The 
population of the country is at present 
estimated at 3,300,000, mostly, as you 
may suppose, of German origin, though 
the extent to which the Czechi lan- 
guage has been preserved is rather 
curious. It has not been consigned, 
like the original languages of Britain, 
Ireland, France, and Spain, to retired 
inountain districts, mere extremities of 
the land, but has been pressed together 
into the plains, and into the very centre 
of the kingdom, and is more generally 
spoken in and about Prague than in 
any other part of the country. Efforts 
are now making to preserve and polish 
this Slavonic dialect; sermons are 
preached in it from the pulpit, school- 
masters instruct in it, and plays are 
acted in which pure Czechi is spoken on 
the stage. I went on a Sunday even- 
ing, to hear a play performed in this 
strange tongue, and if not harshly, it 
sounded at least very monotonously: 
the audience, mostly composed of the 
lower orders, were, however, vastly 
well pleased with it. In Prague, a 
great proportion of the working classes 
have two native languages, the German 
and the Czechi; and all the middle 
classes, who claim a pure Bohemian 
descent, speak it fluently. 

I observed no very national cast of 
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feature among the Bohemians: as, in 
most other continental countries, you 
see features of every kind. But you 
sometimes discover very remarkable 
figures among the peasantry, evidently 
members of some distinct race or fa- 
mily ; dark-browed, dark-eyed men, of 
high and athletic stature, with the 
square and strongly marked features of 
the lowland Scots, but with darker, al- 
most swarthy, complexions, and with 
stern and severe looks, rather than with 
the shrewd look of the north country- 
men. In their national dress—which 
varies, however, in different parts of 
the kingdom—these men present a very 
striking appearance; and it is among 
this race that we must look for the de- 
scendants of the followers of Ziska, 
and of the fierce and daring spirits 
that so long defied the efforts of all 
surrounding nations. 

In Bohemia, as in other Austrian 
states, society is composed of nobility, 
clergy, peasantry, and operatives; the 
middle class, composed of merchants, 
and members of the learned professions, 
is comparatively small, though the 
number of manufacturers has been 
greatly augmented within these few 
years. The Bohemian nobility are nu- 
merous, and the principal families are 
wealthy and influential, have extensive 
domains, and retain great feudal and 
manorial rights. It is curious, that it 
is only in England and Austria— in 
the land of absolute freedom and abso- 
lute autocracy—that aristocracy has 
survived the storm of the French revo- 
lution. The Spanish grandees — those 
heroes of romance who remained co- 
vered even in the presence of their 
sovereign—serve but to adorn a tale, 
and cannot even point a moral. TheIta- 
lians, that never stood sohigh, have fallen 
yet lower. The remnants of the ancien 
régime linger obscurely about the 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, as the 
ghosts of the departed hover near the 
tombs that contain the remnants of 
earthly greatness. The Golden Book 
of Venice is closed for ever, and the 
palaces of her nebili empty, and in 
ruins. The mediatised princes of the 
German empire are contributors to 
magazines, and occasionally advocate 
forest rights and game-laws. The pa- 
tricians of the free towns have vanished, 
and the nobles of the (so called) Swiss 
republic are imprisoned by their sub- 
ordinates, and condemned to pe- 
cuniary fines, extracted by the mean 
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from the feeble,.in proof of Helvetic 
freedom and independence. 

What, then, preserves the aristo- 
cracies of England and Austria? It is 
really not easy to answer the question, 
considering how diametrically opposite 
the institutions are in the two coun- 
tries. In England, the nobility not 
only intermarry with the other classes 
of society—most black heiresses marry 
into the peerage; but they recruit 
freely from the equestrian and plebeian 
ranks, as Nelson, Wellington, Lynd- 
hurst, Brougham, and a hundred other 
examples can testify. In Austria, 
there is nothing of this kind; the bar- 
rier that separates the nobility from the 
other classes is almost impassable : 
aristocracy is there a distinct casée, 
standing, tower-like, in isolated sta- 
bility, amid the surrounding mass. In 
England, the peers are not exactly 
born generals, governors, ministers, and 
ambassadors, though plenty of such 
good berths fall to their share. On 
the shores of the Danube, things are 
different; and from the minister of 
state to the humblest provincial author- 
ity, from the president of the Aulic 
Council to the commander of the hum- 
blest militia battalion,—all are of noble 
birth ; and the son of the Hungarian 
skipper, Thugut, offers the only in- 
stance, perhaps, of any one having at- 
tained so high a station by other means 
than the ladder of aristocracy. 

With us, the noble lords are, no 
doubt, born legislators ; but unless 
they join high talents and acquire- 
ments to their rank, they are soon 
forced to fall into the rear, content to 
say yes or no at the bidding of more 
distinguished chieftains. In public 
life in Britain, mere mediocrity is soon 
driven into the background ; and the 
consequence is, that no aristocracy can 
boast of so many men of great political 
knowledge, and high talents,—of so 
many eminent writers and liberal sup- 
porters of the arts and sciences as the 
aristocracy of Britain. 

In England, also, the younger child- 
ren of the nobility fall back into the 
ranks of the equestrian order, and thus 
combine, to a certain extent, all the 
orders of the state together, even from 
the highest to the lowest. In Austria, 
this connecting link is totally wanting. 
Let the Metternichs, Schwarzenbergs, 
Lobkowitz, Lichtensteins, have a hun- 
dred children, and they are all princes 
and princesses; it is the same with 
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counts, dukes, barons; whatever the 
title may be, it extends to every mem- 
ber of the family; the pretensions also 
extend with the title ; but, unfortunately, 
the estates do not extend in the same 
proportion, and the consequence is, that 
vast numbers of the nobility are ex- 
tremely poor. Many Austrian families 
would gladly sell the famished lions 
and eagles that decorate their armorial 
bearings ; but. the government retains 
the monopoly of this trade, and no- 
bility is a sort of property distinguished 
from every other, by the circumstance 
that it may be bought, but cannot be 
sold. 

Considering the title-hunting days 
in which we live, I must here give 
both ladies and gentlemen a warning 
in regard to this matter. The first 
time I was at Carlsbad, some years 
ago, a brother-ofticer of mine, a lieuten- 
ant of the royal regiment of Grenadiers, 
fell desperately in love with a young 
lady, a Countess N , a very pretty 
girl indeed. IL told Firelove, who had 
nothing but his pay and good looks, to 
come to an understanding about the 
lady's fortune, as it did not follow that 
a Bohemian countess was necessarily 
veryrich. My friend, however, laughed 
at the idea ofa countess in her own 
right being penniless, and unable to 
purchase him, at least, a lieutenant- 
colonelcy ; and as she concluded that 
an English officer, the best-dressed man 
at Carlsbad, was necessarily a man of 
fortune also, the parties soon came to 
an understanding, owing, in a great 
measure, I suppose, to the circum- 
stance of their not understanding a 
word of each other’s language,— the 
language of love perhaps excepted. 
They were married: how the explana- 
tion took place, I never heard, the 
parties very properly keeping such 
matters to themselves ; all [ know is, 
that poor Firelove found it convenient 
to take the difference, and retire on 
half-pay. 

During my last tour in Bohemia, 
I paid him a visit in passing through 
the country town in which he now 
resides. He is the father of six pro- 
mising children, all perfect beauties ; 
has as fine moustachios as any man in 
Bohemia; is considered one of the 
best shots in the district, and one of the 
best whist-players at the cassino, where 
he is sure to be honoured with a lady 
of ancient family for his partner at the 
two kreuzer, or three-farthing rubber. 
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As the highroad passes near his house, 
some of his wealthy relations occasion- 
ally call upon him, while horses are 
changing at the post; aud during the 
shooting season, some of the poorer 
ones every now and then volunteer a 
short visit to share his hospitality. He 
is greatly respected in the country, and 
would be as happy as a poor man with 
a large family and a noble wife can be, 
were it not for the question he some- 
times asks himself about the future 
prospect of his children; and for the 
Army List, which he gets at second- 
hand every six months, and in which 
he marks the steps of promotion that 
would have fallen to his share, had he 
continued to follow the banners of Mars, 
instead of enlisting under those of 
Hymen. Of these calculations, how- 
ever, the lady hears nothing,—for 
Firelove, though poor, is a gentleman, 
and would not upbraid one who con- 
fided in him for a fault that was his 
own. The lady, also, has discretion, as 
well as beauty, and never hints about 
her disappointed hopes: both parties 
exert themselves to soothe the thorny 
path they have to traverse, and their 
good sense and good feelings tend 
greatly to effect the laudable object. I 
was glad to find that things went on so 
well, and particularly happy that Fire- 
love, who was once the very soul of 
hospitality, forbore to press the invita- 
tion to dinner which he had politely 
given me. 

The Austrian clergy, though no 
longer what they were previously to 
the reforms of Joseph II., are still nu- 
merous and wealthy; and the high 
dignitaries of the church appear to me 
—who, as you know, have at least had 
plenty of opportunities for observation, 
—ofa higher caste than those of any 
other Catholic church I have seen, a 
few of the higher dignitaries of the 
church a¢ Rome excepted. By birth, 
the clergy now belong, generally, to 
the humblest classes of society ; noble- 
men and men of rank are rarely found 
among them; and the members of the 
profession which, by universal consent, 
has been placed at the head of all the 
civilised institutions of the Christian 
world, receive their first and earliest, 
and—if we believe Bartolozzi—a most 
essential part of their educatiun, in the 
rude cottage of the rude boor, and in 
the wretched workshop of the coarse 
and suffering artisan. [am far from 
denying that men of learning, piety, 
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strict moral conduct, and gentleman- 
like manners, may be trained up in 
such quarters,—for in this country we 
see instances of it every day; yet all 
must allow that, in the mass, it is ne- 
cessary to the attainment of the dignity 
of deportment, to the polish of mind 
and matter so requisite in the clerical 
character, that education should have 
commenced at the earliest period of 
life, even in the society with which the 
youthful scholar mixes round his father’s 
hearth. I say nothing against the 
worth, piety, and learning of the Ca- 
tholic clergy in any country; but I do 
say that, taken in the mass, they rarely 
possess the manners, polish, and dig- 
nified deportment of the class of society 
to which, as clergymen, they belong by 
station. The best are to be found in 
Rome and in Austria; the next, strange 
to say, in England and Scotland ; 
while Ireland presents, I fear, the most 
unfavourable specimens. 

It would lead me too far to account 
for this change in the composition of a 
body of men once conspicuous for such 
high caste manners, for talents and ac- 
quirements; and belonging, in fact, to 
the aristocracy of nature, as well as of 
birth. Perhaps it may be thought 
that, except those who can do nothing 
better — owing to the want of means, 
influence and intelligence—few will 
now enter a profession which, without 
brilliant prospects, cuts them off from 
all family ties and bonds of affection. 
Certain it is, that you often hear it 
said in Austria, as well as in some 
other Catholic countries, that the robe 
of the clergyman is now little more 
than the ultimum refugium of those 
who can do little better to gain a re- 
spectable livelihood. But zeal and 
religious fervour? Well, what of 
them? [low many recruits do they 
furnish to the mass, and how much 
chance have zeal and religious fervour 
against the attractions of the world, at 
the age when men are generally forced 
to selecta profession? Formerly, when 
the Catholic clergy stood upon a dif- 
ferent pedestal, had the most splendid 
prospects, together with privileges 
which need not be mentioned, the case 
was different; and it is possible that 
the men were different in consequence, 
—for even the best of us are but men. 

It is well known that there are now 
two sects of Catholics in Germany, the 
Ultra-Romanists and the Moderates ; 
and to the latter the Austrian clergy 
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generally belong. The lower and mid- 
dle classes in the country are a lively, 
social, and pleasure-seeking people, 
who would not attend much to sour, 
dark, joy-repressing, pains-and-penance 
preaching pastors; and as the clergy 
belong by birth to these humbler classes, 
so they naturally share their feelings 
and dispositions. The consequence is, 
that they are not always distinguished 
men in society, nor very much looked 
up to; but they are mostly mild, 
gentle, well behaved, and agreeable 
men. Of course, you find fanatics 
among them ; instances of frightful dis- 
sipation, drunkenness, and every sort 
of vice, are not wanting. Neglected 
by the higher order of society, they 
follow the manners and the vices of the 
lower; and the institution, once in- 
tended to raise up a caste of Brahmins 
in the state, is now tending rapidly to 
produce only a class of Parias. Of 
merchants, lawyers, manufacturers, 
wood-cutters, cattle-dealers, peasants, 
miners, idlers, who make up the rest of 
the population, I suppose I need not 
tell you; so that we may now proceed 
with our inspection of the capital. 

We left ourselves on the Hradschin, 
contemplating the beauty and striking 
nature of the scene. The palace of the 
Ilradschin, which crowns the highest 
point of the hill on which we are stand- 
ing, is one of the largest in Europe; 
but cannot lay claim to any great 
architectural beauty, having been gra- 
dually built up, and added to, from 
the time of Charles LV. to that of 
Maria Theresa. Some of the apart- 
ments are really splendid, however; as, 
for instance, the German-hall, the 
Spanish-hall, the throne-hall,—the lat- 
ter of which is 260 feet long, and 60 
feet broad. To a stranger, the most 
interesting part of the palace is, how- 
ever, the old council-chamber, from the 
window of which the imperial com- 
missioners, Slavata, Martinez, together 
with the secretary, Fabricius, were pre- 
cipitated, on the 23d of May, 1618,— 
an act of violence that led to the break- 
ing out of the great thirty years’ war. 
Ilow these functionaries escaped with 
life, the one with little, the other two 
with no injury whatever, seems really 
inconceivable, for the height of the 
window above the castle-moat is said 
to be eighty feet, and cannot be much 
less. A stone pillar, surmounted by a 
cross, now marks the spot where the 
representatives of majesty so fortu- 
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nately reached the ground. I must 
add, however, that a Catholic process- 
ion was passing along the square of the 
Hradschin at the very moment this act 
of cruelty was committing; the mem- 
bers of which saw the Virgin herself 
hold out her apron, and receive the 
sons of the true church in her lap, as 
they were thrown out of the fatal win- 
dow. Such is the legend, and on 
looking at the scene, one could almost 
be tempted to believe it true. 

The cathedral of Prague, which 
forms one side of the square of the 
Hradschin, is a very beautiful old 
Gothic structure. It was begun by 
King John, the same who fell at the 
battle of Cressy, fighting against the 
English, and was finished, as far as it 
is finished, in 1385. It is a very re- 
markable edifice, and contains many 
highly interesting monuments, and 
other articles which cannot be described 
here. I will only mention a candle- 
stick, said to have been taken from the 
Temple of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
carried to Rome; transferred from 
thence to Milan, and certainly brought 
from Milan to Prague by the Bo- 
hemians, when their king Wenzeslaus 
aided Frederick Barbarossa in chastis- 
ing the revolted Lombards. It is not 
the candlestick represented on the arch 
of Titus at Rome; nor is it of gold, as 
the reader may suppose, but of a com- 
position of bronze: the workmanship 
is, however, curious,— evidently Ori- 
ental, and probably of Byzantian origin. 

But what eclipses every thing else is, 
of course, the massive silver monument 
of St. Nepomuck, the revered patron of 
Bohemia, and who is held in as much 
respect at Prague as St. John of Padua 
is on the Brenta. The fate of the par- 
ties was, however, different; the very 
fishes assembled to hear St. John 
preach, whereas they only assembled to 
feast upon St. Nepomuck, who was 
thrown into the Moldau, in 1320. The 
story is rather an odd one, and I am 
not sure whether L should tell it, for I 
hate scandal; but, as I fear you might 
suspect more harm than there is any 
ground for, I may as well let you into 
the royal secret. In love- matters, 
kings and monarchs are, afier all, it 
seems, but men, and sometimes as 
jealous as other mortals, and not al- 
ways without equal cause, The green- 
eyed monster had seized upon King 
Wenzeslaus, even in the midst of 
guards ; and the enraged monarch, 
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wishing to discover who had dared to 
rival a king, ordered Father Nepomuck, 
the queen’s confessor, to reveal the se- 
cret of the confessional,—as ifa lady 
would deem love peccadilloes fit subjects 
wherewith to trouble her confessor. 
The holy man refused to comply, some 
say for good reasons, and was thrown 
into the Moldau in consequence. His 
statue now stands over the centre of 
the bridge at Prague, and no good Bo- 
hemian fails to take off his hat in pass- 
ing before it. 

Besides the palace and cathedral, 
there are many other fine buildings on 
the Hratchin; but I can only mention 
the palace of the Count Czernini, the 
finest private palace, or what the 
Italians call palazzo, in Germany—per- 
haps in Europe. It is built in the 
Palladio style, has 140 yards of front 
adorned with thirty-two columns of the 
Corinthian order, and surpasses every 
thing of the kind at Rome. The door- 
frames are of red marble; the grand 
stair is of royal splendour; and the 
fresco paintings by Wenzel Reiner, 
that decorate the edifice, of distin- 
guished merit. Well, and how do 
you suppose this princely palace is 
now inhabited! By some baron bold, 
and dame of high degree, attended by 
a fitting train of ladies fair, and gallant 
squires, suited to their noble state ? 
No such thing; the Czernini palace is 
not only a lodging-house, but is let out 
in separate apartments to persons of 
the lowest rank; so that stair, court, 
and passages, are in a state which can 
only be understood by those who have 
been in Italy, and know what an 
Italian palazzo is. Indeed the Roman 
princes and Italian nobles generally 
retain, besides a picture-gallery, some 
of the garret hovels of their palaces for 
their own use and that of their families ; 
but the Czernini palaee seems to be 
given up to the lowest rabble. Make 
it a rule, when you hear foreign noble- 
men talk of their splendid palaces, 
never to ask how they are inhabited. 

The Kleine Seite, or small side of 
Prague, which lies below the Hrad- 
chin, but still on the left bank of the 
river, contains many noble edifices, 
both old and new. ‘The most interest- 
ing of these is the Waldstein palace, 
built by the celebrated Duke of Fried- 
land, and bearing ample proof of his 
taste and magnificence. The garden, 
with its temple, basin, fountains, and 
grottoes, is still as it was; so is the 
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chapel, bathing-room, hall of audience, 
and, above all, the garden-hall, which 
is truly grand and imposing. ‘The so- 
called astrological apartments, the ab- 
sence of the family, unfortunately, pre- 
vented me from seeing. 

Now to the bridge over the Moldau. 
It dates from the reign of Charles IV., 
measures 1790 feet in length, and 35 in 
breadth ; is built with massive strength 
and solidity: the twenty-eight colossal 
statues of saints that adorn it give it a 
very striking, and somewhat Runic, ap- 
pearance, which is augmented by the 
ancient towers placed at each extremity. 
There may be many bridges more beau- 
tiful in a mere architectural point of 
view than the Moldau bridge at 
Prague, but none can possibly make 
a stronger or more pleasing impression 
on a stranger’s mind ; add to this the 
city, rising on its amphitheatre of sur- 
rounding hills. 

Of the old and new town, situated on 
the right bank of the river, and form- 
ing, in fact, the principal part of the 
city, I have little to say. It contains 
fine buildings, fine churches, and by 
far the best and busiest streets, some of 
which are really noble: here, also, are 
the principal shops, as brilliant as any 
you see on the Continent ; and the 
centre of the town is filled by an active 
and bustling population. Towards the 
extremities, however, Prague is dull 
and ériste,—somewhat resembles Rome, 
and dies out, if I may so express my- 
self; streets and houses gradually dis- 
appear, and lose themselves in fields 
and gardens, even within the walls. On 
the other hand, it has neither the filth 
nor the modern ruins of the Italian ca- 
pital. If you wish to see Judaism in 
full and disgusting perfection, go into 
the Jew quarter of the town, in which 
it is said that 8000 children of Abra- 
ham hold their vile abode. Ragfair, 
Monmouth Street, or even the Ghetto, 
at Rome, would form a paradise com- 
pared to it. 

The best inn at Prague, perhaps on 
the Continent, is the Black Horse, 
Schwarze Ross; very moderate in 
charges, clean, comfortable, and with 
excellent attendance. 

On the right bank is also the Wys- 
serad, the old castle of the Bohemian 
rulers : it was destroyed during the 
Ilussite war; but is above all memo- 
rable as being the seat of the cele- 
brated Lady Libussa, not only Prin- 
cess of Bohemia, but of the most 
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beautiful tradition on record. 
follows: 

About the year 800, there reigned 
over Bohemia one Duke Crock, who 
held his court at this castle of Wys- 
serad, and left, at his death, three 
daughters, distinguished as well for 
beauty as for wisdom. Of the three, 
however, the Princess Libussa was the 
fairest and the wisest, and therefore 
succeeded to her father’s avthority, and 
ruled for a long time to the perfect sa- 
tisfaction of her people; and many of 
her laws and saa sayings are still pre- 
served in Czechi rhyme. At last a 
dispute arose between her and her sub- 
jects, who refused to abide by some of 
her commands; on which she told 
them plainly, that she would have no- 
thing more to do with them, and that 
if they did not choose to obey her, they 
might go and look for another ruler as 
soon as they pleased,—a mode of doing 
business which not even the example 
of a beautiful princess has ever ren- 
dered fashionable. Her subjects, how- 
ever, loved and respected her; and, 
though they could not yield the point 
in dispute, could not part with their 
cherished princess. They declared, 
therefore, that they would take for their 
sovereign any one whom she would 
take for her husband,—an arrangement 
to which she consented, aud gave her 
hand to one Lord Primisil, a good 
country gentleman, it would appear, 
who was following the plough when 
his elevation was announced to him. 
He became the husband of the beautiful 
Libussa, and the founder of the house 
of Primisil, that ruled over Bohemia 
till far into the fourteenth century, and 
the descendants of which, in the female 
line, fill its throne to this day. As long 
as Libussa lived, things went on de- 
lightfully in the land; but no sooner 
was she gathered to her fathers than the 
consequences of a long female reign, or 
of long female influence — for she pro- 
bably ruled her husband — burst upon 
the country in a most extraordinary, 
sanguinary, and unheard-of manner. 

The ladies had, it seems, been so 
much indulged, and had acquired so 
much power during the reign of Li- 
bussa, that they refused submission to 
the gentlemen, and literally took up arms 
against them. The Lady Wlasta, a ce- 
lebrated beauty, and former friend of 
Libussa, was at their head ; they built 
the castle of Dewin, or the maiden’s 
castle; right opposite the royal resi- 
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dence, and long carried on the war 
with great success, defeating the gen- 
tlemen in almost every battle. Many 
of our most distinguished modern ge- 
nerals attempted to introduce the sys- 
tem of tactics which had so often ren- 
dered these ladies victorious; but 
though it had answered very well for 
dashing young girls, it was found ill 
suited to old women, and _ therefore 
abandoned. How the ladies were ulti- 
mately subdued, I am unable to tell; 
but it seems they were all slain, the 
beautiful Wlasta herself being killed in 
her flight. The ruins of her castle 
may still be seen near Prague. 

And what do you think of this 
strange story, which none of the bis- 
torians pretend altogether to deny? 
Some call it, indeed, a mere fable, and 
others an allegorical tale, alluding to 
events and circumstances that have not 
come down tous. It may be so; but 
it is strange that so many songs and 
legends still speak of this ‘* maiden 
war” as a real war, “ and no mistake,” 
and not as a tale of fable. Now, I be- 
lieve it to have been a good regular set- 
to, highly creditable to the girls, who 
shewed their sense and courage ; and 
rather think, that if the pretty dears of 
our own day had half the spirit of these 
Bohemian lasses, we should still have 
a battle to fight for our pretended su- 
periority and lordship, as we term it. 
The truth is, that women are an ill- 
used set; and, considering that they 
are decidedly the better half of the 
species, they are great fools to submit 
to the treatment they experience. Now, 
please to understand, that I am not 
here spoonying with Miss Martineau, 
and the so-called upholders of the 
rights of women; their views are all 
balderdash, for women have all the 
rights they ever had, or ever could use, 
or be entitled to. The advantages of 
education, of which it is said they are 
deprived, is mere stuff ; women, though 
in the mass far quicker and cleverer 
than men, want the power of dull, 
heavy, and plodding application, ne- 
cessary to the attainment of all emi- 
nence, whether in learning or in sci- 
ence. They were never intended by 
nature to be judges, generals, doctors, 
professors, colonels, or admirals; for 
who would look after housekeeping 
and family affairs, while my lady chan- 
cellor was hearing evidence, or while 
the colonel was on foreign service with 
the hussars? No, no; let the pretty 
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dears only make a proper use of the 
advantages which they possess, and 
they will do very well, as I shall shew 
in my next paper on flirtation and 
matrimony. 

But I must take my leave of Prague, 
though I do so with regret, for it is a 
very charming city, and would, no 
doubt, be a most agreeable and econo- 
mical residence. The first class of so- 
ciety is exclusively aristocratical, and, 
except in regard to strangers, the line 
of demarcation is almost impassable : 
there is a good, elegent air of high 
breeding about the circles of this class 
that tells greatly in its favour. The 
second class is composed of citizens, 
and its society looks very well: I was 
at one of their balls, which was really a 
very fine affair, with plenty of good 
eating and drinking. I also visited a 
third estate ball, and was greatly pleased 
with the order, good looks, and be- 
haviour of all the party. I know not 
what my valet de place told the master 
of the ceremonies; but a very pretty 
girl, the queen of beauty of the evening, 
was led up to me, with a request that I 
would do them, the party, the honour 
of dancing a waltz with her. I com- 
plied, of course, and well for me that I 
was no novice in the art; for these 
new waltzes of Strauss —which, by the 
way, are neither graceful nor agreeable 
—try you a good deal if you are not in 
practice. Some quiz was,-I suspect, 
intended against me, though of what 
nature I could not discover,—the valet 
de place declaring it was only « com- 
pliment. By the aid of some pretty 
speeches to my partner, and trifling 
refreshment to her friends, [ came off 
with great éclat, and the title of a 
gallanter cavalier, which, after all, 
means only a polite gentleman,— the 
term “cavalier” being generally used 
in Austria to signify a gentleman, in 
opposition to a citizen or peasant. 

But farewell to Prague: I wish 
some one would write a novel about it, 
as the only way of making it known, 
and then, what splendid themes it 
would offer! Look at the old town- 
house yonder, still decorated with 
Tycho de Brahe’s clock, which the 
people think no one is now capable of 
repairing. The open space before the 
building is the grosse Ring, which has 
witnessed so many scenes of wo and 
triumph. There it was that the first 
victims of fanatic rage, thrown out of the 
neighbouring windows, perished on the 
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pikes of the infuriated Hussites : there, 
too, passed the brilliant cavalcade of 
the gay and light-hearted Frederick V. 
when accompanied by the rose of Eng- 
land, “ in flower of youth’s and beauty’s 
pride,” and attended by the chivalry of 
Protestant Germany, he came to take 
possession of his short-lived kingdom. 
In one short year, how changed the 
scene ! scaffolds and barriers are erected, 
the dark-browed warriors of Tilly en- 
compass the stage of death; where the 
shouts of joyous multitudes arose, 
the muffled drum alone is heard, 
and where gallant knights and ladies 
fair passed along in all the pride of 
high-raised hopes; there the noblest 
of the land now came in melancholy 
succession, to submit their heads to 
the sword of the executioner. Again, 
Protestant and Catholic armies pass 
victorious over the scene, till the stern 
hand of Wallenstein, at last, refixes 
the Austrian banner on the towers 
of the Bohemian capital. 

Behold yon five-storied gable-ended 
house, it is that of Barca, and evidently 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century ; 
there is a melancholy tale attached to 
it. Max of Waldstein, a_ relation 
of the Duke of Friedland’s, loved 
the daughter of its owner, and was be- 
loved in turn; but the lady and her 
parents belonged to the Bohemian per- 
suasion, and Waldstein had retained 
the old faith, and his suite was rejected 
by the stern old Taborite. The great re- 
volution war broke out, and Max had 
to fly the now Protestant land ; but the 
lady sorrowed after his departure, and 
the parents relented of their cruelty, 
and promised that theirobjection should 
be withdrawn on the return of the 
youthful lover. Though absent in the 
service of the emperor, he plighted his 
vows to the lady of his love, and pro- 
mised that he would hurry to Prague, 
and fulfil his engagement, as soon as 
military duty should permit. This was 
earlier than he expected : the imperial 
army, under Tilly and Maximilian, of 
Bavaria, entered Bohemia, and Wald- 
stein fought in their ranks at the battle 
of the White Mountain, so fatal to the 
Protestant cause. On the surrender of 
the capital, he hastened to the dwelling 
of his destined bride. Every door and 
window was closed ; thinking this only 
a matter of precaution in warlike times, 
he struck long and loudly at the door, 
repeating his name at the same time. 
He was answered only by hollow echoes 
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of his own blows, as they reverberated 
through the silent mansion. Alarmed, 
and unable to obtain any explanation 
from the neighbours, he at last burst 
open the door: not a living person ap- 
peared ; but in the centre of the great 
hall stood an unclosed coffin covered 
with a pall. With a trembling and 
foreboding hand, Max removed the co- 
vering, and beheld the dead and decay- 
ing body of his lady-love stretched out 
before him, dressed in the bridal gar- 
ments in which he expected to meet 
her at the altar. The cause of this 
tragic event was never explained ; but 
its effects on the gay and chivalrous 
Max were very striking: he made a 
vow of celibacy on the coffin of his 
virgin bride, and soon followed her toa 
lonely and an early grave. 

Just let us step over the bridge 
again to the Kleine Seite, and look at 
that retired and overgrown cemetery, 
the very spot in which soirow would 
wish to bury the last remains of mor- 
tal affliction; it once belonged to a 
small but nobly endowed convent ; 
and in the north-eastern angle repose 
the remains of a gallant soldier, whose 
fortunes I must relate, “ partly because 
they mix me with his line,” and partly 
because they are connected with the 
history of the city of which we are 
speaking. 

Among the many Scottish cavaliers 
who aided the cause of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Elizabeth of England, 
queen of Bohemia, none was more dis- 
tinguished for high spirits, good looks, 
and chivalrous bearing, than Edward 
Wounded and taken at the 
battle of Dessau, he was sent a pri- 
soner to Prague: his firmness in re- 
fusing to take service in the imperial 
army attracted notice, and his good 
looks and address effected the rest. 
Ile became the husband of a Bohe- 
mian lady of rank ; and might, in the 
ordinary course, have led an easy and 
a happy life, had not ambition and a 
desire again to mix with his country- 
men called him to the field. Gustavus 
Adolphus had landed in Germany: 
thousands of British soldiers, Scottish 
and English, fought beneath his ban- 
ner; and the trumpet of fame had 
already told their gallant deeds to ad- 
miring Europe. Edward could stay 
no longer. The battle of Leipzig had 
been gained ; the Protestant cause tri- 
umphed ; and the Saxons having oc- 
cupied Prague, our countryman, thiuk- 
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ing that he could leave his young wife 
in safety under allied protection, till 
the conquest of the Swedish monarch 
should secure a peace, hastened to join 
his friends and relatives assembled un- 
der the standard of the “ Great King.” 
But evil times were approaching. 
Wallenstein reconquered Bohemia by 
a single march ; Gustavus fell at Liit- 
zen; and sorrow and darkness pressed 
upon the Protestant cause. Edward, 
unable to re-enter Bohemia, became a 
military adventurer, and fought in 
Germany, and in the civil wars of 
England. 

Years passed away, and still the de- 
sire to see the lady of his early affection 
carried him back to Germany; which, 
compared to its former flourishing con- 
dition, presented a vast and frightful 
scene of ruin and desolation,— masses 
of blood-slaked ashes alone marking 
the spots where flourishing towns and 
smiling villages once had stood. Ile ac- 
companied Konigsmark in the last expe- 
dition of the great * thirty years’ war,” 
and was present at the capture of the 
Kleine Seite of Prague. Some caprice 
induced the Swedish commander to 
cause all the monks and nuns of the 
different convents to pass before him 
in procession, with the banners of their 
orders ; and here it was that our ad- 
venturous countryman again found his 
wife, and the daughter he had left an 
infant in her arms, and by whose re- 
semblance to her mother he recognised 
the latter. But the husband and father 
had long been considered as dead, and 
both the ladies were now nuns pro- 
fessed. The sword of the conqueror 
would easily have broken these bonds ; 
mother and daughter declared, however, 
that the world had closed upon them for 
ever. They had long wept a father and 
a husband ; and, despairing to meet 
him again on earth, had sought sup- 
port and consolation under the mo- 
nastic veil, and at the foot of the cross. 
They had found both, as far as they 
could be found under their heavy 
affliction ; and implored to remain in 
their holy asylum, Worn down by age, 
toil, and sorrow, the soldier yielded to 
their pious scruples; and though he 
never assumed the monastic garb, or 
openly forsook the religion of his fa- 
thers, and for which he had fought, he 
also sought consolation by kneeling at 
the foot of the same altar, before which 
those knelt who formed the only links 
that still bound him to life. A few 
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short years ended his pilgrimage ; and, 
by especial favour of the Bishop of 
Frague, he was buried in the convent 
cemetery, where a marble slab, marked 
with a noble Bohemian crest, and a 
Scottish name, but now thickly over- 
grown with ivy, and hardly discover- 
able, shews the spot where father, 
mother, and daughter, separated in life 
by the wild events of that wild time, 
were again united in peace after their 
sufferings. 

The reader will of course be anxious 
to know by what road, stages, and 
modes of conveyance, I got to Prague; 
and of this he shall be duly informed, 
as soon as the grand account of my 
tour, now preparing in three vols. 
post 8vo. is published. Every inn, 
station, road, hotel-bill, charge and 
overcharge, shall be duly described, 
according to the most approved method 
of modern travel-writing. At present, 
1 can only give an account of the last 
stage of my journey. 

I was travelling by the schnell-wagen, 
the German stage-ceach, and the best 
conveyance for a single man, when he 
merely wants to get from one place to 
another. The rate of travelling is about 
five miles an hour; and the carriages, 
though of various kinds, conveying 


- from two to nine inside, good enough 


for the Continent. The rate of charge 
is about what an equal distance would 
be in England, unless where your bag- 
gage exceeds seventy pounds weight, 
when every extra pound is charged, 
and at a high rate, which cannot be 
evaded, as baggage and passport must 
be sent to the office some hours before 
the time ofstarting. If, however, you 
are anxious to loiter through a country, 
as I sometimes do, and have not your 
own carriage, then your best plan is to 
engage a land kutcher for yourself and 
party ; though you cannot possibly tra- 
vel with comfort, if you join a party of 
strangers in such a conveyance. The 
land kutcher is something like the Ita- 
lian velurino; performs the journey 
with the same horses, but never under- 
takes to provide you on the road. The 
German veturino has nothing of the 
brutality of the Italian; and is gene- 
rally, when he finds you are not likely 
to run him too close about drink- 
money, a pleasant, facetious fellow, 
who knows all the country through 
which he travels, and many a merry 
tale about it. Le is, besides, perfectly 
honest, except in the way of business ; 
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that is, he will ask you three times 
more than he will take. But a bargain 
once made, you and your effects are 
perfectly safe with him; and no writ- 
ten contract is required, as in Italy, for 
every station you drive along. With 
post horses, you travel at the rate of 
six miles an hour; but, except in Aus- 
tria, this is an expensive mode of 
journeying. 

Well, lL was on my way to Prague 
by the schnell post. We had halted to 
dine at Carlsbad, where I had arrived 
in a small carriage holding only two 
persons, and where the occupant of the 
other seat left the coach. But, on the 
other hand, a large party joined us ; 
and as it is the rule for the schnell post 
to take as many passengers as offer 
within the regular time at the proper 
stations, a large extra carriage was 
provided. The driver had already 
sounded his first bugle, and I was 
waiting near the door, ready to resume 
my former seat, when my attention was 
arrested by a half-angry, half-pouting 
conversation, carried on between two 
ladies, who were evidently prepared to 
accompany us. They were both tall, 
stout, and good-looking ; had florid 
complexions, light hair, and blue eyes. 
The one might be about twenty; the 
other was of a certain age: mother and 
daughter, perhaps ; evidently relations. 

“There is only a stupid Englishman 
in the coach,” said the youngest, with 
a reproachful look and voice; “ and I 
shall have no one to speak to.” 

“ Well, then, sleep,” answered the 
elder one; “ it is much better for you 
than talking.” 

There was no time for reply, as the 
conducteur, taking off his cap and open- 
ing the door, called loudly, “ Now, 
Herr Hauptman, if you please.” <A 
captain is already somebody in Bohe- 
mia; an English captain already more 
than somebody. The title attracted the 
attention of the young lady, and she 
took her seat without further remon- 
strance. You must have observed that 
where strangers — foreigners, at least-— 
think that you cannot speak their lan- 
guage, or make yourself understood by 
words, they always hold themselves 
entitled to examine you as closely as 
possible with their eyes: they are either 
not aware of the rudeness of the pro- 
ceeding, or satisfied that you cannot 
tell them of it. Whatever may be the 
cause, the practice, however, is certain ; 
and my fair companion followed it to 
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its full extent, though with her it was 
mere curiosity. 

By the time we had been fairly 
shaken into our places, I began the 
conversation ; evidently to her great 
surprise, and, indeed, delight also, 
though I perceived that her former cu- 
riosity rather recoiled upon her a little. 
I asked her how she liked Carlsbad, 
and how she had been amused during 
her stay? I shall not give you her 
separate answers, but the sum total of 
our conversation. My fair friend, who 
was the daughter of a merchant (shop- 
keeper) at Prague, did not like Carls- 
bad at all. She had gone there to join 
her aunt, who had been at the bath for 
her health, though, indeed, there was 
nothing the matter with her. Only she 
was rich anda widow, and fond of high 
society (vornehme geselschaft). It was 
on that account she had crowded her- 
self into the other carriage, because 
there was a vornehme party in it. She 
kept all the cavaliers to herself, and 
would not allow one of them to speak 
to her, the niece. 

“« At Prague,” she said, “ we have 
balls and parties of all kinds; we 
sometimes go to the Baum Garten, to 
the Faber Insel, the Volks Garten; 
we attend the Ryssel, and other fes- 
tivals ; but at Carlsbad there is nothing 
but walking under the eternal sprudle 
in the morning, and the stupid mall in 
the day. There are neither walks, par- 
ties, nor balls; and no one will con- 
descend to talk to a citizen’s daughter : 
all the gentlemen want to be vornehme ; 
and people I would hardly notice at 
Prague, and who would take off their 
hats low enough in my father’s shop, 
give themselves the airs of not know- 
ing me here.” 

*“T could not understand,” I said, 
“how a young lady of her beauty 
could want admirers, unless she kept 
them at a distance by her own cruelty.” 

Hier eyes sparkled with pleasure at 
the compliment, though she declared it 
was only flattery. But when it was 
repeated with due gravity, she laughed 
outright from mere gaieté de caur. 

“ Now, really,” she said, “ do you 
think me so pretty as you pretend ?” 

I reaffirmed most strongly ; and my 
fair Bohemian, laughing loudly, de- 
clared that it was the most amusing 
thing in the world. 

“€ Only think,” she said, “ here have 
I been travelling by myself with an 
English cavalier, who has paid me the 
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finest compliments I ever heard. I shall 
tell all my acquaintances ; they will be 
so amused, and think it so strange.” 

And here she laughed, till the Eng- 
lish cavalier began to think it no com- 
pliment to his gallantry. I was mis- 
taken, however, for it was only an 
exuberance of cheerfulness and unaf- 
fected gaielé de ceur, and the most 
genuine and charming specimen of the 
kind I almost ever beheld ; for my fair 
Bohemian wanted neither shrewdness 
nor conduct, and, excepting the little 
pique entertained against her selfish 
aunt, was a very nice girl indeed. 

* But you must surely,” I continued, 
“ have many admirers in Prague?” 

“ No, indeed,” she answered ; “ for 
though you say Iam so pretty,” and 
here she smiled, “ I never had a lover 
in my life. And the reason is this: 
my aunt is rich, and my father follows 
her directions in every thing; and so 
we always mix with people who are 
above us in station, and no one cares 
for a citizen’s daughter. In Prague, 
the cavaliers only look for money ; and 
my aunt, who has money, has plenty 
of offers—so many, indeed, that she 
cannot make up her mind which to 
take, and is always looking higher and 


higher, and changing from one to the 


other, I am sure it is different in 
England ; for there the cavaliers are all 
rich, and the ladies so beautiful. I am 
told all English children are like little 
angels.” 

The last is a common remark on the 
Continent ; but as to the disinterested- 
ness of our countrymen, the less that is 
said about it the better. 

‘“* But you must come and see me at 
Prague,” continued my pretty gossip ; 
“my father and mother will be so de- 
lighted to see you: I don’t think they 
ever spoke to an Englishman in their 
lives, if ever they saw one. And then 
we shall all be so amused at my having 
travelled the whole day with an English 
cavalier, and having had so many com- 
ay paid me. A Bohemian would 
vave been sleeping or smoking all this 
time, instead of speaking civilly to one 
like me. And then we all think the 
English so proud and silent: people 
say they are too proud to be polite. 
But you are not proud at all.” 

My belle blonde did not, perhaps, 
know all the phases that pride assumes. 
After many other points had been dis- 
cussed, we halted to supper; and as it 
then pleased the aunt to “sleep,” I got 
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her for a partner. When we had got 
well acquainted, I also asked her how 
she liked Carlsbad. 

‘Qh, indeed,” she said, “an invalid 
can have little pleasure in such places ; 
and then they are so full of adventurers, 
that a single and unprotected woman, 
who has a little money, and is supposed 
to have a great deal more, has no slight 
trouble to remain unmolested. To be 
sure, I take care to let it be known that, 
having been well provided for by my 
first husband, I have no intention of 
changing my condition. But men are 
sometimes so unreasonable, and will 
not take a hint.” 

In reply to some civil speech on 
my part, she said | flattered her. “ I 
thought you were an Englishman, and 
that the English were all sincere. To 
be sure, you may think me not ill- 
looking, tied up in my travelling-dress, 
for you cannot see me; but wait till 
you come to Prague, and see me 
dressed, you will not think me pretty 
at all. People tell me, indeed, that I 
am not ill-looking; but you are all 
such interested flatterers, that there is 
no believing you.” 

During the journey, the lady had 
asked me several times whether I was 
a real Englishman, and a real English 
captain; and having satisfied herself 
on these points, as I took an oppor- 
tunity of shewing her my passport, she 
insisted on my calling on her at Prague, 
to see her in a better dress. I mention 
this conversation, because it is almost, 
word for word, what an English widow 
of a certain age told me on the first day 
of our acquaintance at an English wa- 
tering-place, which, to do her justice, 
she did not leave till she had provided 
herself with a good-looking young hus- 
band. As for the niece, what she said is 
exactly what every tradesman’s daugh- 
ter could say after an expedition to Chel- 
tenham: but then Cheltenham is in itself 
a charming place, and Carlsbad is not. 

To proceed, however, with my Bo- 
hemian tour. The land of the Czechi 
is now known principally by its many 
celebrated watering-places, of which it 
will be necessary to say a few words ; 
and as Toplitz is the first you reach on 
your way from Dresden or Prague, we 
shall give it the lead. It is situated at 
the foot of the Riesen Gebirge, or Giant 
Mountains, and close to the Saxon 
frontier. The country around is very 
charming ; intersected with hill and 


dale, and beautifully wooded. The 
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town is pretty, and there are pretty 
walks and drives in all directions ; and 
I know of no continental watering- 
place (and I believe I know them all) 
that offers so many attractions. The 
most iuteresting place in the immediate 
neighbourhood is Dux, the original seat 
of the Waldsieins, and still in pos- 
session of the family. The castle may 
be seen every day at fixed hours. It 
contains some fine paintings ; among 
which are original pictures of the cele- 
brated Duke of Friedland and _ his 
Duchess. In the armory and museum, 
which contain many articles of interest 
and curiosity, are various relics of the 
same extraordinary man, the Napoleon 
of the seventeenth century. 

Toplitz is principally resorted to as a 
bathing-place. The waters gush, boil- 
ing hot, from the bowels of the earth, 
and are said in many cases to produce 
wonderful cures: that they are plea- 
sant, I can testify from experience ; 
though it is allowed that they must be 
used with great caution. There are 
also springs, the water of which is 
drank by the patients. 

As the life led at Toplitz will give 
you an idea of the mode of killing 
time followed at the different Bohe- 
mian watering-places, you shall here 
have an account of it. The patients 
and non-patients rise very early,—five, 
six, or seven o'clock; drink their as- 
signed portion of water, and prome- 
nade in slovenly dresses, and in sombre 
and sleepy looks, for three or four hours 
together. Nobles, citizens, princes, 
shopkeepers, and artisans, Jews, Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Russians, with a thin 
sprinkling of English and French, all 
mixed up together in heterogeneous and 
inelegant confusion ; and no more like 
the Montpellier at Cheltenham, or the 
Garden at Leamington, than night to 
day. At eight, the parties retire to 
their breakfast of coffee, with a slender 
allowance of bread and butter, or a 
couple of rusk biscuits. Nothing is so 
contemptible as a German breakfast ; 
it is a national reproach. At eleven 
o'clock the bathers bathe, and then 
sleep till one, which is the dinner hour; 
so that no attempt at sociability is made 
during the forenoon. At Toplitz, large 
parties dine at the Garten Sall table- 
d’héte. Dinner and prices are pretty 
fair; and here you see, perhaps, the 
best specimen of unrestrained German 
manners. As frequent meetings make 


the parties acquainted, they throw off 
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the reserve of strangers, without taking 
the trouble to assume the dress tone, 
so to call it, of private society. The 
baron eats with his elbows leaning on 
the table; the count hands the dish 
that is passing, without looking round 
to see whether he throws it over you, 
or knocks down your wine-glass and 
pint of Melnerker by his inelegant slo- 
venliness ; the countess picks her teeth 
with her fork, puts her own knife into 
the salt-seller, and, not to trouble her 
left-hand neighbour, reaches over his 
plate while chatting with the person 
on her right. “ Pray, reach me the 
stewed prunes, Lieber Herr Baron,” 
said a Prussian dignitary of rank, who 
was sitting opposite to me, to a Saxon 
baron, who was on my right. “ Gerne 
Thro excellence,” replied the baron, 
seizing the projecting stalk of a prune 
with one hand, as he reached the dish 
across with the other; his excellency 
plunging his own fork into the very 
centre of the sweets the instant it came 
fairly within arm’s length. 

But, notwithstanding these little de- 
viations from our ideas of elegance, there 
is often much cheerfulness and good- 
humour at these meetings, when you 
once get acquainted with your neigh- 
bours. You must, however, speak the 
language fluently, and make the ad- 
vances ; for foreigners have no idea of 
shewing any attention to strangers. In 
England, a foreigner could not pos- 
sibly shew himself at a table frequented 
by gentlemen without being politely 
noticed: on the Continent, a stranger 
is sure not to be noticed. At these 
dinners, the evening walks, drives, 
and parties, are arranged; and they 
generally consist of drives into the 
country, for the purpose of taking 
tea or coffee at some of the restaurateurs 
in the vicinity. Occasionally the ex- 
cursion ends in a supper. Music is 
frequently met at these places. Dancing 
is seldom resorted to; and there is, in 
truth, but little gaiety. This, however, 
is the fault of the people themselves ; 
for, with a pleasant English party, I 
could make Toplitz a most delightful 
place. And now for Carlsbad: it is a 
day’s journey from Toplitz. 

Carlsbad is romantically situated on 
the banks of a small streamlet, and at 
the bottom of a very deep and thickly 
wooded ravine. The glen is so narrow, 
that the backs of the houses almost 
touch the sides of the rocks, which are 
far higher than the church steeple ; so 
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that you can have neither walks nor 
rides unless you begin by ascending 
these steep mountain ramparts. Of 
the many springs at Carlsbad, the 
Sprudle is the most curious, as well as 
the most celebrated for its medical 
virtues. It is projected, foaming, 
sparkling, and boiling hot, out of the 
earth ; and rises about six or eight feet 
above the ground, though only about 
two feet above the walk of the colon- 
nade. Onasmall scale, it resembles 
the Geysers of Iceland ; and forms alto- 
gether a curious phenomenon. Carls- 
bad, though now on the decline, is the 
most frequented of the Bohemian baths ; 
and when I passed through it last year, 
at the end of the season, it had been 
visited by four thousand strangers. Of 
the medical virtues of its waters I can- 
not speak : that there is much quackery 
in the use of these springs is certain. 
Formerly, the waters were used almost 
exclusively for bathing ; now they are 
as exclusively drunk, and must, it 
seems, be taken with great caution. 
But air, exercise, early rising, and 
cleanliness, will cure a good many 
diseases, in spite even of the Carlsbad 
waters, which may, however, receive 
the credit. At all events, let no one 
visit the place for amusement, or he 
will be disappointed. Some English 
visit Carlsbad under the impression 
that they are going to a very aristo- 
cratic rendezvous. This, however, is 
not particularly the case; though, from 
the crowds of persons that visit the 
place, the number of noble adventurers 
may be greater than at any of the other 
Bohemian watering-places. You will, 
of course, recollect that nearly all Ger- 
man and Italian sharpers and chevaliers 
d’industrie are men of noble family. 
In France and England it is different ; 
any blackguard may become a black- 
leg: but, in purely aristocratic coun- 
tries, the privileged orders are alone 
entitled to the privilege of supplying 
the fashionable society with sharpers 
and swindlers, There is a theatre at 
Carlsbad ; but no public gaming-table 
is allowed under the Austrian sceptre. 
The Bohemian watering-places are, 
therefore, less infected by the mere 
gamblers than those in Italy and on 
the Rhine, which are more within reach 
of French and English rooks and gulls : 
besides, the Austrian police is strict, and 
might be troublesome. 

Allons to Francisbad, a morning's 
ride from Carlsbad. On your way 
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you pass Ellenbogen, one of the most 
romantically situated places in Bohe- 
mia, or in Europe, perhaps. The clear 
and sparkling Eger, flowing through 
high and thickly wooded mountain 
bauks, almost isolates this lofty castle- 
crowned nest from the shore ; and seen 
from any side it presents a different 
view, but all equally striking and pic- 
turesque. The place itselfis as wretched 
as possible ; but some gentlemen of the 
name of Heidiger, one of whom long 
resided in England, have lately erected 
a porcelain manufactory here, which 
has already produced some beautiful 
specimens. The glass manufactories of 
Bohemia have long been celebrated ; 
and you see glass utensils of all kinds, 
and of the oddest kind, in singular 
abundance. To render justice to fo- 
reigners, they are proud of their manu- 
factures, and encourage them; whereas 
we, in this country, take a pride in 
every thing that is foreign, however 
inferior to the prot4yce of our own 
country. What was more in my way 
than the porcelain fabric, was the 
* Wicket Count of Ellenbogen,” whose 
story I cannot spare you, short as my 
Space is. Once upon a time the castle 
was governed by a burggraf, famous 
through the land for his tyranny, 
cruelty, and oppression. This worthy, 
happening one Sunday, during a vio- 
lent thunder-storm, to pull the church- 
bell with many oaths, because the com- 
munity were not assembling fast enough 
to suit his impatience, was struck dead 
by lightning; the flash having first 
melted the bell, and transformed count 
and metal into the shapeless mass 
which is now shewn at the town-house. 
Originally this piece of meteoric iron 
—for such it is—weighed 192 pounds ; 
but large fragments have been cut off, 
and sent to Prague and Vienna, so that 
his excellency is now reduced to about 
forty-five pounds in weight. Men of 
science say that it is a very remarkable 
specimen of its kind. 

And here we are at Francisbad ;— 
well, really the prettiest, cleanest, and 
most friendly little town I ever beheld. A 
double row of chestnut-trees runs down 
the main and almost only street of the 
place, which is composed of large white 
houses, and hotels with green verandahs, 
that give them a most inviting appear- 
ance. The country immediately round 
is flat, but the hills are close upon us ; 
and at each extremity of the town are 
parks, with pleasant shady walks, de- 
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lightful both for recreation or discourse. 
The colonnade piazza for shops, the 
temple over the Francis Brun, the 
Chur-Sal, ball-room, &c. &e. are all 
in the best taste and style. 

I was told by Dr. Parialdi, the prin- 
cipal medical man of the place, that 
Francisbad has the most decided supe- 
riority over most other watering-places, 
owing to the variety of springs in which 
the place abounds, some being strongly 
impregnated with salt, others with iron, 
or with both. Ido not pretend to ex- 
plain this medical matter clearly ; but 
the doctor, who is a pleasant, gentle- 
manlike man, and to whom I recom- 
mend you, will do so most effectually. 
Certain it is that there are various and 
very different springs in the immediate 
vicinity of Francisbad; some are 
strongly impregnated with iron, sparkle 
brightly with gas, and taste pleasantly 
on the tongue. Then there is the salt 
spring ; and, half a minute further on, 
the Wiesen, or ngeadow spring, which 
is Harrowgate both to the taste and 
smell. The baths are delightful—that 
is, the Louisenbath, the weakest, and 
the only one I tried. The gas, sparkling 
up all around you, has a most curious 
and pleasant effect ; and, judging only 
from three or four that I took, I should 
say they are strengthening and invi- 
gorating. Here, also, are the mud, or 
moor-baths, that are now getting so 
much into vogue in Germany; but 
which it must require some courage to 
enter: they can only be used with great 
precaution. Besides these, there are 
also the gas-baths, which have been 
tried for deafness and blindness, though 
not, I believe, with much success. For 
diseases of the skin they are, however, 
said to do wonders. 

Close to Francisbad is the most in- 
teresting of the many extinguished vol- 
canoes met with in Bohemia. It is 
called the Kammerbiihl ; and is, I un- 
derstand, a great curiosity in its way. 
It was expected that, by sinking a shaft 
into it, some interesting discovery would 
be made; and a passage of many hun- 
dred feet, or yards, was in consequence 
cut into the centre of the mass of lava. 
No discovery was made ; but, for a few 
pence, you may have the pleasure of 
descending into the pit, and satisfying 
yourself on various interesting points, 
which the guide will explain better 
than I can. The place had interest 
even for me, though I grieve to say I 
know nothing of geology. 
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But Egra, the scene of Wallenstein’s 
murder, and within two miles of Fran- 
cisbad, had still greater attraction for 
me. It is the only spot on earth, I 
hope, where a Briton would almost 
wish to deny his country. It was once 
a frontier fortress towards Germany ; 
and “many a war and battle’s rage” 
have swept over its now dismantled 
ramparts and ruined castle. The town, 
though preitily situated, has nothing to 
recommend it; and the citadel in 
which the duke’s followers were slain 
is now in ruins. The place has no 
other interest, except what belongs to 
the scene of a great historical event, 
particularly one of so black and tragic 
a dye. The burgomaster’s house, in 
which Wallenstein himself was slain, 
remains nearly as it was during the 
seventeenth century, the front only 
having been renewed ; and the room 
in which the murder was perpetrated 
is still shewn. In the town-hall, also, 
are the halbert with which Captain De- 
vereux murdered his great commander, 
together with a portrait of the duke, 
and some other memorials of the fright- 
ful tragedy. 

Marienbad, about fourteen miles from 
Egra, is neither so large nor so pretty 
as Francisbad, but is situated in a 
wilder and more romantic country. 
The baths and waters are exactly the 
same ; and these two brunnen are now 
the rising watering-places in Germany. 
Taken all in all, [ would say that 
Francisbad is your place,—cheap, gay, 
and beautiful, and having an endless 
variety of springs, though wanting the 
many agreeable places of resort for 
which Toplitz is favourably distin- 
guished. 

Pilsen is the oldest and largest town 
in Bohemia, next to Prague. During 
the religious wars—and such wars they 
were !—it was the head-quarters of the 
Catholic party, and withstood the 
Hussites even to the last; but in the 
thirty years’ war it was taken, after 
a long siege, by Mansfield’s ruthless 
bands. Here, too, Wallenstein is the 
hero of every tale and tradition. The 
house he occupied before he left for 
Egra to meet his doom is still shewn, 
as well as the arms that belonged to 
himself and his followers. The fame 
of this great man now fills his native 
land from one extremity to the other ; 
and there is some satisfaction in re- 
flecting that time, which buries so 
many high-vaunted names in oblivion, 
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and covers with stains and darkness so 
many undeserved reputations, is every 
day clearing from reproach the name 
of Wallenstein, and bringing out, in 
deserved brightness, the greatness and 
innocence of this illustrious victim of 
court intrigue. 

And now, farewell to Bohemia, 
which it is impossible to leave without 
regret, for it is a fertile, beautiful, and 
interesting land. Of its people, a pass- 
ing tourist can say little ; but the little 
Ican say must be in their favour, for I 
experienced only kindness and hospi- 
tality during my stay, and found all 
those I came in contact with, whether 
of high or low degree, cheerful and 
obliging, indulgent to the troublesome- 
ness of a stranger, and willing to render 
his stay among them both pleasant and 
profitable. 

I cannot, however, conclude this ac- 
count of my tour, without acquainting 
the pensive, and, above all, the liberal 
public, with the manner in which they 
are occasionally spoken of on the Con- 
tinent, not merely by the uneducated 
classes, but by members of the learned 
profession, and of a certain eminence 
in letters even. Frederich Karl von 


Strombeck is a lawyer of some reputa- 


tion, who has written certain volumes 
of travels, that have obtained for him 
the appellation of “ the celebrated tra- 
veller, Herr von Strombeck.” In 1839, 
this sapient person published an ac- 
count of his journey from Brunswick 
to Vienna; and, describing his steam- 
voyage down the Danube, exclaims, 
after observing that there were no 
English on board, “ I am happy to be 
relieved from the presence of these as- 
suming people, who, with the exterior 
appearance of civilisation, are still in- 
ternally barbarians. I prefer the mean- 
est Italian to them, who, though exter- 
nally a barbarian, is internally civilised, 
nevertheless. And was it not an Eng- 
lishman who caused an ass to be bound 
and thrown into the burning lava-stream, 
in order to enjoy the agonised braying 
of the poor consuming animal ; and was 
it not an Italian peasant who, as he told 
me of the act of cruelty, observed, 
‘ Tanto questa nazione e ancora bar- 
bara,’”’ 

Having thus given you the “ cele- 
brated” Herr von Strombeck’s opinion 
of the English, allow me to add what 
the celebrated Captain Sabertash thinks 
of the same “ naszione barbara.” As 
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far as what is termed society goes, I 
must say that we are an affected, time- 
serving, cringing, crawling set; we are 
a tuft, fortune, and notoriety-hunting 
people. Nor are our women altogether 
free from the failings that result from 
vanity and pretensions to extra finery ; 
and sad the times must be when the 
pretty dears are thus infected. But 
granting all this, allowing as I willingly 
do, that our faults may be told by thou- 
sands, that we area thousand degrees be- 
low what we miglit be, when the natural 
qualities that spring up in our land are 
considered, and what we ought to be 
were not our national character stained 
and corroded by modern liberalism, 
fashionable affectation, vapid exclusive- 
ness, and aristocratic Aauteur, I still 
maintain that we are yet immeasurably 
better than the best of the Continentals. 

We have threshed the wearers of 
moustachios and smokers of tobacco— 
to designate them by their most bril- 
liant qualities and acquirements—till 
history is tired of repeating the oft-told 
tale. The sun never sets within the 
bounds of the empire which our arms 
have conquered; our language, the 
noblest and the clearest ever spoken 
by men, has followed round the globe 
in the wake of our victorious standard ; 
and there is not a single pursuit in 
which men are proud to excel, in which 
we have not distanced all competitors : 
and yet if we believe foreign and 
domestic liberals, we are the veriest 
spoonies that ever “ played their little 
pranks before high heaven.” That we 
have plenty of blockheads amongst us 
is true, every class and circle of society 
is abundantly — with them—they 
form the very élite and ornament of 
many noble and distinguished coteries ; 
but, making full allowance for our 
stupidity, natural and acquired, I doubt 
very much whether you could find a 
single person from ‘ Trent to Tay,” 
from John O’Groat’s to the Land’s 
End, who would be dolt, donkey, and 
idiot enough to believe the story which 
“ the celebrated Herr von Strombeck ” 
gravely publishes to the world ; and for 
which, I have no doubt, he will find 
plenty of belief on the Continent ; more 
certainly in France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, than in Germany, but some even 
there. You see how you are thought 
of by the dear, delightful, liberal, and 
enlightened Continentals, of whom you 
make so much. 
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“‘ He knew what’s what; and that’s as high 
As metaphysick wit can fly.” — Hudibras. 


Wuen people wish to speak com- 
plimentarily of Mr. Such-a-one’s under- 
standing, penetration, cleverness, or 
cunning, they commonly say, with a 
very conclusive air, “ Ha! he knows 
what's what.” And, truly, as Butler 
hath it, the flight of human wisdom 
can no higher go. So difficult of ac- 
quirement do we believe such kuow- 
ledge to be in this perplexing and 
many-faced world, that we are inclined 
to pronounce it utterly unattainable. 
Weare aware that many men and most 
women think themselves largely endow- 
ed in this respect; but, sooner or later, 
some one way, and some another, all 
find out their fallibility; each, however, 
consoling himself or herself with the 
conviction, that, if not so consummate 
a conjuror as had been supposed, he 
or she is kept in countenance by the 
rest of the world. Of this sort of 
self-solace we cordially approve. It 
administers comfort to the generality 
without occasioning any mortification 
to individuals, by disparaging contrast 
or invidious comparisons. In_ short, 
it acknowledges the indisputable pro- 
position, that we are all in a greater 
or less degree cracked; that, as was 
long ago declared in the proverb, and 
more recently promulgated in a court 
of justice by a medical gentleman great 
in lunatic cases,—every man has his 
mad point. This being so, we infer 
that an accurate knowledge of “* What's 
what” cannot be reasonably required 
of any human being ; and that the idea 
entertained by A, B, or C, of perfection 
in this regard is a delusion, over which, 
however, none should exult, every one 
of us being liable to the self-same 
error. Nations are not more gifted in 
this respect than individuals. Look, 
for example, at national proverbs, 
which, we are told, contain the con- 
centration of popular wisdom, experi- 


ence, lessons of life, and so forth. 
Now, so far are these vaunted pro- 
verbs from being conclusive as to 
what's what, that you shall not bring 
one to bear on any subject, but that 
another is ready at hand, or at least 
producible, in direct contradiction of 
the point contended for. Let us take 
one instance of this, out of a thousand. 
We select it because it is interesting 
to the sex. An authoress of great 
celebrity says, ** For ever will the fol- 
lowing proverb comprise the history of 
hearts that traly love,—the further from 
the eyes, the nearer the heart.” If this 
be so, what becomes of our time- 
honoured friend, “ Out of sight, out of 
mind?” It is a point on which the 
women are, perhaps, the most com- 
petent to decide. To them, therefore, 
we recommend it, contenting ourselves 
with the remark, that as both proverbs 
can scarcely be right, we are left by 
them in doubt as to “ what’s what” 
on one of the most delicate questions 
in affairs of the heart; namely, the 
efiect of absence on “ those we've left 
behind us.” * 

“ What's what” is, then, in our 
judgment, an inexplicable puzzle. 
Lord Byron, in Don Juan, only cuts 
the Gordian knot, Lis lordship’s life- 
long speculations on this and that, 
resulted in no better solution of ** what's 
what,” than his parodist in the Re- 


jected Addresses ad propounded in 


the well-known line,— 


“ Nought is every thing, and every thing 
is nought!” 


This quiz on the magniloquent grum- 
bling of Childe Harold is quite as ap- 
plicable to the all-doubting scorn so 
sparklingly expressed in the closing 
eantos of Don Juan. Thus his lord- 
ship’s answer to our troublesome 
query, “ W hat's What ?” is— Nothing! 


* ‘Rochefoucauld, indeed, lays” down the maxim, that “ ‘L’absence diminue les 


médiocres passions et augmente les grandes, comme le 


vent éteint les bougies, et 


allume le feu,” which another Frenchman has thus turned into rhyme :— 


“« L’absence est a l'amour ce qu’est au feu le vent 
I] éteint le petit, il illume le grand.” 
This would seem to meet the difficulty, were it not that every man's own expe- 
rience, who has given any attention to the matter, will leave him, as do the two 
proverbs in the text, “a living body between two equally opposing influences, 
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This, we repeat, is but cutting through 
the difficulty, a most lame and impotent 
conclusion. We prefer poking our 
way, purblind though we be, in search 
of some outlet into the light of truth 
on the manifold questions claiming our 
attention, though we set out with some- 
thing very like a certainty that we 
shall come to no conclusion on any 
point perfectly satisfactory to our con- 
scientious inquiries. However, there 
is some satisfaction in doing the busi- 
ness oneself, on the principle that 
every man should be by at the washing 
of his own head; in other words, that 
an undelegated office is, generally 
speaking, that performed most to the 
satisfaction of its undertaker. 

As all the world knows, a prodigious 
agitation is now rampant in Germany 
on the subject of mixed marriages. 
Fully aware as we, in common with 
all reflecting men, must be of the im- 
portant considerations connected with 
this putting forth of the Papal claw, 
we shall here avoid the said consider- 
ations, and address ourselves to one 
practical difficulty, an instance of which 
has fallen within our own knowledge. 
In England, when a Protestant and a 
Catholic commit matrimony together, 
they commonly enter into the amicable 
arrangement, that the sons of such 
marriage shall follow the religious faith 
of the father, and the daughters that of 
the mother. This, at first sight, ap- 
pears satisfactory enough ; but a per- 
tinacious inquirer into “ what’s what” 
will be apt to ask on what principle 
such an arrangement can be justified. 
He may address the newly-married 
couple to the following effect: —* You 
belong each of you not only to different 
churches, but to churches so totally 
opposed, that the one believes the 
other to be founded on a fearful, if not 
a fatal error. Indeed the Papist, if 
sincere, must regard the Protestant in 
the doomed path to everlasting per- 
dition, Now, is it not monstrous that 
you should arrogate to yourselves the 
right of dividing the yet unborn fruits 
of your wedded love, giving over, with 
cold-blooded and impious premedita- 
tion, one-half of your future offspring 
to a form of faith which you, in your 
own persons, conscientiously shrink 
fiom, and utterly abhor, as an emana- 
tion from the Evil One?” This ques- 
tion is what is termed a teazer. That 
it in no degree exaggerates the state of 
the case, a Jittle reflection must. con- 
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vince the unprejudiced. But we spoke 
of an instance of this kind as having 
come within our own knowledge. 
Here it is. A Protestant English gen- 
tleman, of high respectability, some 
years ago, contracted a matrimonial 
alliance with a Catholic lady of his 
own nation and rank in life, and he 
did so under the provision just spoken 
of; namely, that of the issue of the 
marriage the sons should be brought up 
Protestants, and the daughters Catholics. 
Well, the nuptial couch has proved a 
fruitful one, the lady being at present 
mother of six hopeful children; but 
they are all boys: every one of them 
bound to the Protestant faith under the 
provisions of the matrimonial bargain. 
In this state of things, what does the 
lady? She begs as a favour that one 
of the sons may be surrendered to her 
spiritual guidance and government! 
The request has been acceded to, and 
thus the matter stands. Five of her 
sons, according to her conscientious 
conviction, if she be a sincere Romanist, 
are doomed to accompany their father 
to eternal torture; while she, with her 
sixth son, may indulge the hope of 
eternal happiness. Ilere, may not the 
inquirer into ** what’s what” exclaim, 
** Unnatural mother! If in Popery 
be your only hope of salvation, — 
if you are impressed with the dread 
certainty that by the Catholic religion 
alone that souls of your children can be 
saved from the fangs of Satan, how can 
you resign, without a_ struggle, all 
your children save only this one, to 
endless misery? What has he done 
to merit this incalculable distinction ? 
What his brothers, to draw down such 
terrible abandonment? Go, thrilled by 
a mother’s yearning, strong in a mo- 
ther’s strength, and plead at your 
husband’s heart for all your children 
as you have pleaded for this one! If 
your husband prove inexorable, com- 
mit all your children alike to the pro- 
tecting care of Providence ; spurn the 
unholy compact into which ignorance, 
indifference, or headlong passion, origi- 
nally betrayed you; and, above all, 
shrink from the inexpiable impiety of 
practically proclaiming to your fellow- 
creatures, ‘ Lo! with six children the 
Lord hath blessed me; five have I 
given over to Satan, devoting only one 
to the God that made them all!’” 
That the honourable inquirer after such 
an appeal would sit down amid cheers 
from the opposite, or, indeed, from 
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either side of the house thus admo- 
nished, we do not suppose: but we 
think the lady addressed must be a 
more expert logician than ladies in 
general prove themselves, should she 
succeed in shaking the position taken 
up by the inquirer. We have here 
touched on a topic connected with 
mixed marriages quite as pregnant 
with important matter as any now 
occupying the controversialists of 
Rome, Berlin, Cologne, or Osnabruck ; 
and so deeply are we impressed with 
the paramount considerations involved, 
that, with reference to every mixed 
marriage now in contemplation under 
the provisions of such a compact as 
that just spoken of, we would employ 
the lofty language used by Pitt on a 
less solemn occasion : — “ If this in- 
auspicious union be not already con- 
summated, in the name of our country 
we forbid the bans !” 

We have ever been of Fielding’s 
opinion, that “a morose, snarling 
critic, may be suspected to be a bad 
man.” Wherefore, with very few, and 
these most necessary exceptions, our 
criticisms, even when unfavourable, are 
of a lively and facetious, rather than of 
a harsh remonstrating character. Of 
course, we here speak of literary 
criticisms. In the stern business of 
politics, hard hitting is nowadays a 
necessity ; but in literature we are 
convinced, that an author of sound 
digestion and healthful feelings would 
rather undergo our reproof than the 
ordinary laudation so justly denounced 
as censure in disguise. He knows, 
from our very cheerfulness, that we 
have no envy in our composition. 
“ Envy,” it has been said, “ has no 
holydays ;” whereas our whole literary 
life is one long holyday, a feast of 
nectared sweets, where no crude surfeit 
reigns! And should we at times ap- 
pear too sportive, may we not avail 
ourselves of the authority of immacu- 
late Hannah More, who has told the 
over-grave that “ wit is by no means so 
common a thing as is imagined?” 
So that, if in this respect we occasion- 
ally give too much of a good thing, 
our failing leans to the proper side. 
Let not, then, authors suspect us of 
forming a frivolous estimate of their 
talents, if, in the course of our all- 
sided researches as to “ what’s what,” 
we good-humouredly express our in- 
ability to relish some of their most 
carefully concocted passages. Here, 
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for example, is an extract from Philip 
Augustus, a work of which the re- 
spected author says, in his dedication 
to Mr. Southey, “I think now, on 
reading it again, as I thought twelve 
months ago when I wrote it, that 
it is the best thing I have as yet com- 
posed.” We are thus relieved from all 
possibility of suspicion on the score of 
quoting unfairly from the author, this 
being avowedly his best production. 
The opening of the second chapter of 
Philip Augustus is as follows :— 


“Seven hundred years ago the same 
bright summer sun was shining in his 
glory that now rolls past before my eye, 
in all the beneficent majesty of light. 
It was the month of May, and every thing 
in nature seemed to breathe the fresh 
buoyancy of youth, There was a light 
breeze in the sky that carried many a 
swift shadow over mountain, plain, and 
wood, There was a springy vigour in 
the atmosphere as if the wind itself was 
young. ‘The earth was full of flowers, 
and the woods full of voice, and song 
and perfume shared the air between 
them.” 


We wish this writer many years of 
prosperous authorship, but we take 
leave to assure him that such a passage 
as the above is enough to make every 
lover of literature, from the laureate 
down to the very ladies themselves, 
dispute the proposition that the work 
in which it occurs (with several of the 
like kind) is the “ best thing the 
author has yet composed.” It is 
meant, we presume, for a description 
of nature, just as the scene from 
Eugene Aram, a Dramatic Fragment, 
by Sir E. L. Bulwer, is meant for a 
touch of human nature, but neither the 
one nor the other can be called natural. 
Sir E. Bulwer’s ‘ Fragment” opens 
with a scene representing Eugene 
Aram as a gentleman in difficulties. 
Ilis creditors are within hearing ; and 
any one who has had occasion to 
estimate the “ sweet voices” of those 
ill-fashjoned visitors, may decide on 
the truthfulness of the dramatist’s re- 
presentation :— 


“ First Creditor (behind the scenes). 1 
must be paid : 
Three moons have flitted since 
You pledged your word to me.” 


Napoleon is said to have pointed out 
to Talma what he thought the absurdity 
of making stage heroes; monarchs, &c., 
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spout high-flown poetic diction ; but, 
in the name of all that is comical, who, 
till Sir E. Bulwer, ever heard, or could 
have conceived, a dun declaiming about 
“ flitting moons,” instead of going 
plainly and directly to the point? 
The creditor begins perfectly well. 
Like a sensible and long-suffering 
claimant, he says, “ I must be paid.” 
So far there can be no mistake as to 
his meaning. We might defy Eugene 
Aram, as great a scholar as he was, to 
pick a doubt from so downright an 
asseveration. I must be paid,” quoth 
the creditor, and why? ‘“ Because 
you promised to pay me three months 
ago,” is the clencher with which he 
would naturally come prepared. This 
homely eloquence is, however, stilti- 
fied and stultified into the superfine 
phrase, —‘* Three moons have flitted 
since you pledged your word to me.” 
Nothing could be less to the creditor's 
purpose than such prose run mad; for 
a scholar like Aram might forthwith 
deal out his learning on the subject 
of moons generally, then of flitting 
moons, of full moons, of half moons, 
of crescents (Constantinople, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity, intro- 
duced parenthetically), till the bewil- 
dered creditor lost sight of his business 
in an intolerable glare of moonshine. 
Nor is “ pledged your word to me” 
by many degrees so good an expres- 
sion as “ you promised.” Aram, for 
example, hardened in his debts, or 
desperate in his difficulties, or facetious 
in his tribulation, might answer thus :— 
“ True, my good fellow, I did pledge 
my word to you, but, as I have no re- 
deeming quality, I must even forfeit the 
pledge, and wish youa good morning.” 
Or he might wax eloquent on the 
subject of pledges, amatory and politi- 
cal, no less than those connected with 
the golden balls; all which the creditor 
would have avoided, had he adhered 
to plain English. One comfortable 
consideration, however, arises in the 
benevolent mind; it is, that Sir E. 
Bulwer’s sky of life has never yet been 
shrouded in that very sombre hue 
called dun ; in which case he may be 
not only excused but congratulated on 
the happy ignorance in which his faulty 
phraseology has originated. 

The French and Germans are plenti- 
ful dispensers of the perplexing style. 
Nowhere is “ what’s what” less dis- 
coverable than with them. Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to account for their 
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vagaries, unless we have recourse to 
the solution, that, once having taken 
up the pen, they conceive themselves 
entitled to fagot their notions as they 
fall, without regard to method of any 
kind, in the modest confidence that 
they must be read by the public, whose 
respectable ears they have had the good 
luck to lay hold of. One of the most 
noisy, conceited, and unintelligible of 
this numerous class is M. de Balzac, 
author of more odd books than we have 
time to enumerate, far less to charac- 
terise. The following dedication of 
one of them, Le Lys dans la Vallée, 
will afford a better insight into the 
character of the man than columns of 
disquisition could do :— 

“To M. J. B. Nacquart, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine.—Dear 
Doctor, here is one of the stones which 
will predominate in the frieze of a 
literary edifice slowly and laboriously 
constructed. I wish to inscribe your 
name thereon, as much to thank the 
savant who formerly saved me, as to 
celebrate the friend. 

* De Batzac.” 


The marvellous absurdities occurring 
in every page of the Lily in the Valley 
are fully worthy of this dedication. 
We will content ourselves with one 
specimen. The Lily in the Valley is 
a Madame de Mortsauf, mother 
of two children, very heartily sick 
of a sick husband, and as heartily in 
love with Felix de Vaudenesse, a 
young gentleman, hero and narrator of 
the story. At the close of a moon-lit 
téte-d-t¢te; Madame de Mortsauf is 
moved to tears, and Felix thus relates 
the circumstance :— 


“* Two big tears, illumined by a ray of 
the moon, started from her eyes, rolled 
down her cheeks, and were falling, when 
I stretched my hand in time to receive 
them. I drank them with the devout 
eagerness excited by her words — words 
marked by ten years of secret tears, of 
wasted sensibilities, of secret care, of 
perpetual alarms, of the most exalted 
heroism of the sex. She gazed on me 
with an air sweetly stupid,” &c. &c. 


The continuation of the passage is 
more ludicrous if possible, but, as is 
customary with the modern French 
novelists, the writer seasons his allu- 
sions with profaneness. We cannot, 
therefore, quote his absurdities. Suffice 
it to say, that he compares the tearful 
draught just described to the Roman 
Catholic superstition of the transub- 
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stantiation, and this in all apparent 
earnestness. Heine, a German author, 
who, too lively for the Prussian censor- 
ship, has spent a life of exile in com- 
ical strivings after French vivacity of 
style, has, under the notion that the 
following stuff is humorous, published, 
unconsciously, a satire on two of the 
great characteristics of his countrymen 
—their gluttony and their uncleanness. 
The author is describing heaven, and 
to a lady! Here is his notion of 
“¢ what’s what” in the 

« Fields invested with purpureal gleams!” 


** They amuse themselves there in first- 
rate style. They have every possible en- 
joyment, and live in a continual round of 
pleasure and delight. There is eating 
from morning till night, and the best of 
cookery. Roast geese fly about with 
sauce-boats at their beaks, and feel flat. 
tered when you devour them. Tarts, 
gleaming with butter, grow wild, like 
sun-flowers; on every hand you have 
streams of bouillon and of champagne, 
while napkins are waving on all sides 
from the trees. You eat, wipe your 
mouths, and eat again, and your stomach 
is never injured.” 


This picture of supreme felicity is, 
we are aware, put forward in proof of 
the author’s powers of humour, exerted, 
French fashion, on a subject avoided 
by all but the monkey-tribe of Parisian, 
and the bear-antic gentry of German 
literature. But the work from which 
the passage is taken abounds in evi- 
dence of the surpassing value, the 
paramount importance attached by this 
author, and those for whom his 
lucubrations are prepared, to mere 
guttling and guzzling. Through some 
four or six volumes of Sketches of 
Travel, Heine omits no opportunity of 
descanting on the dishes presented to 
him at the sundry tables d’hote at which 
he finds himself. In so descanting, 
he evinces none of the gastronomic 
unction — none of the almost poetic 
appreciation of delicate viands and the 
costly grape, in which a refined taste 
will at times disport itself. No; though 
loath to use so strong an expression, 
we must say, that he, on every occasion, 
splutters forth his mouthfuls of praise 
or blame in the language and spirit of 
a greasy glutton, And not only does 
he thus regale his readers with descrip- 
tions of his eatings and drinkings, but 
he resorts to these for illustrations 
when criticising painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and other notabilities 3 
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nay, beauty itself is brought within the 
steam of his odorous comparison. He 
tells us that there is a strong similarity 
between the character of the cookery 
and that of the feminine charms in the 
several countries which he has visited, 
English beauty, he says, resembles roast 
beef in its solid, healthful properties ; 
the French, in its graceful lightness, is 
expressed by a vol-au-vent ; the Ltalian 
finds its illustration in macaroni; while 
he very prudently protects his country- 
women, the Germans, from a compatri- 
son, by alleging thatGerman cookery has 
no national dishes, and that, therefore, 
he can adduce no comparative culinary 
image of German beauty. Against 
this ungrateful oblivion of sour krout 
we must protest. That this is a genuine 
national German dish we confidently 
affirm. How far, or in what respects, 
it resembles the fair ideal of German 
beauty, we leave the author to deter- 
mine in the next edition of his Sketches, 
or in the next work of any kind in 
which he may resume the long and 
fruitless labour of exalting the moral 
and social character of his countrymen, 
the Germans, at the expense of that of 
the English. We have said that the 
piece of humour quoted by us from 
the Sketches affords a notion not only 
of the gluttony of the writer’s country- 
men, but also of their uncleanness. 
Not a word need be said on the one 
point or the other to convince any one 
who has vegetated in Germany ; but, 
confining ourselves to our quotation, 
we beg the reader to observe, that in 
the scene of celestial felicity there sup- 
posed by Heine, where “ roast geese 
fly about with sauce-boats at their 
beaks,” the peculiar luxury is mentioned 
of napkins waving from the trees on 
every side, so taat you may “ eat, and 
wipe your mouths, and eat again.” 
Now, to appreciate the alluring nature 
of this part of the picture, it is neces- 
sary that the reader should know the 
custom prevailing in the very first 
houses of refreshment in that part of 
Germany to which the author belongs ; 
namely, thenorth. There, in capital ci- 
ties, not only the hotels and taverns, but 
the Gunters and Granges where lighter 
refreshments are served, present you with 
the waving napkin, supposed by Ileine 
as dangling from the branches of the 
celestial trees. Of this common-pro- 
perty napkin, which is suspended from 
one side of the room, all the hungry 
and thirsty avail themselves as soon as 
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their hunger and thirst are gratified. 
And when it is considered that these 
places swarm with mustachioed mili- 
tary, the successive applications to the 
side of the room in question are, as 
may be supposed, conducive to any 
thing rather than cleanliness, as regards 
either the appearance of the applicants 
or that of the convenience applied to.* 
In plain language, the practice is 
positively disgusting. Yet this very 
Heine who, with so much complacency, 
makes allusion to this revolting usage, 
presumes, in many parts of his work, 
to assume the censor when speaking of 
English manners. It is true that he 
does not impeach our cleanliness, but 
he undertakes the (to him) far more 
natural office of ridiculing that quality. 
Long may we continue, by such means, 
to provoke such sarcasm! Speaking 
of this person’s comments on our man- 
ners, we have a word to say on the 
nonsense he utters about our coldness 
as contrasted with German cordiality. 
This said German cordiality is nothing 
but a clumsy copy of the exaggerated 
manners of the French; but a French- 
man’s extravagance is natural to hin. 
It does not revolt you by glaring 
absurdity and gross indelicacy. This, 
we contend, the German bear-pawing 
does. We speak of what we have seen, 
when saying that a German officer will 
enter a place of public refreshment, 
clasp his friend round the neck, and 
give him a smacking kiss of friendship 
on the lips, till the mustachios of both 
are glued together with feeling and 
fiagments of butter-trodt. All this 
slobbering is as insincere as it is beastly. 
The very same men who thus kiss and 
parade up and down the room for an 
hour together, their arms enfolding each 
other’s waists, like a couple of moon- 
lighted lovers, will, on separating, set 
their wits to work for the purpose of 
doing each other as much injury as can 
be perpetrated in the cowardly security 
of whispers, surmises, shrugs—in short, 
all that can do harm without involving 
responsibility. Before quitting the 
café, where these two kissing friends 
are engaged, in what John Reeve used 
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to call “lots of mutuality,” observe that 
other illustration of German manners— 
a young sprig combing his hair and 
whiskers before a looking-glass to the 
great improvement of the confectionary 
under his nose. The pocket-comb is 
an indispensable affair with a German, 
old or young. Immediately on enter- 
ing a café or tavern, he walks up to the 
looking-glass, and exerts his comb, a 
ceremony which he never fails to repeat 
previously to his departure. But to 
return to the English coldness and 
German cordiality. We have no wish 
to give laws as to manners; thus much, 
however, we may say, that the quiet 
air and honest hand-grasp of an Eng- 
lish meeting has infinitely more real 
cordiality than the filthy grimacing we 
have just described, while it has the 
advantage of not being in any way 
disagreeable to a lovker-on, native or 
foreign. Not a couple of these Ger- 
mans in the part of the country whence 
Heine drew his notions of delicacy, 
gentility, and politeness, can pass each 
other without a profound bow, accoin- 
panied by removal of the hat. Two 
Englishmen manage such a passing 
recognition by a glance of the eye or a 
friendly word. This is thought too 
frigid for German notions of cordiality. 
To us it appears quite sufficient for the 
occasion ; and, dry as it may be deemed, 
it is certainly far preferable to the nasty 
superfluity almost of constant occur- 
rence in German greetings; namely, 
the spitting, which the presence of the 
other sex seems rather to provoke than 
prevent.. We repeat, we have no wish to 
give laws to Germans on these points. 
Spitting may be, in their notions, as 
graceful and proper as helping them- 
selves to salt with their fingers; an 
elegance we ouce saw performed by a 
mediatised prince at a table White, 
where all the company belonged to the 
nobility (vons). All we contend for is, 
that persons in this state of semi-bar- 
barism should employ rather a con- 
siderate, than an over-confident tone, 
when it is their pleasure to become 
critical on English manners. 

The hatred of Heine against Eng- 


* There is an amusing story told of a German officer who spoke English very 


imperfectly, at least as regards pronunciation. 


He was giving his opinion on a 


married life, and, after pronouncing in favour of similarity of disposition, temper, 
habits, &c., he declared himself also in favour of as little disparity of years as possible. 
This he contenJed was essential to connubial happiness : ‘‘ Vor example,” said he, 
‘dere is mein selv and mein vive—mein vive is dirty, and { am dirty too” (thirty and 


thirty-two). The joke is a vind voce one, not to be well described on paper, 
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land is, however, far deeper than might 
be supposed from merely perusing his 
absurdities on our manners. He is 
animated by that thorough national 
hatred of every thing English, which, 
however disguised, prevails throughout 
the north of Germany. This hatred is 
confined to no class of politicians in 
particular. It is, as we have desig- 
nated it, a thorough national hatred. 
Heine, for example, has no sympathy 
with the political feeling which in 
Prussia, and in the smaller north Ger- 
man states, regards in free England the 
natural enemy of the form of govern- 
ment which these states now maintain 
in military rigour. His writings are 
prohibited, and are published only in 
the free towns. In short, he isa Re- 
former of the Hume school —a knight 
of the Order of the Goose, with the 
motto, ** Vote black is white to thwart 
Conservatism.” Yet against England, 
whose institutions he extols, he is as 
ready to hurl vituperation as the most 
bigoted champion of absolutism, and 
of the rigorous censorship of the press. 
Nothing short of our downfal and utter 
extinction as a nation will satisfy him. 
This is clear from the vaticination 
contained in the following insane con- 
clusion to one of his many lamentations 
over the fall of Napoleon :— 


** To the latest times will the sons of 
France sing and speak of the horrible 
hospitality of the Bellerophon; and 
when these mournful songs shall sound 
across the Channel, the cheeks of all 
honourable Britons will be suffused with 
shame. Once, indeed, will those songs 
so sound across that Channel, when Bri- 
tannia shall be no more,—when the nation 
of pride shall be cast to the earth,— 
when Westminster's monuments shall be 
crushed, and the royal dust which they 
once enclosed shall be remembered no 
longer. ‘Then will St. Helena be the 
holy sepulchre to which the nations of the 
East and of the West shall make their 
pilgrimage, in ships of many-coloured 
pennants ; and shall strengthen their 
hearts with the mighty recollection of the 
deeds of the Saviour of the World, who 
suffered under Hudson Lowe, as it is 
written in the gospel of Las Casas, 
O'Meara, and Automarchi,” 


The concluding passage of this ex- 
tract we should not have quoted, did 
we not feel convinced that its vulgar 
stupidity will render its objectionable 


tone innocuous. It is a very fair spe- 
cimen of what nearly always becomes 
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of a German when he attempts the 
airy nothing of Gallic irreverence. 


“ Thus ’tis when heavy lubbers would 
be flying.” 


But to come to the point of the 
charge brought against Great Britain— 
the “ horrible hospitality of the Belle- 
rophon.” The pitiable wanderings of 
Heine and his Parisian friends, in 
search of grounds for their abuse of 
England, might provoke a smile, were 
it not that the pathetic tone assumed 
by these writers, and their touching 
appeals to the generous sensibilities, 
are well calculated to mislead the 
young and the credulous on the sub- 
ject of Napoleon’s surrender. These 
writers would make it appear that the 
ex-emperor went on board the Bellero- 
phon on a confidential visit to the 
British nation. This is not the fact, 
and they know very well that it is not. 
Napoleon did not take the step in 
question till he and his friends had 
considered all chances of escape ; and 
had found that the only probable one 
was the packing his imperial majesty in 
a deal box, and consigning him to the 
care of an American captain, who de- 
clared he would answer with his head 
for the safe landing of his live cargo in 
the United States. This expedient 
was rejected by the emperor, in fear of 
the “ world’s dread laugh,” should an 
enbargo be laid on the box. Escape 
being, then, pronounced to be hopeless, 
his majesty made up his mind to a 
voluntary surrender; and, in his own 
words, he decided on surrendering to 
the most generous of his enemies. That 
he acted wisely in so doing will scarcely 
be doubted nowadays,—for, as appears 
from the 12th volume of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches, the Prussians 
had no very generous intentions to- 
wards him,—or, to speak plainly, they 
would have taken his life. What 
Alexander individually might have 
been disposed to do is not much to 
the purpose. Russia would have been 
but a sorry refuge for the deposed 
emperor. But, without going through 
the list, we may safely assume that 
Napoleon himself had formed an ac- 
curate estimate of the several foes with 
whom it had been his lot to contend ; 
and that when he resolved on yielding 
to England, he did so from a conviction 
that this was the best choice he could 
make under the circumstances. But 
we are told by Heine, and the others, 
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that our treatment of Napoleon was not 
of a nature to justify the confidence he 
had manifested in surrendering to us 
as the most generous of his enemies. 
None of these writers give us the most 
distant notion as 40 what they think 
could have been done with their hero, 
after he had thrown himself on the 
mercy of Great Britain. To have left 
him with the possibility of escape, after 
what occurred, was surely not to be 
looked for at the hands of a power 
which had expended so enormous a 
cost of blood and treasure in conquer- 
ing the disturber of Europe. In jus- 
tice to herself and to her allies, Eng- 
land was bound to guard against the 
rekindling of the general war. Ilow, 
we ask, was this to be done, but by the 
rigorous confinement of Napoleon ? 
We are told that this object might 
have been attained by his confinement 
in England. A very strange idea must 
they have of the handling a deposed 
sovereign delicately, who would have 
lodged him among the people who had 
brought him low, and, as it were, 
within eye-shot of the fair empire he 
had lost. Apart from this, there are 
considerations infinite and palpable 
why this confinement of the ex-emperor 
in England would have been inconsist- 
ent not only with all policy, but with 
the maintenance of a cordial under- 
standing between the restored dynasty 
and ourselves. One thing is very cer- 
tain, that had we located his fallen 
majesty in Windsor Castle, surrounded 
by his marshals, and all the rest of his 
mushroom noblesse, such writers as 
Heine and his Parisian collaborateurs 
would have none the less howled their 
idle wrath against us as the gaolers of the 
man of Destiny. He played a mighty 
part—in some acts nobly, in others 
rashly, in others basely; and having 
performed his pre-appointed course, 
none but such crazy enthusiasts as 
Heine could have thought it conducive 
to any purpose of good, that he should 
have been allowed yet another oppor- 
tunity to scourge mankind. 

Napoleon in his prosperity was 
sometimes apt to lose his head a 
little, and to speak as Richard IT. did 
in his “ sorrow and grief of heart,” i.e. 
“ fondly, like a frantic man.” On the 
death of the last of the Stuarts being 
mentioned to him, he said, “ If they had 
but left a child eight years old, I would 
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have placed him on the throne of Great 
Britain.” This was a miscalculation, 
as was the following. His imperial 
majesty had given instructions for al- 
tering the Salle de Spectacles at the 
Tuileries ; and one day he took Talma 
with him to see the improvements he 
had suggested. They were alone in a 
dim theatrical light, when Napoleon 
thus addressed the tragedian :—‘ Do 
you knowthat there is many an Enylish- 
man who would give a good round 
sum to be in your place! If one of 
their emissaries could surprise me here, 
he would find it a good opportunity for 
getting rid of me.” ‘Ah, Sire!” ex- 
claimed Talma ; “ you make me trem- 
ble,—should any one lie here con- 
cealed.” ‘* Don’t be alarmed,” re- 
turned the emperor, tapping Talma 
familiarly on the shoulder; ‘ history 
respects itself too much to let me die in 
a trap like a hero of melodrame. I 
am persuaded she has something better 
in store for me.” Little thought the 
vaunting conqueror that the “ some- 
thing better in store for him” was 
to be 
“ The Desolator desolate, 
The Victor overthrown ; 
The Arbiter of others’ fate, 
A Suppliant for his own.” 


Returning to Heine, we will part 
good friends with him, on account of 
one sentence of his, complimentary to 
our jolly tars. He is writing from 
Nordeney, a sea-bathing place in the 
Ilanoverian dominions; and, after some 
hard hitting at the nobility of Hanover, 
who, to say the truth, are the most 
thick-headed, mean-souled, and every 
way unimprovable race in Europe, he 
bursts forth into the following flight of 
genuine German eloquence :— 

“ Through this Hanoverian nobility- 
forest never has a ray of British freedom 
penetrated, nor can any tone of British 
treedom be ever audible amidst the neigh- 
ing of Hanoverian horses. What a tone 
of British freedom really is, I, lately, for 
the first time, experienced, when, in the 
most tempestuous sea-weather, I saw an 
English sbip sail by, on the deck of which 
stood several men, who, as it were in de- 
fiance, outbellowed winds and waves with 
their ancient ‘ Rule Britannia.’” 


In truth, Herr Heine, you have 

pretty nigh given us “ what's what” 

ere. Rule Britannia” is a “ tone of 
British freedom,” and no mistake.* 


_ * See the Duke of Wellington’s despatch, addressed to the Right Hon. W. Hus- 
kisson ; by some oversight, omitted in Gurwood's compilation. 
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‘* England, with all thy faults I love thee 
still,” 


is a line, in itself, worth a whole volume 
of sweet verse. All the abuse ofall the 
foreigners who have, or have not, visited 
us, only serves to bring that line the 
more vividly to our recollection; and 
it is with a glee far too deep for laugh- 
ter that we enjoy their dull ribaldry and 
pointless sarcasm against the land 
which (disguise the feeling as they 
may) is the “ dread and envy of them 
all.” When, however, one of her own 
sons turns against her high supremacy, 
or inculcates the cosmopolitan creed, 
we confess an irritability almost too 
strong for our accustomed self-com- 
mand. For example, when such a 
writer as Lord Shaftesbury contemptu- 
ously designates our love for our 
native soil “ that of a mere fungus, or 
common excrescence, for its parent 
mould, or nursing dunghill,” we are 
disposed indignantly to denounce his 
lordship as a degenerate son of Eng- 
land. Tis scornful spirit cannot com- 
prehend whence springs this attach- 
ment of Englishmen to their mother- 
country,—an attachment so touchingly 
expressed by the banished Bolingbroke, 
when he exclaims,— 


“ Then England's ground farewell ; sweet 
soil adieu ; 

My mother and my nurse that bears me 
yet! 

Where’er I wander, boast of this I can— 

Though banished, yet a true-born Eng- 
lishman.”— Richard IT. 


Such is the language employed by 
Shakspeare to express what Lord 
Shaftesbury calls the feeling of ‘‘a 
Jungus for its parent mould.” His 
lordship is perfectly amazed at our 
national love for “ England’s ground.” 
He says, ‘No people who owed so 
much to a constitution, and so little to 
a soil or climate, were ever known so 
indifferent towards one, and so passion- 
ately fond of the other. One would 
imagine from the common discourse of 
our countrymen, that the finest lands 
near the Euphrates, the Babylonian, or 
Persian paradises, the rich plains of 
Egypt, the Grecian Tempe, the Roman 
Campania, Lombardy, Provence, the 
Spanish Andalusia, or the most de- 
licious tracts in the Eastern or West- 
ern Indies, were contemptible coun- 
tries in respect of Old England.” Not 
at all, with great submission to the 
noble writer. Englishmen give the 
best proof of their relish for the natural 
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beauties of other lands, by the numbers 
in which they visit them. And if, 
after all, their preference for their own 
land remain fixed and uneradicable, 
this is never urged in proof of the su- 
periority of the English “soil and cli- 
mate ” over those enumerated by Lord 
Shaftesbury. So unreasonable a boast 
will only be made by those English- 
men of whom his lordship speaks as 
being “ indifferent to the constitution ;” 
—a class of our countrymen with whom 
we are wholly unacquainted; and 
who, if discoverable at all, must be to 
found under the slip-shod leadership 
of Melbourne, Mulgrave, and Co. 
Still one advantage the “ soil and cli- 
inate” of England possesses over all 
others, in the estimation of English- 
men—i. ¢. the said soil and climate are 
our own, and whatever outlanders may 
have to say against them, we at least 
are “‘ native, and to the manner born ;” 
and, did time serve, we could put ina 
word or two in extenuation—ay, in 
just laudation of the soil from which 
we were compounded, and of the cli- 
mate of which a celebrated French 
writer has observed that “the air of 
freedom is always healthful.” At pre- 
sent, we are engaged with Lord Shattes- 
bury. “If,” says his lordship, “ un- 
happily a man had been born either at 
an inn, or in some dirty village, he 
would hardly, I think, circumscribe 
himself so narrowly as to accept a 
denomination or character from those 
nearest appendices, or local circum- 
stances of his nativity. So far should 
one be from making the hamlet or pa- 
rish to be characteristical in the case, 
that hardly would the shire itself, or 
county, however rich or flourishing, be 
taken into the honorary term or appel- 
lation of one’s country.” It is pitiable 
to find so clever a person as_ this 
writer ‘circumscribe himself so nar- 
rowly” as to support his splenetic 
views by such preposterous nonsense. 
We do not see how the idea of un- 
happiness is necessarily connected with 
an inn, considered as a birthplace, nor 
why, when speaking of English vil- 
lages generally, his lordship should 
employ the term “dirty.” By far the 
greater number of such villages, ac- 
cording to our experience, merit the 
opposite designation. But whether 
born in an inn or a village, dirty or 
otherwise, we think a healthy-minded 
man would retain naturally an affec- 
tionate regard for the “local circum- 
stances of his nativity,” just as Béran- 
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ger, afler he had become “ the poet of 
all circles” throughout Franee, sang in 
praise of the “honest poverty” in 
which he was born. To be sure, a dis- 
tinctive denomination, or character, 
is rarely taken from the inn or village 
in which a man first sees the light; but 
when, warming with this argument, the 
noble lord extends its application to 
the “shire or county, however rich and 
flourishing,” all experience is against 
him. There is not a county in the 
kingdom which has not its “ pride of 
place” —its distinguishing and cha- 
racteristic pursuits, sports, and imme- 
morial traditions, “ familiar as house- 
hold words.” In Ireland, this district- 
attachment is proved by many a patriot 
after a fair, 

** As homeward he goes, 
His heart soft with whisky, his head 

soft with blows.” 


Scotland teems with local recollections, 
as has been made known to the whole 
civilised world, by him who 
“Upon a hundred streams 
By tales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Has shed the power of Yarrow.” 


We need, however ,waste no time, either 
in proving the local attachments or 
defending the national love of the Eng- 
lish for their native soil. These are 
points placed beyond cavil, by the 
feelings and hourly experience of every 
Englishman deserving the name. Nor 
can we conceive any human being, 
wheresoever born, wholly insensible 
to the emotions which seem to Lord 
Shaftesbury so ridiculous in the sons of 
“Old England.” We trust and be- 
lieve that in every human breast those 
emotions will be found to prevail, as 
they may fairly be supposed to do, if 
we attend to the pregnant and irresist- 
ible evidence of the popular ballads, 
songs, and melodies, of every nation, 
great or small, of which we have any 
knowledge, from the chansons of la belle 
France to the heroic notes of Yankee 
Doodle, which we learn from Mr. 
Willis, an American poet, is of so 
nerve-thrilling a nature as to have in- 
duced Count d’Orsay’s boots to forget 


* Another noble lord, also a great philosopher and celebrated writer, took a great 
deal of pains, in his Reflections upon Exile, to prove that all the world is a wise 
man’s home. But Lord Bolingbroke, at the very time of writing this well-known 
production, was moving heaven and earth for permission to retura to England ; and 
so strong was his local attachment, that the long-cherished desire of his later years was, 


that he might finally close his eyes on the same spot in Surrey where first they 
opened on this fitful fever of human life. 
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their French polish, and put themselves 
in motion to that republican melody. 
Lord Shaftesbury should therefore have 
chosen a wider field for his anti-na- 
tional argumentation; and, instead of 
taking up the cudgels exclusively 
against his own countrymen, he could 
very consistently have dealt his blows 
right or left, as best pleased him on all 
the nations.* 

We will oppose to the frosty cos- 
mopolitism of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
following fervent tribute to British na- 
tionality from the pen of a foreigner, 
and that foreigner a Frenchwoman, 
who herself tells us that it is easy to 
perceive that in this passage she wishes 
to designate England :—- 


‘‘Les hommes marchent tous au se- 
cours de leur pays, quand les circon- 
stances exigent ; mais s’ils sont inspirés 
par lenthousiasme de leur patrie, de quel 
beau mouvement ne se sentent-ils pas 
saisis! Le sol qui les a vus naitre, la 
terre de leurs aieux, la mer qui baigne les 
rochers, de longs sovenirs, une longue 
espérance, tout se souléve autour d’eux 
comme un appe!l au combat; chaque 
battement de leur cour est une pensée 
d’amour et de fierté. Dieu l’a donnée 
cette patrie aux hommes qui peuvent la 
défendre, aux femmes qui, pour elle, con- 
sentent aux dangers de leurs fréres, de 
leurs époux, et de leurs fils. A VPap- 
proche des périls qui la menacent une 
fiévre sans frisson, comme sans délire 
hate le cour du sang dans les veines ; 
chaque effort dans une telle lutte vient 
du receuillement intérieur le plus pro- 
fond. L’on n'apergoit d’abord sur le 
visage de ces généreux citoyens que du 
calme; il y a trop de dignité dans leurs 
émotions pour qu’ils s’y livrent au de- 
kors; mais que le signal se fasse en- 
tendre que la banniere nationale flotte 
dans les airs et vous verrez des re- 
gards jadis si doux, si préts a le rede- 
venir 4 l’aspect du malheur, tout a coup 
animés par une volonte sainte et terrible! 
Ni les blessures ni le sang ne feront plus 
frémir; ce n’est plus de la douleur, ce 
n’est plus de la mort, c’est une offrande 
au Dieu des armées,” &c,. &c. 


Amidst the animating influences 
which vivify the enthusiasm of the pa- 
triot-ewarrior, we here find mention of 
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what Lord Shaftesbury would call the 
“feeling of a fungus,” viz. “the soil 
which has given us birth—the land of 
our forefathers-——the sea which bathes 
our cliffs.” But every word of the 
passage proves that the French au- 
thoress had a far truer appreciation of, 
and a nobler sympathy with, English 
feelings than the cosmopolitan peer. 
In short, the lady is a Conservative ; 
while his lordship’s predilections would 
manifestly have qualified him for the 
anythingarian indifference of the dema- 
gogue administration, had his lot been 
cast in these days of O’Connellism, 
Chartism, Whigism, and Atheism— 
all which “ isms ” may be found com- 
bined in the bare majority of poor Lord 
John, 

An amusing instance of enthusiastic 
passion for England has just fallen 
under our notice. It is in a letter 
written by one Ymbert Gallois, a Ge- 
nevese, and published by Victor Hugo, 
in a collection of papers, entitled Lit- 
térature et Philosophie. The letter 
bears date 11 December, 1827. Itisa 
strange instance of mental delusion on 
some points; and though we have, for 
brevity’s sake, skipped a sentence or 
two of high sublimity, enough is, we 
think, given to furnish an idea of the 
writer’s “ poetic pains” at having been 
born out of the pale of the British do- 
minions.* It is difficult to read his 
complaint with seriousness ; yet, as he 
expressly deprecates being laughed at, 
we hope no one will “ do his ghost the 
wrong” to act the merry-mourner on 
this occasion. 

With this supplication we make way 
for Ymbert Gallois : — 


“ The critical point of my misfortunes 
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is not to have been born an Englishman. 
I beseech you do not laugh at me, J 
suffer deeply. True lovers resemble me 
in this—they are monomaniacs. They 
have but one idea, and by it all their sen- 
sations are absorbed. So I, whose soul 
has so long been the sport of a tumult so 
various, am now become a monomaniac. 
** You will ask the source of this my 
passion for England. In the first place, 
I, as you know, like to live with the re- 
animated dead—to become acquaintedwith 
their former life—to dwell with them—to 
follow them through the circumstances of 
their existetice —in short, to create for 
myself sympathies invested with the 
illusions of the time, and which the 
presence of the individuals can no longer 
destroy. Well! in England I should have, 
at least, fifty poets of adventurous lives, 
and whose works are full of imagination 
and deep thought; while in France I 
have not three. Besides this, I should 
have a nation which I could love to its 
very prejudices. There is so much 
poetry in the ancient manners of Eng. 
land; somuch imagination in every thing 
belonging to that country. They have 
thirty living poets, all original, not 
walking in one another’s footsteps, and 
very prolific. What wealth! What ad- 
ventures those of Savage and Shelley ! 
What a colossus is Byron! Here are 
treasures for a soul that loves to shun 
the world and to seek its-friends in the 
closet! And then look at the nation 
itself. Men of an ignoble air are as 
seldom found in England as those of a 
distinguished air are in France. It is 
only in England that enthusiasm prevails 
beneath a hundred forms ; there only do 
you find the most picturesque peculiar- 
ities by the side of the severest practical 
ideas. This country combines all—the 
matter-of-fact and the ideal—_France and 
Germany. It is the only nation power- 
ful enough to comprehend all, and great 





* We need not wonder that the notions of this dreamy Genevese on the subject 
of English life and manners are somewhat confused, when we find Paul de Kock, a 
man of the world and a shrewd writer, capable of committing the following balderdash 


to paper in one of his novels. 


His hero has taken a trip to England, which he finds 


by no means to his taste, for the following reason among others : — 
‘The young traveller found the favourite promenades in England extremely 


dull. 
relax from labour and business. 


It is in the burial-grounds that people go by preference to take the air, and to 
To say the truth, these burial-grounds are very 


beautiful, and the inscriptions on the tombs are sometimes touching and often 
original ; but one must be an Englishman to enjoy such a promenade without its 


disposing the mind to melancholy. 


This is a sentiment which may, at intervals, be 


indulged, but to yield to it frequently is dangerous.” 


Can any thing be more laughable than this? 


It rivals that rare absurdity men- 


tioned many years ago in the House of Commons by Mr. Brougham, when quizzing 
Chateaubriand. The French marquess had adduced, in proof of our national tendency 
to melancholy, the singular fact that our very amusements were of a lugubrious 
character ; for, said he, in many of the shop-windows you read “ Funerals performed 
here.” Had not Chateaubriand previously printed this sagacious remark, we should 
have given Brougham credit for inventing it. As the French say, it is impayable! 
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enough to regret nothing. What indi- 
viduality in the English! You may 
know an Englishman among a thousand 
—a Frenchman resembles every one. 
‘‘To any man living it must be dis- 
tressing to feel that he is misplaced ; and 
this is my feeling. I am cruelly mis- 
placed, having no sympathy with France, 
while with England I sympathise on all 
points. Yes, cruelly do I find myself 
misplaced in the midst of a nation frivo. 
lous, flippant, impious, barren, vain, and 
cold ; when I reflect that there exists a 
people deeply religious, or frightfully 
sceptical, but at all events not indifferent ; 
a people among whom are to be found 
faithful friends and exalted minds ; and 
where gaiety itself, though occasionally 
extravagant and absurd, is not marked 
by that tone of mockery and tasteless 
insipidity prevalent in France. At the 
restaurateurs where I dine I meet with 
both French and Englishmen. What a 
contrast! Nearly all the Frenchmen 
are vain-glorious, noisy, and vulgar ; all 
the English lofty and decorous in their 
demeanour. The raillery of which Eng- 
lishmen are sometimes the object dis- 
tresses me; every sneer against them is, 
to me, a pouniard-thrust which revives 
my pain, like the object recalling his 
departed mistress to the memory of a 
passionate lover. In fine, this my mania 
disgusts me with the idea of glory itself. 
I long to be celebrated in England, and, 
of course, to write in English. I am 
aware that if (absurd supposition! as, 
indeed, all suppositions are) I were an 
Englishman, I should not suffer less 
with my morbid temperament — but then 
the effect would be different. It appears 
to me that, born an Englishman, I could 
support all my misfortunes. I fancy 
myself, as I am in organisation and in 
soul, but born an English lord and rich: 
all my tastes, all my vanities—all would 
then be satisfied. When I compare such 
a destiny with my own I go nearly mad.” 


The author of the above rhapsody, 
as we learn from Hugo’s Littérature 
et Philosophie, died of’ disappointment 


shortly after it was written. A very 
natural death for any man with desires 
such as those described by the would- 
be Englishman. His respect for the 
English character, and his love for 
English literature, cannot blind us to 
the preposterous nature of his personal 
aspirations and regrets. If disgusted, 
as he expresses himself with the influ- 
ences surrounding him in France, he 
had lamented his not having been born 
in England, because there he might 
have hoped for sympathy in manly 
and well-directed endeavour, in short, 
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for a fair field and no favour—in this 
we could have understood him. But 
that a poet—one fond of communing 
with the illustrious dead—a soul that 
loves to shun the world and to seek its 
friends in the closet —that a genius of 
this sublime order should vent the very 
vulgar and commonplace wish that 
“he had been born an English lord 
and rich,” for the equally vulgar and 
commonplace reason that then “all his 
tastes and all his vanities would be 
satisfied,” does seem surprising. He 
tells us, that on comparing such a 
destiny with his own, ¢.e. the lot of a 
rich, young, titled Englishman in the 
full career of vanity, with the lot of 
a young Genevese scholar contending 
with difficulties, he goes nearly mad. 
Judging from the evidence afforded by 
himself, we should say that he should 
have written not nearly, but hope- 
lessly, irretrievably mad; in which de- 
sperate condition of mind it is, in 
charity, to be presumed that he penned 
the passage we have just quoted. And 
yet we know not. To a very large 
class of French readers such a passage 
will appear the very perfection of fine, 
nay, of superfine writing ; so that, 
yearning as he was for sympathy, 
Ymbert Gallois could have chosen no 
more direct road to ‘bear him to the 
heart of France” than that which he 
adopted. We perceive that no less a 
man than Hugo was smitten to the 
core by the plaint of the Genevese: 
and we wonder how M. le Comte 
Alfred de Vigny could have remained 
unmoved, at least in print, by the 
crying case of a man of genius being 
born out of England without his own 
consent or connivance, without having 
been in any way consulted on so im- 
portant a step in his mortal career! 
As we shall presently shew, M. de 
Vigny is the very man from whom we 
might, under such circumstances, na- 
turally look for an eloquent volume or 
a heart-thrilling drama. He is, in fact, 
advocate-general for all those men of 
genius who, in his own words, “come 
into the world unfitted for every thing 
but their divine destination.” What 
this “divine destination” actually is, 
M. de Vigny does not inform us with 
any distinctness, but leaves us to 
gather “ what’s what,” as regards the 
case of men of genius versus the Na- 
tions, from his declamation concerning 
their innate incompatibility with the 
rest of mankind. This declamation we 
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here subjoin, not indeed at full, yet at 
sufficient length for the writer’s pur- 
pose, and, we presume, also for the 
reader’s gratification. M. de Vigny 
does not, like Ymbert Gallois, depre- 
cate all merriment during the perusal 
of his pathetic appeal. He is, too, 
profoundly convinced of the tragical 
nature of the subject. Yet many will 
find it as difficult to preserve their 
gravity in the one case as in the 
other.* 

M. de Vigny tells us that there are 
three different sorts of writing men 
who influence society. These are, first, 
the Literary man, ripe and ready for 
every thing ; who treats matters of 
business and matters of literature with 
the like ease and success, “ knowing 
the number of words which may be 
combined so as to form the appearance 
of passion, melancholy, gravity, erudi- 
tion, and enthusiasm.” He can write 
you “a comedy or a funereal oration, 
a romance or a history, an epistle or 
a tragedy, a couplet or a_ political 
pamphilet.” This, says M. de Vigny, 
is the “ literary man” ever under- 
stood, beloved, and welcomed by all. 
Secondly, comes the great and geauine 
writer. His “ genius is good sense, 
in its most magnificent expression.” 
“ He is master of himself, and of many 
minds, whom he leads at pleasure from 
north to south. He holds a nation in 
band; and the opinion entertained of 
him makes him respect himself, and 
obliges him scrupulously to watch his 
course of life. This man is not un- 
happy; he has realised his object. 
Engaged in a continual, but courteous 
conflict, vanquished or victor, his 
wreath is secured to him. Such a man 
can never need your pity.” “ But 
there is, thirdly, another sort of nature ; 
a nature more impassioned, purer, and 
more rare. A man ofthis nature comes 
into the world, unfitted for every thing 
but his divine destination. Happily for 
himself, but unhappily for the human 
race, it is only at long intervals that he 


Chatterton. 
to it in a future number. 
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appears. When he comes, it is to be 
a burden upon others,+ if he really be- 
long to the exquisite and mighty race 
of the Great Inspired. With him emo- 
tion is born so profound and so intense, 
that it has from infancy plunged him 
in involuntary ecstacies, in intermin- 
able reveries, in boundless inventions. 
Imagination has entire possession of 
him. His powerfully organised mind 
retains and judges all things with an 
enlarged memory, and a sense correct 
and penetrating ; but imagination re- 
sistlessly bears away these faculties 
heavenward, and a sublime flight to- 
wards unknown worlds becomes the 
unconquerable custom of his soul. 
Thenceforth, all his relations with man- 
kind are disturbed and broken on cer- 
tain points. His sensibility has become 
too acute ; that which but ruffles others 
wounds him to the quick; the affec- 
tions and tendernesses of his existence 
are crushing and disproportioned ; his 
excessive enthusiasm misleads him; 
his sympathies are too real; those 
whom he pities endure less than he ; 
he is overwhelmed by the sufferings of 
others. The rubs, vexations, and re- 
sistances of human society, plunge him 
im profound despondency, in gloomy 
scorn, in insurmountable desolation, 
because he too deeply and completely 
comprehends all; and his glance goes 
direct to the causes of what he deplores 
or disdains, while other eyes stop short 
at the consequences which they have to 
combat. Thus, silent and reserved, he 
retires within himself, and there se- 
cludes himself as in a prison. He is 
consumed by secret fires, and an inex- 
plicable despondency. It is necessary 
that he should oceupy himself with 
nothing useful, or of an every-day 
nature, that he may have time to listen 
to the harmonies slowly forming them- 
selves in his soul, and which would be 
interrupted and infallibly dispersed by 
the rude noises of practical and regular 
toi!. This is the poet. He it is who is 
hampered from the very moment of his 


* The quotation is from a sort of essay appended to M. de Vigny’s drama of 
This drama itself deserves a separate notice, which we propose to give 
It is certainly not to be read without emotion —the nature 


of that emotion the reader will designate when the piece is before him. 


+t “ Pour étre a charge aux autres.” 


Dryden says : 


‘* For all mankind beside, Fate had some care, 
But for poor Wit no portion did prepare ; 
Tis left a rent.charge to the brave and fair.” 


M. de Vigny had better ask Sergeant Talfourd’s professional opinion as to this 


rent-charge. 
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appearance. For him be all your tears 
and all your commiseration !” 
According to M. de Vigny— and no 
one will be likely to dispute the point 
with him—this imspired being, to 
whom “ it is necessary that he should 
occupy himself with nothing useful,” 
soon finds that, in this busy world, 
nothing can come of nothing. And if 
he persists in listening to “ the har- 
monies which are slowly forming in his 
soul,’’ these are naturally soon disturbed 
and ‘ infallibly dispersed,”’ by the dis- 
cords, the “ rude noises,” rumbling in 
a very prosaic but most important part 
of his body. What is then to be done? 
This question is put by M. de Vigny. 
He asks: “ What course is the poet, 
then, to take?” And the following is 
the answer: ‘* That course which Chat- 
terton took,—to kill himself at once.” 


** How !” exclaims the author in con. 
clusion, ‘‘ hear you not the report of 
lonely pistols? Their explosion is far 
more eloquent than my feeble voice, 
Hear you not those young men driven 
to desperation, who demand their daily 
bread, and whose labour is paid by none? 
Will it be said that the nations are so 
wanting in superfluity? Can we not 
spare, from our palaces, and the millions 
we lavish, a hovel and a crust for those 
who endeavour incessantly to idealise 
their country. When shall we cease say- 
ing to them, ‘ Despair and die!’ It is 
for the legislator to heal this wound, one 
of the deepest and most fatal in our 
social frame. ‘T’o him it belongs to realise, 
in the present, a portion of the better 
judgments of the future, by merely in- 
suring a few years of existence to every 
man who has given a single pledge of di- 
vine talent. For such an one but two 
things are requisite: life and contempla- 
tion ; bread and time.” 


There, gentlemen legislators, in France 
and England, is something for you to 
do! In the former country, many dis- 
tinguished men of letters have places in 
the legislature ; and not a few have 
been dignified by elevation to the 
peerage. Among such favoured quill- 
flourishers, M. de Vigny’s exhorting 
voice will not, it is to be hoped, be 
heard in vain. And among ourselves, 
how should that voice not “ break the 
bonds of sleep asunder?” seeing that 
we have “ All the Talents” in our ad- 
ministration. Declare thou, O Nor- 
manby, the doom of dawning but di- 
vine talent. Shall it prosper or perish ? 


Yes or No? As actual secretary of the 
home department, not less than as a 
ci-devant litlérateur, you may be fairly 
expected to see the suffering family of 
genius comfortably domesticated. And 
the author of Don Carlos, will he not 
sympathise with the tragic tale of those 
whose literary labour is “ paid by 
none?”” Will my Lord Morpeth, or 
Mr. Privy Councillor Shiel, refuse their 
cordial co-operation, in support of a 
legislative enactment, which it is not 
to be doubted Mr. Babington Macaulay 
(though fresh from “ the deceitful ha- 
bits of Hindoo idolators ’’*) will care- 
fully prepare and conscientiously advo- 
cate, both in his place in parliament, 
as member for Edinburgh, and in his 
place in the public press, as critical 
writer for the Edinburgh Review? But, 
perhaps, these worthies, though “ bro- 
thers of the pen,” may say——the gay 
Normanby, with his theatrical smile ; 
and the serious Lord John, with a so- 
lemn simper; Lord Morpeth, with a 
look to set Katterfelto Liston “ won- 
dering for his bread ;” and Shiel, with 
the distortion of the Sibyl, but without 
her inspiration — perhaps they may say, 
one and all, that they would be most 
happy, but they really do not see what 
is to be done ; and they may appeal to 
us for a suggestion. We, however, beg 
to be excused, and refer them altogether 
to M. de Vigny. For not only do we 
see difficulties insurmountable, or nearly 
so, to the realisation of the object con- 
tended for by the French dramatist, 
but, to repeat what we have said on 
more than one occasion, we think mat- 
ters had much better be left as they are. 
Many wise, learned, and convincing 
writers, sacred and profane, instruct us 
that “ sweet are the uses of adversity ;” 
and we may be tolerably certain, that 
he who in youth thought proper to 
kill himself because the path of life 
did not seem smoothed to his fancy, 
would, had he continued in the flesh, 
and unchastened in spirit, have done 
little for his own real good, or the edi- 
fication of others, beyond pointing a 
moral, by proving 


“ How inane a thing 
A noodle may be made.” 


What harm, we should be glad to learn, 
have early struggles ever been known 
to do to a genuine, sterling, manly 
spirit? The incalculable and lasting 





* See the letter signed Rob, Haldane, in The Times of Dec. 24, 1839, 
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good they are of a nature to do, it 
would be very easy to point out. 
Read Béranger’s recollections of child- 
hood, and that matchless song in honour 
of a garret ; or, if the French lyrist be 
not at hand, take the following tribute 
to garreteering from the works of his 
countryman, Mercier :— 


« Asin the human machine the sum- 
mit contains the most noble part of man, 
the organ of thinking ; so in Paris, genius, 
industry, application, virtue, occupy the 
most elevated region. There the painter 
forms himself in silence ; there the poet 
composes his earliest verse; there the 
children of the arts, poor and laborious, 
assiduously meditate on the wonders of 
nature, and give forth their useful inven- 
tions and lessons to the universe ; there 
all the masterpieces of art are pondered 
over ; there are written a bishop’s charge, 
a speech for the advocate-general, a pam- 
phiet for a future minister, a project which 
is to alter the aspect of the state, and a 
drama which is to enchant the nation, 
Ask Diderot if he would leave his lodg- 
ing for a residence in the Louvre, and 
hear his answer. There is scarcely a 
man of any celebrity but has commenced 
by inhabiting a garret. I have seen in 
one the author of Emile, poor, proud, and 
content. And often, when they descend 
from ‘this eminence, writers lose all their 
fire: they then regret the ideas which 
mastered them, when the summit of the 
chimneys formed their sole perspective. 

* * * 7 7 

It is because a writer is often placed 
between striking contrasts, that he be- 
comes distinguished by fervour and sen- 
sibility. He has beheld closely the mi- 
sery of the most numerous portion of a 
city designated opulent and proud, and 
the profound sentiment thereof remains 
with him. A thousand touching and pa- 
triotic thoughts would never have stirred 
within him, had he not endured privation. 
Become the orator of the majority, and, 
consequently, of the unfortunate, he is 
bound to advocate their cause. Yet how 
could he advocate it, had he not himself 
felt and partaken the sufferings of 
others ?” 


We shall, perhaps, here have laid 
ourselves open to the taunt, that our 
sympathies seem wholly in favour of 
the parlours nearest the sky ; and that 
we apparently prefer a row of such 
nests for embryo genius, to the gor- 
geous retreats of even a Woburn Abbey. 
Let the house of Bedford put us to the 
proof! Without this, we have too great 
a respect for the very blubber and spi- 
racles of the leviathan immortalised by 
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Burke, to advance a presumptuous foot 
within the precincts of that proud do- 
main. But, in seriousness, far be from 
us the folly of affecting to despise the 
accidents of fortune. On the contrary, 
to take the goods the gods provide us 
is with us an established maxim. All 
we wish to urge, in opposition to M. 
de Vigny, and sentimentalists of his 
class, is that nothing can be more 
utterly contemptible than the querulous 
complainings for which they would 
claim public sympathy. Nay, more, 
we venture to affirm that a genuine 
poet would, by his very nature, be in- 
capable of indulging in such lament- 
ations. That he, as well as other men, 
will have his moments, hours, days of 
vexation, disappointment, and trial of 
various kinds, is a condition of mor- 
tality from which no amount of worldly 
goods, or exaltation of worldly honour, 
would wholly free him. Yet he—the 
genuine poet—is, perhaps, of all men, 
precisely the one who can most easily 
dispense with the external advantages, 
which form so prominent a consider- 
ation in the wailings of the pseudo- 
enthusiast. One whose whole being 
was pervaded by enthusiasm of the 
most glowing and the purest character, 
after declaring that the true and intense 
enjoyment of talent is not to be dis- 
turbed by the rivalries, jealousies, at- 
tacks, or injustice of others, continues, 
in words which will find an echo in 
the breast of every man ‘ whose mind 
to him a kingdom is:”— 

“* When,” says this writer, “a new 
work appears, how many moments of 
happiness has it not already occasioned 
to him who has written it after his own 
heart, and as an act of his soul's worship ! 
What tears full of sweetness has he not 
shed, in his solitary hours, over the won- 
ders of life, love, glory, and religion ! 
Has he not in imagination enjoyed the 
air of heaven like a bird; the waters, 
like a thirsty hunter ; flowers, like a 
lover who believes that he breathes the 
odours which surround his mistress? In 
the world we are oppressed by our very 
faculties ; and have often the painful feel- 
ing, that we are the only one of our own 
nature among so many beings to whom 
the burden‘of existence is so light. But 
creative genius, for some moments at 
least, supplies all our desires ; it has its 
treasures of wealth, its crowns of glory ; 
it presents to us the pure and bright 
images of an ideal world ; and so mighty 
sometimes is its power, as to make us 
hear in our hearts the voice of an object 
we have loved.” 
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It is surely not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that some such self-solace must 
come to the relief of so sublime a crea- 
ture as M. de Vigny’s victim, who, 
according to the count himself, is 
“ from infancy plunged in involuntary 
ecstacies, in interminable reveries, in 
boundless inventions ;” and of whom 
we are told that a “ sublime flight to- 
wards unknown worlds is the uncon- 
querable custom of his soul.” And if, 
according to the same authority, but 
two things be necessary for this lofty 
aspirant, viz. “‘ bread and time,” we at 
once declare that both are within the 
reach of every man whose pleasure it 
is to take advantage of them without 
grumbling. No man was ever yet 
starved by his genius; and as to time, 
any one who wishes to make the most 
of it, will find enough and to spare, 
without troubling legislators to care for 
him. A poet of the order supposed by 
Mons. de Vigny would only have to 
exert the “ powerfully organised mind, 
which retains and judges all things 
with an enlarged memory, and a sense 
correct and penetrating ;” or to note 
down but a portion of those “ profound 
and intense emotions” spoken of, to 
secure himself from the necessity of 
killing himself at once; which M. de 
Vigny declares is the only resource left 
for a man who is not immediately re- 
cognised and cherished, after having 
given ‘‘a single pledge of divine talent.” 
“ When,” exclaims the count, “ shall 
we cease saying to such men, Despair 
and die?” We say to them the direct 
contrary. “ Take heart and live!” is 
our exhortation ; one which we rejoice 
in believing will be followed by all 
really deserving of M. de Vigny’s sym- 
pathy; that is to say, by all men of 
genuine powers. For, like the great 
poet, whose early efforts found but 
little fostering —on the contrary, were 
during long years the butt at which 
every puny marksman pointed the 
paper bullets of his brain—such men 
will, through the often “ sad vicissi- 
tudes of things,” hold right onward 
with heart-sustaining hope, remember- 
ing that 
“A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 


What's What. 


Duelling is a matter on which we 
might defy the doughty Sir Hudibras 
himself, were he in the flesh, to decide 
“ what’s what,” to the satisfaction of 
the various sections into which civilised 
mankind is subdivided with regard 
thereto. The most rational rule of 
conduct on this point, with which we 
are acquainted, is that pursued by 
Mirabeau, who, we are told, received 
challenge after challenge from the 
members of the opposite party. Unable 
to measure wits with him, they were 
anxious to measure swords. But Mira- 
beau understood their game, and wisely 
declined playing it. To all their in- 
vitations he gave a flat refusal; at the 
same time taking a note of every chal- 
lenge, with a promise to meet the 
challenger as soon as public business 
would permit. “ It would be an in- 
justice,” said he, speaking of some 
worthy gentleman who had sent hima 
message of defiance, “* were I to expose 
a sensible man like myself, by giving a 
meeting to a fool like him.”* We 
earnestly request general attention to 
this. Such a sentiment, if taken into 
favour, would prove as effectual a 
peacemaker as Touchstone’s “ if.” It 
is very rarely that a man is disposed 
to write himself down an ass: his in- 
timate conviction leans naturally the 
other way. How consolatory, then, for 
one receiving a challenge, thus to fall 
back on the sentiment of his own dig- 
nity and of the challenger’s unworthi- 
ness, of his own good sense and the 
other’s folly! It is true that every man 
may not have the courageous character 
of a Mirabeau to support the prudence 
of such a proceeding. No matter for 
that. Having once made up his mind 
to adopt it, he may easily find boldness 
enough to take the bull by the horns, 
by shewing the challenge to his family 
and friends, in evidence of his oppo- 
nent’s folly, and vaunting his proce- 
dure as a proof of his own good sense. 
One step, at least, will be gained by 
this,—the man of peace will do that 
frankly, and in the face of day, which 
is now so frequently done through the 
sneaking employment of others, as the 
Bow Street officers could testify, “an 
if they would ;” and the world, pro- 


* A witty answer, in the like spirit, was not very long since given by a gentleman, 
who, after having fought one of three brothers (all equally wise) on some supposed 
family slight, received a challenge from another of the brothers, on the same ground 


of complaint. 
brains for the whole family.” 


“ This is too much,” was the answer ; “ I can’t be expected to find 
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bably—his private circle, most as- 
suredly — will on reflection agree with 
him and his facetious predecessor, that 
“ the better part of valour is discretion.” 

Another advantage to be gained by 
the general adoption of the course here 
suggested, would be the almost, if not 
total extinction, of the race known as 
* fire-eaters,” i.e. dead shots. A few 
of these gentry have fallen in our way, 
and we can, from personal observation, 
pronounce them to be at bottom very 
despicable poltroons. The worst spe- 
cimens of this class ave those connected 
with what is called the play-world ; 
who, with few, if any exceptions, are 
mere systematic scoundrels, with whom 
no man of rea! honour should conde- 
scend to take his ground, if called 
upon to do so. Systematic scoundrels 
is a strong expression ; but a little con- 
sideration will, we apprehend, shew 
that it is here no way misapplied. It 
has been said that the gaiety of high- 
waymen, housebreakers, &c. is to be 
accounted for by the fact that they, 
when entering on their vocation, cal- 
culated pretty accurately the probable 
duration of their career, regarding the 
gallows as the chance against them 
—the “dead pull,” as it may be 
called. This is precisely the case with 
the fire-eating gamester, whether be- 
longing to Crockford’s, Graham's, or 
what club soever, or to the less known, 
but equally nefarious fraternity, who 
flourish by what is comprehended un- 
der the significant denomination of pri- 
vate play. To a person of this class, 
reputation is every thing; for without 
it he cannot play, and without play he 
cannot live; so that, be his proceed- 
ings what they may—and he will 
guard against their being flagrant — his 
victim must hold his tongue or ex- 
change shots with him. Such a person 
is invariably known as a “dead shot ;” 
and, apart from the annoyance of no- 
toriety as being connected with play, 
the victim, however sensible that he 
has been duped, does not see the satis- 
faction he would obtain by giving the 
trickster a chance, and a pretty sure 
one, of murdering him, under the 
sounding pretence of an “ affair of 
honour.” The impositions and extor- 
tions which are perpetrated, under the 
security of this vile protection, are well 
known to many, who, having bought 
their experience, quietly leave others to 
do the same. It is high time that some 
expedient —such as a reference to men 
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of unquestionable character — should 
be devised for the settlement of all 
differences arising out of play-trans- 
actions ; for it is a monstrous abuse of 
terms when a man is left to choose be- 
tween paying what is called “a debt of 
honour,” which, rightly named, is rob- 
bery, and exposing himselfto an “ affair 
of honour,” which, rightly named, is 
assassination. 

Putting out of view the very rare 
cases in which a man’s personal dignity, 
or the protection of those dear to him, 
imperatively demands a course, for di- 
vers reasons, and some of these the 
gravest, to be deprecated, it is seldom 
that a recourse to duelling can be ac- 
counted justifiable by a reasonable 
being. In nine instances out of ten, 
those who are selected to settle preli- 
minaries have it in their power, by the 
exercise of a little discretion, to bring 
matters to an amicable adjustment. 
And to sharpen the wits of these gen- 
tlemen, it would perhaps be advisable 
that the seconds should exchange shots 
as well as their principals. It is per- 
fectly farcical to see the mere pretexts 
on which parties are often permitted to 
go to the ground. Look, for example, 
at the recent duel between two young 
lords, which must be fresh in the re- 
collection of every one. These “ va- 
liant sons of peers were pluced,” be- 
cause one had presumed to speak to 
the other without having been pre- 
viously introduced! The almost in- 
credible absurdity of this will, we 
should hope, do more towards bring- 
ing such meetings into disrepute than 
volumes of expostulation. Indeed, we 
think the reverend gentlemen, who ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to Lord Lon- 
donderry for having given the sanction 
of his station and military name to a 
practice denounced by the reverend re- 
monstrants as “ unchristian,” should, 
in consistency, tender public thanks to 
Lords Loftus and Harley, for having so 
materially contributed to bring the said 
practice into general derision. What 
is said by a French novelist concerning 
suicides, is equally applicable to duel- 
lists of this order :—* After all, they 
may be left to kill themselves at their 
own good pleasure ; such beings are 
but little to be regretted : and perhaps 
persons of this class, when once con- 
vinced that ridicule and scorn are the 
only recollections they can leave be- 
hind them, will be ready enoagh to put 
their pistols quietly in their pockets.” 
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Lady Bulwer, in Cheveley, has warm- 
ly asserted the rights of her sex to a 
higher intellectual culture, and a more 
independent social position, than that 
at present enjoyed by them. Eager at 
all times to meet the wishes of those to 
whom civilisation is so largely indebted, 
mankind, at least that portion thereof 
particularly addressed by Lady Bulwer, 
would, we are confident, embrace and 
carry out her ladyship’s views, were 
these but once shewn to be calculated 
for the improvement of the moral and 
social condition of woman. But the 
widest possible difference of opinion 
exists on this point, not only as be- 
tween the lords of the creation and 
their fair fellow-creatures, but among 
the ladies themselves ; a very large and 
sound-thinking proportion of whom 
agree with Mrs. Butler, that to dis- 
charge the functions of good wives and 
good mothers is “ the highest, holiest 
end of woman’s being.” We shall not 
presuine to determine so delicate a 
question ; yet we may without much 
hesitation declare, that if mankind 
must choose between the education 
which trains women to become good 
wives and good mothers, and that 
which fits them for shining in poetry, 
philosophy, and science, they will pre- 
fer the former mode of teaching. We 
are aware that Lady Bulwer maintains 
the compatibility of the two sorts of 
training; and asserts that a literary or 
scientific lady is just as likely to prove 
a domestic wife and a careful mother, 
as a lady neither literary nor scientific 
can possibly be. Perhaps so; but 
what light does experience throw on 
the matter? We shall, of course, not 
meddle with the names of ladies living ; 
and of the dead we shall, for reasons of 
our own, refrain from adducing many 
an example adverse to Lady Bulwer’s 
doctrine. Let us, to be as favourable 
as we can, select the instance of one 
who was the great high-priestess of all 
the sex, herself a most celebrated writer, 
yet a dutiful daughter, and an affection- 
ate mother. We speak of Madame de 
Staél. This authoress wrote a great 
deal in support of Lady Bulwer’s way 
of thinking ; and as every thing which 
she wrote is, on some ground or other, 
deserving of attention, we shall consi- 
der what she says concerning the so- 
called rights of women. First, however, 
we would observe, that though as a 
daughter and a mother Mad. de Staél 
was as exemplary a person as the least 
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literary or most illiterate could have 
been, yet as a wife she cannot be men- 
tioned as illustrating Lady Bulwer’s 
sile of the question. Her friends say 
that the Baron de Staél was too much 
her inferior in intellect, accomplish- 
ments, &c. ; a fact of which one would 
have thought she might have satisfied 
herself, before connecting herself with 
him for better or worse. And how 
commonplace a baron soever, he was 
the father of her children; so that we 
might wonder that Madame de Staél 
should have had recourse to separate 
maintenance, were it not that she her- 
self has assured us that she never met 
but one man who came up to the fair 
ideal she had formed to herself of one 
fitted by nature to be her “ lord, her 
governor, her king.” And who, reader, 
think you was this? Her own father. 
Speaking of M. Necker, she says :— 


‘* Sometimes, when conversing with 
me after his retirement from public af- 
fairs, he spoke of the period of his youth, 
his recollections of which touched me 
deeply. I could fancy him as he was at 
that period, so young, so amiable, and so 
lonely ; a period at which our destinies 
might have been joined for life, had it 
been the will of fate for us to be born 
contemporaries.” 


As this was otherwise ordered, she 
took a husband of less transcendant 
merits, with whom she had but little 
sympathy, and from whom, on that 
account, she felt herself entitled to 
separate. This lady, as we have inti- 
mated, is a strenuous advocate for the 
march of intellect with manly strides 
among women. She says that to en- 
lighten and instruct women, in the 
same degree as men, is the true secret 
for the improvement of social relations. 
Yet even she, who had tasted all the 
sweets of literary fame, admits that the 
glare of publicity is the least favour- 
able light in which the feminine qua- 
lities can be seen. The following sin- 
gular passage is deserving particular 
notice ;— 

** One only chance,” says Madame de 
Staél, “ truly unfortunate, could result 
from giving women a highly cultivated 
education, it would be the possibility of 
some among them acquiring sufficient 
distinction to feel a craving after fame ; 
yet even this risk could in no way pre- 
judice society, and would only be fatal 
to the very small number of women 
whom nature would have doomed to the 
torment of an importunate superiority. 
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Should any woman be found seduced by 
the charm of intellectual distinction so far 
as to seek to attain it, how easy would it 
be to dissuade her from the attempt, if it 
were not too late! She should be shewn 
the frightful destiny to which she would 
be about to condemn herself. She should 
be told, ‘ Look abroad on the social dis- 
pensation, and you will find that it is 
throughout armed against a woman who 
seeks to exalt herself to the height of the 
celebrity of men.’” 


Such a warning, addressed to such 
a person as the one supposed, would 
no doubt produce a prodigious effect ! 
Madame de Staél, with great candour, 
in all her considerations on this to- 
pic, weighs the objections that can be 
urged against the cause which she has 
undertaken to plead ; and seems in the 
end to be convinced, that the obstacles 
to the adoption of her own views are 
too grave and manifold to leave any 
hope of entirely overcoming them. The 
best chance which occurs to her is the 
following :— 


‘* A part, at least, of these obstructions 
would not offer themselves in a republic, 
above all, in a republic which would re- 
gard the progress of enlightenment as 
one of its objects. In such a state it 
would perhaps be possible that literature, 
properly so called, should become the 
portion of the women, the men devoting 
themselves exclusively to the higher 
philosophy.” 


Oh that Madame !a Baronne were 
living now! How would she exult on 
reading Captain Marryat’s chapter on 
education, in his Diary in America. 
There she would read of a republic in 
which the female mind is saturated 
with knowledge of every kind ; where, 
as we learn from the advertisement of 
Mr. Bonfil’s Collegiate Institute for 
Young Ladies, “it is inculcated that 
their education will be completed when 
they have the power to extend, unaided, 
a spirit of investigation, searching and 
appreciating truth, without passing the 
bounds of the human understanding.” 
There she might regale her glad eyes 
by the perusal of diploma given to a 
young lady, in testimony of her “ ho- 
nourable proficiency in penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, rhetoric, 
belles lettres, composition, ancient and 
modern geography, ancient and mo- 
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dern history, chemistry, natural philo- 
sophy, astronomy, &c. &c. &e.” Sure- 
ly, here we have Madame de Staél’s 
wished-for republic. Nothing, therefore, 
would seem to remain for Lady Bulwer 
and others to desire, than a full, true, 
and particular account, by the Great 
Western, of the literary achievements 
of the American women, and of the 
social progression consequent on the 
feminine searches after truth, without 
passing the bounds of the human under- 
ing. Once practically convinced that 
Byron was wrong in saying, 


“ Tis pity learned virgins ever wed,” 


we shall give our voice for the found- 
ation of a new Queen’s College, in or- 
der that England, which, whatever 
Captain Marryat may say of American 
beauty, still maintains her supremacy 
as to blue eyes, may not be outstripped 
in the race of bluestockings, should this 
fashion be taken into general female 
favour on both sides the Atlantic. 

Our first speculation as to ‘ What’s 
What,” in this paper, had reference to 
the sex—our last is similarly charac- 
terised ; for here for the present we 
break off: though, “* were we as te- 
dious as a king, we could find it in 
our hearts to bestow it all on your 
worships.” Yet, gentle readers, the 
twofold tyranny of time and space 
compels us to defer many sage remarks 
to a more suitable opportunity. If we 
have arrived at no positive conclusion 
as to any of the topics touched upon, 
be it remembered that, at the outset, 
we frankly expressed our foreboding 
that it would be so. Indeed, there is 
no hope of certainty under the present 
government. When our rulers evi- 
dently don’t know “ what’s what,” it 
were unreasonable to expect us to per- 
form the part of Absolute Wisdom or 
Sir Oracle. We think it best, therefore, 
to conclude in the words of Wieland, 
who, at the close ofa long conversation 
as to the credit to be given to ghost- 
stories, visions, and supernatural ap- 
pearances, observes, “ That of all which 
good men know for certain, that which 
is most certain is, that they can never 
deceive themselves, while they with 
calm acquiescence and till their latest 
breath HOPE FOR THE BEST.” 
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ANOTHER BOOK OF BLUNDERS.* 


ANNOTATED BY A PUNDIT. 


[We have examined at length the writings of this author (vide Vol. XIV. p. 710), 
and admit this notice merely to shew that years and gray hairs do not always 


impart wisdom. | 


THE AUTHOR, MR. GRANT loquitur. 


“T nave, I may also state, soughit to di- 
vest my mind ofall prejudices and par- 
tialities regarding particular topics, and 
to write in so unbiassed a spirit as shall 
render it impossible for those before 
unacquainted with my views on religious 
subjects to ascertain from the work 
now presented to the public what these 
are. 

“T am sure that no one can infer 
from this book what minister I sit 
under, or what denomination of Christ- 
ians I belong to.” 


“In order to avoid the invidious 
task of classing the ministers of the va- 
rious denominations according to my 
views of their respective merits, I have 
taken them topographically, beginning 
at the West End.” 


“In presenting the public with a 
series of sketches of the most distin- 
guished divines in the metropolis, it 
may be useful to devote an introductory 
chapter to a reference to some of the 
causes why the gospel ministry is not 
more generally attended with beneficial 
results. These causes may be classed 
under two heads. They either arise 
from something that is wrong in the 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The author here presenteth himself 
stark naked. Whatever notions he 
cherisheth on general topics, he hath 
none on particular. The Metropolitan 
Pulpit is so misty and muddy withal, 
that the learned author defies any one 
to understand it. 


It is here an intensely interesting and 
philosophical inquiry, what may be the 
weight, length, breadth, and pressure 
of the reverend man, @ posteriori, 
under whom the learned writer hath 
the misfortune to sit. 

Mr. Leifchild would squeeze him to 
a pancake by mere pressure. 

P.S. Does Mr. Grant sit under a 
minister to make a soft cushion for his 
reverence, or out of pure delight and 
attachment to that local position ? 

He beginneth topographically with 
each minister, as shewn in our last an- 
notation. He takes his start from the 
ministers’ west end. This portion of 
ministerial person is of difficult disco- 
very. Liston can give us no idea of 
that part of the human frame called the 
west end, and does not think that min- 
isters have a new anatomical distinctive 
point. Liston’s father was like other 
men; and he is not aware that in Lon- 
don their anatomical topography essen- 
tially differs. We will give the “ first 
surgeon in Europe” another guinea, 
and if we learn from him the topogra- 
phy of ministers’ west ends, we will 
divulge them pro bono publico. 

The author here beginneth an archi- 
episcopal survey of his diocess, which 
we presume has also a westend. The 
beneficial results here specified, are, 
some say, pecuniary, some moral; but 
we think they are purely éopographical. 
Iie promises to refer to ¢wo classes, 
but specifies ¢hree,— better than his 
promise. His note is for /wo, and he 
pays three. ‘Tvés bien. 


* The Metropolitan Pulpit; or, Sketches of the most Popular Preachers in 


London. 
&e. &c. 2 vols. London, 1840. 
VOL, XXI. NO. CXXIV. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” ‘‘ The Great Metropolis,” 
George Virtue, Ivy Lane, 
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conduct of the preacher, or from some 
defect in his matter, or in his mode of 
addressing his hearers.” 


“The set form of words which the 
church has prescribed to be used before 
and after sermon.” 


Another Book of Blunders. 
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The most reverend archbishop of The 
Metropolitan Pulpit, arrayed in the 
decorations of Ivy Lane, giveth a most 
powerful charge to his clergy, and tell- 
eth them how to mend their manners 
and their morals, and imitate him. 

The church has prescribed no set 
form whatever. 


THE REV. THOMAS SNOW. 


*“ The Rev. Thomas Snow, vicar of 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street.” 


“Tt is not generally known —not 
even, I believe, by the evangelical 
party—that Mr. Snow was one of the 
Jour clergymen of the Establishment 
who simultaneously seceded.” 

“Mr. Snow’s separation from the 
hierarchy in 1815.” 


“In order to remove all doubts on 
this point, I think it would be advisable 
on the part of Mr. Snow to take an 
early opportunity of denouncing from 
the pulpit the Popish divinity of the 
Pusey school.” 

“The remark has been so often 
made as to acquire the currency of a 
proverb, that individuals leap.” 


“ Mr. Snow’s sentiments are strictly 


evangelical. I am aware that reports 

have receutly been whispered about in 

om, that he is tinctured with the 
usey heresies.” 


*“ The leading characteristics of Mr. 
Snow’s preaching may be told in a few 
words. It is more calculated to edify, 
comfort,” &c. 

“ Tt may be a question whether he 
has not an excess of charity; for I 
have always been of opinion that a 
minister of the Gospel may err as 
much in being over-charitable when 
estimating the character of his people.” 

“* Mr, Snow is always clear.” 


* You are not struck with any thing 
in Mr. Snow’s sermons.” 


The Rev. Thomas Snow is, it griev- 
eth me to give the lie direct, rector of 
St. Dunstan’s. 

This is not generally known. It is, 
however, universally known that he was 
one of six who seceded. 


Iie never belonged to the hierarchy, 
having been what he is now, a plain 
parish priest. 

Pretty work cut out for Mr. Snow, 
to intimate from the pulpit that his dio- 
cesan in The Metropolitan Pulpit has 
enjoined him to confess his faith other- 
wise than is required by the rubric. 


This is bad grammar, Mr. Grant. 
The currency question is, we confess, a 
very difficult one. “ A proverb” about 
the currency of which the author dis- 
cusseth is a coin of Victoria of uncer- 
tain value. 

This is the characteristic feature of 
this work. It deals largely in private 
reports—whispers. The author belong- 
eth to the catalogue of “ busybodies.” 
Tincture of Puseyism is one of the new 
tinctures, which turns vegetable blue 
into red. 

He here telleth the people of St. 
Dunstan’s, whom he nicknameth “ cha- 
racteristics,” what is the nature of their 
minister’s preaching. 

Here it is humbly recommended to 
this learned man to read the thir- 
teenth chapter of the first epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, which may be 
discovered in an old-fashioned book 
called the Bible. 

He here sheweth that the reverend 
gentleman retaineth the purity of the 
primeval element from which his clan 
derived its nomenclature. Such pellu- 
cidity is rare in London snow, owing 
to the dirt and smoke. 

He here courteth auditors for the 
reverend gentleman, by informing them 
that any fears the public may have of 
being hit with snow-balls are utterly 
unfounded. 
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“* Out of the pulpit, he possesses the 
simplicity of a child and the harmless- 
ness of a dove.” 


“ T am not aware of Mr. Snow hav- 
ing appeared more than twice through 
the press.” 


“‘ His living is nominally seven or 
eight hundred pounds per annum.” 


THE REV. MR. 


* Mr, Robinson is a preacher whose 
discourses are greatly admired by the 
more intellectual portion of his hearers. 
Ile is a man of superior talents, but 
his preaching is not likely ever to be- 
come popular.” 

“ He the happy knack of know- 
ing when and where to stop.” 

“ He is partial to the introduction of 
learned facts.” 


“ As a speaker, Mr. Robinson ranks 
high. lis voice, though somewhat 
gruff, is powerful.” 

“ Mr. Robinson's whiskers are large 
and bushy.” 
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He warneth the passengers in Fleet 
Street not to expect that they will all 
be beaten or knocked down when Mr. 
Snow passeth by. 

How black with ink and printer's 
materials must one become in passing 
through the press! Snow must become 
pure soot in the process. 

His living is nominally (in tithes) 
three hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. Its gross value is 490/. The 
lectureship is not 100/., but 50/. per 
annum. 


ROBINSON. 


We always fancied that popularity 
is in the inverse ratio of the intellectual 
talent of the preacher. 

To be very popular, a preacher must 
be very poverty-stricken in thought, 


A very odd knack. 


We have heard of learned pigs, but 
never of learned facts. We suppose 
these “ learned facts” are the new 
Braummagem corporatotrs. 

Here the author defineth a good 
speaker,—a gruff voice, and wery 
powerful. 

Another element in a good speaker 
and popular preacher. To the unpo- 
pular, therefore, I strictly enjoin the 
following regimen: Abstain from the 
use of a razor, turn your back on hair- 
dressers, and use Macassar. 


THE REV. THOMAS DALE, 


IIe intended in the first instance 
to follow some secular pursuit, but 
what that particular pursuit was has 
escaped my memory.” 

“ Mr. Dale’s preaching indicates a 
very high order of intellect (again). 
He is always above mediocrity.” 

“ Mental excellence is indeed dis- 
played in his discourses. His matter 
is condensed and comprehensive.” 

“His matter cannot be said to be 
profound.” 

* Mr. Dale’s geomet appearance is 
not imposing: his eyes look toward 
the pavement,—complexion dark,— 
brow narrow,— hair sandy-coloured,— 
eye gray,—age forty-eight.” 

“ The living is nominally 562/. per 
annum ; but I should suppose that, in 


one way or other, it is little short of 
7001. a-year.” 


Was it ever in your memory ? 


In these sentences are sundry tru- 
isms, and divers specimens of literary 
nonsense. The science of tautology 
will in these remarks of this illustrious 
diocesan find divers apposite anil 
striking illustrations. Mr. Dale, in his 
lectures on English literature, may thus 
have cheap specimens. 

He here noteth the elements of minis- 
terial excellence. No imposition: eyes 
on the pavement,—hair sandy,—age 
forty-eight. Strange inhabitants of St. 
Bride’s, to feast on such popularity. 

A good specimen of the way in 
which church property is generally esti- 
mated. The zominal value of this living, 
in tithes, is about 300/. a-year. Its 
gross income is 562/. Out of this, 
Mr. Dale’s payments, for curates, &c. 
will leave him less than 300/. ! 
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THE REV. JOHN HARDING. 


“There is nothing showy in Mr. 
Harding’s style of preaching, and con- 
sequently few persons are taken with 
him on hearing a first or second ser- 
mon. They may be pleased,—cer- 
tainly they will not be dissatisfied ; 
but they do not come away admiring 
him: not eloguent, but practical ; 
not original, but sustained.” 


“ His pulpit exhibitions at once im- 
press the mind.” 


“ He does not use a paper.” 


“‘ He gets through his sermon with 
seeming ease, without hesitation, and 
without stammering.” 


“ For a time he is quite stationary, 
as far as his arms are concerned.” 


“¢ By and by, a little motion is im- 
parted to his left, and afterwards both 
arms are used at once, though never 
very liberally. One of his favourite 
gestures is to clasp both hands to- 
gether, and to,” &c. &c. 

“« Mr. Harding is about the general 
height, and of the usual circumference.” 


THE REV 


“* Has a stentorian voice, though oc- 
casionally there is a degree of huski- 
ness in its tones, and his first sentence 
is pitched in a loud key.” 

* Hie makes no use of his arms. In 
eight or ten minutes after he has begun 
his sermon, he calls his arms into full 
play, especially his right arm, which 
he first thrusts perpendicularly in the 
air, and then conveying his hand ra- 
pidly to the left side of his head, he 
makes as sudden and tremendous a 
sweep with it in a contrary direction, 
as if his intention were to throw it 
away altogether. IPf any one happened 
to be within reach of Dr. Croly’s hand 
on such occasions, he would receive a 
blow which he would have been in no 
danger of forgetting during the re- 
mainder of his life!” 

“* A degree of softness in his voice.” 


The author of this interesting book 
excelleth vastly in that figure of speech 
yclept antithesis. How truly anti- 
thetical are eloquent and practical — 
original and sustained. 

N. B. This kind of antithesis is a 
favourite with the author,— not bricks, 
but butter,— not iron, but lead,— not 
high, but low,—not long, but short,— 
the elegance of which I need not pic- 
ture. 

The learned author here referreth to 
a church the pulpit of which is a stage. 
It must be popular: “ All the world ’s 
a stage.” The men and women merely 
players. The church is in the world, 
and ministers are men, ergo, &c. 
Q. E. D. 

What! Never? Doth he use a 
four-inch deal board ? 

If of the above-mentioned material, 
this is highly creditable. But what an 
astonishing preacher, how rich in 
prospects of popularity,—how unique 
and unrivalled, to “ get through” 
“ without stammering.” 

An elegant idiomatic phrase from 
Caledonia for being free from intimacy 
with the Scottish violin. 

Commentators are of opinion that 
this is a poetic description of that in- 
teresting character—a begging fiddler. 


This is called, we suppose, “ a de- 
scription.” 


» DR. CROLY 


Now, it is very evident what this 
second Plutarch—this second Johnson 
—this second Longinus, meaneth by 
a popular preacher. 

it is also evident that the writer's 
object is to frighten the congregation of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, out of all 
their senses. Ladies must be terrified 
at the idea of sitting near a man who 
might inflict such fisty cuffs, or fling 
his arm at their heads. 

N.B. Ifthere be any churchwardens 
in St. Stephen’s, be kind enough, gen- 
tlemen, to guard the steeple from the 
preacher; and to secure the pulpit by 
won cramps, and other elements of re- 
sistance, 
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“ Dr. Croly shines on the platform.” 
‘“« He appears to great advantage in 


private conversation, provided the right 
means be taken to draw him out.” 


“ His Rectoryship. His Sulmathiel ; 
or, the Wandering Jew.” 


“ Dr, Croly’s person is striking.” 


The Rev. Henry Melvill. 
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The Rev. Dr., we presume, belongs 
to the glowworm species. 

Much anxiety is felt on the meaning 
of the “ means” that are “right” in 
order to draw the doctor out. Is it 
anchovy or Burgess sauce,— port, 
claret, or sherry,—stout or poteen? 
Wanted an (Edipus. 

After some perplexing inquiries on 
these expressions, we have come to the 
following conclusions :— 

The Dr. must have a ship which he 
calls after his rectory, the * Rectory 
Ship ;” as the lord-mayor hath a barge 
which is called the “ Lord Mayor’s 
Barge.” As the doctor never wrote a 
book called Salmathiel, we made in- 
quiry if it might be a misprint for Sal- 
magundi, or Saltpetre, or Salmon-tree ; 
but the publisher thinks it refers to a 
book of the doctor’s well known as 
Salathiel. 

This is evident from the above-stated 
former features of this athlete. 


THE REV. HENRY MELVILL. 


“ Nor need any one feel surprised 
at the circumstance of the reverend 
gentleman surpassing all his clerical 
brethren, and all our dissenting mi- 
nisters, in the article of popularity.” 


“ Virgil(!) bestowed infinite pains 
on his style, assigning as a reason that 
he wrote for eternity.” 


“ After he himself has done with his 
sermons, they are usually transcribed, 
in a legible and beautiful hand, by a 
female relative of his own; and from 
this lady-manuscript, which is remark- 
able for not having a single break in it 
from beginning to end, he generally 
addresses his admiring audience.” 

“ Mr. Melvill is not only a violent 
politician, but occasionally carries his 
politics into the pulpit.” 


“ The Rev. Hugh M'‘Neile, now of 
Liverpool, but then of Charlotte Street 
Chapel, Fitzroy Square.” 

** Mr. Melvill’s income has been for 
some years 1000/, per annum ; but one 
of his members has stated to me, within 
the last few weeks, that it will hence- 
forth be raised to 1200/.” 


“His chapel is stated to contain 
two thousand persons.” 

“ His eyes are light blue.” 

“ His hair a darkish colour.” 


We humbly infer that Mr. Melvill 
sells some article known in the Lon- 
don market by the name of popularity. 
Ts it the Assam tea, or Howqua’s mix- 
ture? I would suggest that good sou- 
chong is a much better Aarticle. 

Profound classic talent, which trans- 
fers aphorisms from Greece to Italy, 
and from a painter to a poet, with 
marvellous decision. 

This magnificent idea occurred to 
the great author in a hallucination at 
the Horns, on his return from Camber- 
well, over a pot of half and half, with 
the chill off. 


It is supposed that the learned 
writer has, by a misprint, given ‘* Mel- 
vill” for “ Dr, Wade,” and written 
“ pulpit ” for “ Morning Advertiser,” 
or * Morning Chronicle.” 

Never was of any such place in his 
lifetime. Sorry to contradict him. 


Never has been 1000/. Which of 
Mr. Melvill’s members made this as- 
sertion? Was it his arm, or his leg, 
or his great toe? We know that the 
hearer’s member, who said 1200/., was 
that “ unruly one ” called the tongue. 

Twelve hundred would crowd it to 
suffocation. 

They are jet black. 

It is raven-black. 
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REV. J. JUDKINS. 


“ His appearance is sériking.” 

“ That both the piety and poetry of 
Mr. Judkins’ metrical compositions are 
thought favourably of by persons be- 
yond the pale of his own congregation, 
may be inferred from the fact that his 
hymn-book is used by Mr. Mortimer’s 
large and intelligent congregation.” 

“* Mr. Judkins finds his evening ser- 
vice a good speculation. I should 
think it must be worth to him 150/. 
per annum.” 


“ Mr. Judkins is greatly run after 
by the sex.” 


“‘ Mr. Judkins is the author, if that 
be a correct expression, of a portrait of 
himself which has been published. In 
other words, he took a likeness of him- 
self, got it engraved, and duly pub- 
lished. He is said to have sold a 
great many copies in the vestry of the 
chapel.” 


REV. B. 


“ Mr. Noel's brother, Lord Farnham, 
and his sister-in-law, Lady Farnham.” 


“ Lord and Lady Farnham form part 
of the household of the queen.” 


“¢ Of Mr. Noel’s adherence to prin- 
ciple, and his opposition to expediency, 
he has lately furnished a remarkable 
proof, in the case of the London City 
Mission.” 


** Every one knows that that institu- 
tion has become the object of most 
deadly hostility on the part of the 
Bishop of London.” 

“ Tt is also equally weil known that 
intimations, not capable of being mis- 
understood, were conveyed to the va- 
rious London clergymen who belonged 
to that society, that if they did not 
forthwith relinquish all connexion with 


Vide former illustrations. 

Mr. Mortimer must, therefore, be 
Apollo, and his congregation made up 
of the Muses, seeing their imprimatur 
is a proof of poetic excellence. 

Is it not a better proof that Mr. Jud- 
kins himself issues a new edition per 
annum ? 

This is the first time we have learned 
that the worship of God is made a spe- 
culation. We suspect this is a tech- 
nical dissenting phrase, and means 
more than meets our ears. 

A subsequent explanation shews that 
by “sex” the author means the “ fair 
sex.” 

Startled and surprised by the pheno- 
menon thus described and announced, 
we followed the reverend fisherman on 
one of his pilgrimages to the haunts of 
Isaac Walton, expecting—innocents as 
we were—to see a great crowd of the 
fair sex running after the reverend gen- 
tleman, but to our surprise we saw one 
only,—an Irish beggarwoman, entreat- 
ing him for a coin. 

This beats the hymn-book, fishing- 
tackle, and all the exploits of the hero. 
We do not believe it ; unless Mr. Grant 
can prove that the westry of the chapel 
is a carver and gilder’s shop, or a print- 
seller’s saloon. 


NOEL. 


The reverend gentleman has no bro- 
ther of that name, and no sister-in-law 
of that name. 

Ifso, they are kept in some cupboard, 
amid the mysterious things of the palace, 
as neither Gazette nor any thing else 
disclose them. 

It doth appear to be expediency, and 
not agro that attaches a clergyman 
of the Church to the City Mission : 
nothing but deficiency of pastoral and 
parochial superintendence can warrant 
its existence. As a supplement, in 
such circumstances, it may be useful. 

The Bishop of London never inter- 
fered with it in any shape. 


No such thing is known. No inti- 
mations were ever sent from the Bishop 
of London on the subject. He asked 
one of his clergy, How he could, con- 
sistently, walk arm-in-arm, pray and 
co-operate; with certain dissenting mi- 
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it, they would be ejected from the 
Church.” 


“ They have all to a man, with the 
exception of Mr. Noel himself, taken 
the hint, and withdrawn from the City 
Mission.” 


“ Mr. Noel is the author of several 
pamphlets, and of one small work, in 
duodecimo, entitled, Notes of a Tour 
through Ireland. The latter work gives 
a faithful and affecting picture of the mo- 
ral and religious state of that country.” 

“ Mr. Noel is about the middle sta- 
ture; if any thing, he is under it.” 

“ He usually dresses with great 
plainness.” 

“ Scott, the author of the Comment- 
ary on the Scriptures, laboured in St. 
John’s Chapel for several years, in the 
capacity of curate,” 


The Dissenting Interest. 


nisters, who had denounced the Church 
as a curse rather than a blessing, as long 
as the utterers of this brotherly senti- 
ment, instead of being ashamed, gloried 
in it? 

The Rev. Mr. Garwood, one clergy- 
man, is one of its secretaries ; and the 
Rev. Ed. Bickersteth, another, preach - 
ed for it, and advocated its cause, last 
spring. 

It is one of the most laboured but 
unsuccessful apologies for the Irish Na- 
tional Schools ever put forward. It 
pleases neither Protestant nor Papist, 


He is nearly six feet high. 


He dresses precisely as every well- 
bred gentleman dresses. 

Mr. Scott never was curate of St. 
John’s Chapel, or otherwise connected 
with it, for even a single week. 


REV. THOS. MORTIMER. 


“ The Rev. Thos. Mortimer strikes 
the cushion on the breast of the pulpit 
with tremendous force.” 

«¢ When he warms with his subject, 
which he often does, he first extends 
his right arm at nearly its full length, 
then his left in the same way ; and in 
a few moments afterwards both are 
called into simultaneous action.” 

“ Mr. Mortimer’s personal appear- 
ance is very striking.” 

“ Tis gesticulation is liberal, without 
being theatrical.” 

“ Tle wears glasses in the pulpit.” 


Poor pulpit, how I do feel for thee! 
and yet poorer cushion, how thy tender 
heart must quake! 

Lest any of the author's readers 
should suppose he is describing Cribb 
or Spring, or any other knight of the 
fists, we beg to say that he here deli- 
neates a preacher, not in the ring, but 
in the pulpit. 

Evidently so, from the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Decidedly liberal. There is no Tc- 
ryism in it. 

On his toes? fingers? or feet ? 


THE DISSENTING INTEREST. 

Having read the learned and lofty lucubrations of this archiepiscopal critic on 
the clergy, it may be amusing to follow him in his wanderings and walks in the 
more rich and fertile pasturage for such plants presented by the denominations :— 


MR. ALEX, FLETCHER, 


‘* 1 know of few ministers who have 
started so suddenly into distinction as 
did Mr. Fletcher.” 

“ Mr. Fletcher clothes religion in 
attragtive garments.” 


“T have on these occasions seen 
many attestations to the i om of the 
preacher, in the concealed face, and in 
the frequent application in the course 
of the sermon of handkerchiefs to the 
eyes of persons not accustomed to the 
melting mood.” 


Vide letters and correspondence of 
Miss Dick. 


Like the milliners who made a di- 
mity petticoat for the Venus de Me- 
dici; or the tailor, who measured “ the 
Apollo” for a pair of plush inex- 
pressibles. 

Most impressive and memorable 
proofs of the melting mood. It was 
during the dog-days, and on one of 
these occasions, the sermon of the ora- 
tor scorched a gentleman’s whiskers, 
and set fire to a lady’s muslin. 
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“‘ His gesticulation is liberal, without 
being extravagant.” 


“ When his manner is particularly 
warm and animated, he occasionally 
applies his hand with some force to 
the Bible.” 


“Though he uses no notes, he is 
never at a loss for words.” 

* Te usually raises both his arms as 
high as his head, often above it, accom- 
panying the motion with a moderate 
moving of his face from one part of the 
chapel to the other.” 

“« Mr. Fletcher's greatest work is his 
Guide to Family Devotion; a large 
quarto volume, at 24s.” 


DR. MORRISON 


“ Has been a quarter of a century 
minister of Trevor Chapel.” 


“ His head is- kept in constant, 
though rather gentle motion. His 
body, too, is always active. He throws 
it into various positions, especially in 
his more animated moments, when he 
also extends his right arm, shakes his 
open hand with considerable quick- 
ness, and now and then striking the 
side of the pulpit with some force.” 


“In a few moments afterwards he 
raises both arms, and makes a moderate 
motion with them. Occasionally he 
puts the tips of his fingers together, 
and now and then presses his side with 
his open hand. I am told that this last 
motion is caused by a pain he frequent- 
ly feels in his side.” 

** There is stamina in every discourse 
he delivers.” 

** He devotes himself heart and soul 
to the performance of his pastoral 
duties, not in the pulpit merely, but 
in the way of visiting his people—ay, 
and seeking out those who are not of his 
people.” 


Another Book of Blunders. 
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This choice epithet is applied to 
nearly every one of the preachers in 
the book. 

In the way of tearing or beating ? 
An old Scotch parson used to ding the 
guts oot o’ his Bibles; and this was 
reckoned by one of his parishioners a 
proof of marvellous eloquence. Is this 
one of Mr. Fletcher’s merits ? 

He meaneth that for ideas he is oft 
at his wits’ end. 

An ordinary reader, unacquainted 
with the preachers of London, church, 
kirk, Ha 9 dissent, would think they 
must be a convocation of Grimaldis, 
from this author's portraits. 

This is the divine’s magnum opus. 
Its merits are luminously enumerated, 
and with more succinctness than the 
author usually exhibits. A large quarto, 
at 24s. is a piece of splendid criticism. 

N.B.—Good sense would have pass- 
ed by Master Alexander Fletcher, not 
to speak of good taste. 


» TREVOR CHAPEL. 


The writer doth not state how long 
he was a mechanic in Banff; nor 
how he imposed his pretensions on 
some Scotch college for a D.D.; nor 
how popular a dissenting minister may 
become without education. 

Ile describeth the sad affliction of 
paralysis, a worse grievance than church- 
rates, under which the minister of Tre- 
vor Chapel labours, occasioned by too 
liberal doses of “* Burgess’ sauce” and 
** Morrison’s pills,” (vide correspond- 
ence of Rev. R. Burgess, rector of 
Chelsea, and Dr. Morrison, of Trevor 
Chapel, and The Times.) The“ various 
positions of his body” are the squat, 
the cross-legged, the rectangular, the 
parallelopiped, and the nondescript. 

A beautiful and truly pathological 
diagnosis. A little mountain-dew, 
mingled with the sauce of Burgess, or 
oil of clove, or essence of ginger, with 
Morrison’s pill, might obviate the 
sensation. In wery wulgar parlgnce, 
he intimateth the divine’s liability to 
stomach-ache. 

Grammar presents no obstructions to 
this great critic. 

Let Mr. Burgess, the rector, look 
sharply to this last feature. What does 
he do in the Evangelical? 
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« His allowance is liberal.” 


“ They have seventy pounds of in- 
terest yearly, for money borrowed on 
the chapel.” 

“ He is tall and well-made.” 

“ He is agentlemanly-looking man.” 


Dr. Leifchild —Dr. Collyer. 
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They do not starve him, as they do 
others. He gets oatmeal for breakfast, 
and potatoes for dinner, with a per- 
centage of butter to each, which is a 
“ liberal allowance ” in the interest. 

No phenomenon or rarity among 
Dissenters. 


He is stout and squat. 
A brawny lowland Scotchman. 


DR. LEIFCHILD, 


“ The Rev. Dr. Leifchild of Craven 
Chapel.” 

“He was first pastor of Horning 
Street Chapel, Kensington; next of a 
large and influential chapel, Bristol ; 
lastly, of Craven Chapel.” 

** An author of theological works.” 

“Tn every sermon there are a greater 
or less number.” 

“ Periods rounded, without being 
wordy ; style between the Addisonian 
and Johnsonian ; perspicuous and ex- 
pressive ; nothing meretricious ; matter 
close and condensed. He is not the 
man to wire-draw an idea; always 
clear; nothing mystical.” 

“ The arms of Mr. Leifchild, which 
before rested on the front of the pulpit, 
are put into requisition, and made to 
assume various attitudes. His body 
is now made to move about in the 
pulpit; a liberal use of his arms, both 
of which he raises at once, and other- 
wise puts into interesting attitudes.” 


‘ His salary is six hundred pounds 
a-year.” 


“ Mr. Leifchild’s personal appearance 
is very striking.” 

“ His features are large and plain, 
his face round and flat. A broad 
cocked-up nose—an ample crop of hair 
—average height— more than usual 
circumference—shoulders of more than 
general rotundity.” 


This is a Transatlantic D.D.ship by 
one of the latest New York packets. 

Yet this illicit D.D.ship rails with 
inimitable vulgarity against the avarice, 
preferments, and translations of the 
Church of England. 

r 24 

What say you to that, Mr. Lindley 
Murray ? 

This accumulation of verbiage and 
tautology is spread on both sides of 
every dissenting minister who figures 
in this magic lantera. 


The various, and, to use our author’s 
incessant epithet, liberal use of Mr. 
Leifchild’s arms, is here described. 
Sometimes they are seen akimbo, anon 
in the washer-woman style, anon @ la 
mode \eap-frog, and occasionally in the 
ferocious attitude ofa slaughterer ; not 
one Conservative action or attitude; 
all in and of the liberal school. 

He would require it to supply him 
with stout, after such Herculean pulpit- 
boxing attitudes as we here read of. 

Not a doubt of it. 


Instead of this delicate portrait, 


‘** This specimen rare upon the whole, 
- Of the figure of speech called rigmarole,” 


might not this prince of pulpit-painters 
have said laconically and justly that 
he is like—a hogshead of sugar ? 


DR. COLLYER 


“ Preached at fifteen, ordained at 
twenty-one, and the reverend gentleman 
received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from the University of Edinburgh, 
when only twenty-five years of age. 
I am not aware that the annals of the 
pulpit furnish another instance of any 
person being able to boast of the ap- 
pendage of a D.D. to his name at an 
equally early age.” 


The fact is, Dr. Collyer, from all 
we can understand or learn, is one of 
the most respectable of the dissenting 
body ; and the only pity is, that he is 
mangled by this awkward pulpit 
dissection. As to early appendages of 
D.D., it is true the Scotch universities 
have, much to their honour, utterly 
and universally abandoned their former 
sins in dubbing dissenting preachers or 
literates; but, if Mr. Grant wishes it, 
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we pledge ourselves to bring from 
Wapping in a wheelbarrow five dozen 
D.D.’s from Ohio, and to grant them 
at cost price to any age and any de- 
nomination. Is not this liberal for 
Fraser ? 


MR. SHERMAN. 


“ The church and congregation meet- 
ing in the chapel.” 

“ Since his settlement at Reading 
many devoted clergymen in the Church 
had been settled in the place, and 
other events took place which ren- 
dered his labours less necessary there.” 


“ Never mystical; it scarcely re- 
quires an effort to understand him ; 
neither soars nor sinks; uniformly 
good; always equal; seldom deals in 
ratiocinative reasoning. Style always 
good ; rarely meddles with tropes and 
figures.” 


This is peculiar phraseology, not 
easily understood. 

The fact is, a considerable number 
of the congregation wanted, wisely, to 
return to the bosom of the Church, 
and this was one main reason of the 
unnecessary nature of his remaining. 
The place returned instantly into com- 
munion with the Church after Mr. 
Sherman’s exit to Surrey Chapel. 

Tautology that indicates the open 
page of Walker’s Dictionary. 

What does Mr. Sherman deal in? 


MASTER JOHN BURNETT OF CAMBERWELL. 


“« Tt was proposed sometime ago by 
the Dissenters to get Mr. Burnett 
returned to parliament for the purpose 
of advocating their interests there. 
When the views of his dissenting friends 
were first communicated to him, he 
expressed great reluctance to concur 
in the project, on the ground that his 
heart was too much engaged in the 
work of the ministry; but, on its being 
represented to him of what benefit to 
the cause of religion generally he 
might be made the instrument, he 
eventually signified his readiness to 
become a candidate for the first va- 
cancy in the representation of the 
county where the dissenting interest 
may be powerful.” 

** Not only would an adverse House 
of Commons find it impossible to put 
him down by the approved methods 
of coughing, laughing, ironical cheer- 
ing, hooting, braying, &c., but they 
would not in the slightest degree dis- 
concert him.” 


Was John Burnett unwilling to ex- 
change the pulpit for the floor of St. 
Stephen’s? Did the hesitation arise 
from love to the “ work of the mi- 
nistry,” or want of the preliminary 
cash qualifications? Did he finally 
withdraw from a change of mind, or 
from no chance of the fund and beg- 
ging-box attaining 3000/.? Did his 
congregation want him info parliament 
more earnestly than they wished him 
out of their meeting-house ? 


This is sad speculation on the toler- 
able dissenting minister manufactured 
into an intolerable M.P. The fact is, 
in twelve months after his first début 
at St. Stephen’s, he would be a can- 
didate for the next vacancy in the 
interest fora minister. 


MR, BLACKBURN. 


“ He wears no collar to his shirt.” 


“ If he do, it is not visible,” 


* He is affluent in ideas.” 


One of the marks of a popular 
preacher. 

Bad grammar, and a caution to the 
Hoxton aspirants to conceal their 
shirt-collars, if they happen to have 
shirts. 

Of what? 
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“‘T must here repeat what I have 
said before, that care ought to be taken 
that well-reasoned passages do not 
occupy too much time ofthe preacher.” 

“ As he proceeds he makes a mo- 
tion, becomes somewhat liberal of his 
gesticulation.” 

“ I remember, about two years ago, 
seeing him pause in the middle of his 
sermon, in consequence of the fre- 
quency with which the audience were 
coughing, and hearing him beg as a 
special favour that they would en- 
deavour to refrain from coughing. 
The appeal or the rebuke had only the 
effect of making matters worse. The 
moré they tried to prevent their cough- 
ing, the more did they feel that irrita- 
tion of the throat, which is the cause 
of coughing.” 


_ Mr. Blackburn does not wear the 

gown and bands in the pulpit. I can 
hardly call to mind more than one 
other Independent minister who does 
not patronise these usual badges of the 
ministerial office.” 


Mr. John Clayton — Mr. Thomas Binney. 
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The archbishop chargeth his clergy ; 
he beautifully describeth the unpopu- 
larity of well-reasoned passages among 
dissenting congregations. 

What motion ? 


This is a most luminous account of 
the erigin and progress of coughing, 
and the influence a dissenting minister 
can exercise over the pulmonary parts 
of his audience. 

N.B. Might it not answer if Mr. 
Blackburn were, on the next occasion, 
to cast among them a handful of Italian 
juice, or to write up “ Sugar-candy 
for coughs to be had on moderate 
terms in the vestry ?” 

Such demonstrations of popular ap- 
plause seem to be common in dissent- 
ing chapels, as at p. 261, same volume, 
Mr. Binney, in the Adelphi, in 1837, 
was overpowered by a burst of it. 

Mr. Blackburn is consistent, and 
also honest. Do dissenting ministers 
patronise gowns and bands, or do the 
gowns and bands patronise them ? 


MR. JOHN CLAYTON. 


« Mr, Clayton is seldom striking.” 


“ Mr. Clayton is perhaps the only 
Independent minister in London whose 
politics are of a Conservative cast.” 


What a satisfaction to the mind to 
get away from the Strikers to an in- 
offensive man. 

Seven hundred a-year and several 
valuable legacies would make Mr, 
Grant of a Tory cast. 


MR. THOMAS BINNEY. 


“ Mr. Binney has only been settled 
ten years.” 


“ His discourses are usually full of 
thoughts,” 


“« Mr. 


Binney is a man of great 
weight.” 


“« Mr. Binney’s congregation is ex- 
ceedingly respectable. There are a 
great many wealthy people in it.” 


“ Carriages are to be seen at the 
Weigh-House.” 


We do not think he has been very 
settled during the last ten years, but 
we are glad to hear the admission that 
before that time he was a very unsettled 
character. We should say his savage 
attack on the Church was enough to 
be a settler to any body. 

What else could they be full of? 
The nature and worth of the thoughts 
are separate questions. 

We should think he is not above 
twelve stone after dinner. This is, 
however, easy of decision, as his 
chapel is the Weigh-House. 

A “ one-horse chay” used to be the 
token of respectability. Many wealthy 
people are now the component items 
of it. 

We one day saw a two-dog-cart, a 
drayman’s wagon, a butcher’s spring- 
cart, and a haberdasher’s turn-out of a 
close carriage, previous to joining the 
parish church to which a close carriage 
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invariably and by instinct wafts its 
possessor. 

Which we presume is one great 
attraction in the Weigh-House. 


MR. ANDREW (NO-FICTION) REED. 


“ The only circumstance which ever 
occurred in the long course of the 
reverend gentleman’s ministerial career 
which in any degree even temporarily 
weakened the hold he so soon ob- 
tained in the esteem of the religious 
world, had its origin in the publication 
of No Fiction.” 

** His sermons are of the order re- 
presented by the adjective excellent.” 

** He always carries his audience 


This No Fiction turned out to bea 
sort of libel, a pious fraud descriptive 
of things not known in rerum natura, 
It is a piece of paltry bombast. 


A delicate circumlocution few can 
reach to. 


Most unparalleled Atlas, able to carry 


along with him, and they never weary.” always along with him—to breakfast, 


dinner, and bed —to baker, butcher, 
and tailor, 1500 people. He must be 
a very Gulliver, or his people very 
Lilliputians. 

How, with his people, he also con- 
trived to carry home the Falls of 
Niagara, I know not. 

iis description of saucepans and 
dainty bits thereof, O. Y. also ap- 
plauded. Vide Fraser’s Magazine. 


* His description of the Falls of 
Niagara, which he brought home on his 
return from America, was allowed even 
by the Quarterly itself to be,” &c. 


THE REV. DR. DILLON ? ! 
THE REV. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


On this reverend gentleman we make 
no observations; most readers will 
think his appearance truly welcome. 


A CLOSER BY O. Y. 


[ Most of our readers must by this time have become sick of those silly carica- 
tures of Christian ministers which such writers as Mr. Grant have so liberally 
dressed up and set before the public. More pure trash, more injurious writing, 
more juvenile and monthly-nurse gossip, it has not been our lot to peruse. 
Sure we are that the respectable men who are made to figure in these tableaux, 
in all the varieties of figure and fancy, must deplore, if they do not denounce 
them. Raw lads and needy adventurers may admire and applaud ; but the grave, 
the good, the really gifted, must turn away from them with unutterable disgust. 
Our learned annotator has given but a sample, and that at random. All we can 
add is, our conviction that those preachers who are omitted must feel themselves 
most highly honoured. Ilow such writing can elevate the sacred desk is beyond 
our comprehension. Done by a man of taste and talent, a portrait of the London 
clergy could not fail to be interesting ; but the overlaid, bepraised, and bespattered 
merryandrews, harlequins, and mountebanks, set forth in this book under the 
names and in the localities of Christian men, are calculated to make infidels 
sneer and Christians weep. ] 


OG %. 
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Departure from Orfa— Our arrival at 
Haran ; some account of the citadel and 
town, traditionary associations—Jour- 
ney resumed ; meeting with the Gueiss 
tribe, mode of their encampment; pro- 
verbial hospitality of the Arabs, and 
other customs—El-Bellick, gem of 
the desert ; my accident ; a night with 
the Bagdelli ; description of Musta- 
pha; inconvenience of travelling next 
day; nature of the country around ; 
further particulars of our journey— 
Delay with the El-Foudli; a curious 
prophecy of the desert ; difficulties 
encountered ; our acquaintance with 
Kuddar, chief of the Barak tribe ; ar- 
rival at the Great River ; mecting with 
Diaul; crossing the river—Attack of 
the Anazi. 


“ Tre and the hour wear through the 
roughest day,” saith Shakspeare,—thus 
expressing many volumes in a single 
line. The day and the night must 
alike find their end, whether passed 
amidst the gaieties and splendour of the 
palace, or dragging their slow and 
weary hours through the poverty of the 
hovel, or the abodes tenanted by dis- 
ease and crime; and thus the day, 
which followed the fevered dream of 
excitement, that still shrouded with a 
sort of unreal and undesined horror the 
recollections of the preceding night, 
rose as bright and glorious in its un- 
clouded eastern sunshine, as though 
such a wretch as I had no right to mar 
its beauty with one dark thought, or as 
if such a being as Zoe had never ex- 
isted. It may seem strange, but my 
chief consolation was the utter impos- 
sibility of undoing the past; my total 
helplessness in recalling the mysterious 
decree of Fate, or now impeding the 
flight of the shaft, which had in a mo- 
ment changed into dust one of the 
loveliest of God’s creatures,— this con- 
sideration was my principal solace, 
though derived from the very extent 
of my misfortune. ~~ 

The necessity of mingling with my 
companions, the duties of my station, 
and the bustle of our approaching de- 
parture, rendered it imperative on me 
to mask my feelings; and as I resolved 
that no one should share my secret, I 
determined not to subject myself, by 
my manner or looks, to any annoying 
though friendly inquiries, Thus I 
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looked on passively, whilst each of my 
comrades busied himself with various 
preparations for our trip to remoter re- 
gions and more hostile tribes; whilst 
to all questions I merely replied, that I 
felt indisposed, and apprehensive of 
an attack of intermittent fever. My 
servant, however, was determined that 
my saddle-bags should be well lined, 
and stuffed them accordingly with to- 
bacco, dates, sweetmeats made of wal- 
nuts crusted with sugar, and bread 
fashioned into the form of rings,—such 
being the only provision deemed requi- 
site for a journey of some bundred 
miles. I allowed him to do as he 
pleased ; my only anxiety was to leave 
Orfa as soon as possible. I was not 
a little alarmed, lest the authorities of 
the place might institute any inquiry 
amongst our party as to the scene of 
death, which must, sooner or later, and 
which, perhaps, was even then, dis- 
closed to them amongst the ruins. I 
know nothing more of the matter, and 
the final resting-place of Zoe is to me 
unknown. When or how her body 
may have been first discovered, or how 
the life of Osman was preserved, are 
things I have never heard, and indeed 
feel little wish to ascertain, unless I 
could thereby give life to the departed, 
or reverse the inscrutable fiat of des- 
tiny. 

On the 10th of September, the day 
succeeding the winding up of the tragic 
story I have detailed, about half-past 
three in the evening, we were all again 
mounted, and all but myself ready for 
new adventures. Our present destina- 
tion was Haran, whence we design- 
ed to proceed to Racca, and thence 
cross over the Euphrates, and traverse 
the country to Eldar, After a few 
hours’ riding, we met a long train of 
camels, conducted by women, who 
were bringing to Orfa the sole market- 
able commodities of a pastoral life, 
namely, butter and milk, which were 
carried in goat-skins, placed on the 
backs of the camels. Some of the 
women rode on donkeys, to whose 
saddles a string was attached, which 
served to conduct several camels in a 
long line, who followed the motions of 
their leader with the same docility as 
that with which the multitude of those 
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animals defined by Plato to be “ bipeds 
without feathers” often follow an equal- 
ly asinine guide. I question, however, 
whether any mob demagogue ever led 
his docile train with such gravity as the 
donkeys whom I then saw, walking 
with as much conscious dignity as he 
who bears the sword of state before the 
queen on certain occasions. They re- 
minded me of the small cock boats em- 
ployed in towing a vast East India- 
man out of dock. The women, as is 
usual with such as reside not in towns, 
but follow the pastoral life of their fore- 
fathers, were unveiled, and exposed to 
view features which, indeed, boasted not 
of much beauty, their noses being in 
general flat, and their skin of a dark 
copper colour. Shortly after we had 
passed them, we arrived at a small 
encampment of thirty tents, whence 
they had issued. We found that the 
tents belonged to the tribe of Rhadhir ; 
and we were received with the usual 
hospitality by their leader, who invited 
us to sup with him. We rested there 
about an hour, and then set out for 
Haran, supposed to be the birthplace 
of Abraham, and the place where 
Jacob served seven years for Rachel, 
though, in the beautiful language of 
Scripture, “ they seemed unto him but 
a few days for the love he had to her.” 
It was past midnight when we arrived 
there; and had it been much darker, 
we would, nevertheless, have been cer- 
tified of our approach to some in- 
habited place, by the loud and incessant 
barking of the Koordish dogs, which 
crowd every Arab encampment, to the 
great annoyance of the traveller. As 
the air was mild, and the hour too late 
to go in search of better lodging, we 
bivouacked outside the ruins of the 
ancient town, placing our arms by our 
sides, and sleeping on our carpets, 
with our saddles for pillows ; whilst 
our horses were picketed in a circle 
around us. All slept soundly, and 
awoke refreshed, except myself. I felt 
attacked by the malady best designated 
by the term all-overness, and was sensi- 
ble of a slow fever creeping through 
my veins, induced chiefly by the men- 
tal excitement of the preceding days. 
However, I roused myself, and re- 
solved to examine the ancient remains 
ofa town so celebrated from the earliest 
time, and now so seldom visited by the 
traveller. Accordingly, Lynch, Elliott, 


* The Roman name of Haran. 
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and myself, entered the sacred pre- 
cincts hallowed by scriptural and classic 
story through an old gateway formed of 
huge basaltic blocks, arched over with 
the same material. From each side 
vaulted passages branched off, pene- 
trating to a considerable distance in 
the ancient walls; and in one of these 
Lynch gave directions to our servants 
to prepare our morning meal. ‘The 
gateway is part of the old citadel, and, 
as Elliott remarked, may have been 
the one through which Crassus, the 
Roman triumvir, was led in triumph 
by the Parthians, after the fatal battle of 
Carrhoe.* Thanking Heaven that I 
was not Crassus, I ascended to the top 
of the citadel, which is on ground 
more elevated than the remainder of 
the town, and commanding a fine pro- 
spect of the various fantastic shapes 
into which time and ruin had trans- 
formed the once strong and beautiful 
city. The fortress is at present little 
more than a mass of rubbish. The eye 
an still trace the streets of the Roman 
town leading from the citadel, and in- 
tersecting one another at right angles, 
—the vista being terminated by the re- 
mains of an old Pagan temple; the 
arches of this are still very perfect, 
and amidst its ruins rises a minaret of 
comparatively modern date, built of red 
brick. At the moment when I beheld 
it, the rays of the rising sun falling on 
it, and lighting it up, brought it into 
full relief, and I could not help fancy- 
ing that it looked like a pert intruder 
amongst the silent and gloomy vestiges 
of former splendour. The houses 
which once lined the streets are now 
almost completely decayed, though se- 
veral broken pillars of basalt and a few 
of white marble yet remain,—thus 
marking out, as it struck oie, the differ- 
ence of opulence amongst the former 
tenants of these abodes, basalt being 
the stone which abounds chiefly in the 
neighbourhood, whereas the white mar- 
ble must have been brought at great 
expense from a considerable distance. 
Altogether the remains of Haran are 
well worth a visit, though the danger 
from the wandering Bedouins who in- 
fest the place, generally deters travellers 
from approaching, if urged by nothing 
more than curiosity. The whole space 
occupied by the ruins must exceed, [ 
should think, a square mile; whilst the 
wall which encircles it is still very per- 
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fect, and between twenty and_ thirty 
feet in height, with many of the ancient 
towers yet standing. A dry fosse may 
still be traced along the base of the 
ramparts; and we busied ourselves in 
the laudable task of rooting, in search 
of some remains of ancient sculpture, 
amongst the rubbish with which it was 
here and there filled, till hunger and 
the increasing warmth of the sun re- 
minded us that the hour of breakfast 
was athand. We accordingly threaded 
our way back through the crumbling 
records of other days, and found that 
the scheik of the Arab encampment 
had sent to the gateway, where we had 
ordered breakfast, a quantity of clotted 
milk, and bread. We managed, how- 
ever, to wind up our frugal repast with 
a cup of coffee and a pipe; and then 
proceeded to visit the Arabs’ huts in 
our vicinity. These we found near the 
citadel, and consisting of about fifty or 
sixty small huts formed of baked mud, 
with here and there some ancient frag- 
ment of Roman architecture mingling 
with the coarser materials, which suf- 
ficed to shelter the present more simple 
denizens of the place. A nephew of 
the scheik of the Gueiss tribe visited 
us here, and was remarkably civil to us 
all, acting as our cicerone during the 
day. He offered me one or two pre- 
sents, which I thought proper to de- 
cline, and which I presume he meant 
as a reward for the time I had devoted 
to curing a relation of his at Bir ofa 
fever. I confess that I was much 
pleased at this instance of Arab grati- 
tude, which is only one out of many 
that I could recite. 

Our party had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing this day one of those singular 
sights which so forcibly recall to mind 
the scenes of patriarchal life so beauti- 
fully depicted in the Bible. A mes- 
senger arrived shortly after breakfast, 
who informed us that the powerful 
chief Eiou Aga was in the neighbour- 
hood, and would be glad to see us. 
We hereupon held a consultation 
among ourselves, the result of which 
was, that we sent a. polite answer, de- 
clining the invitation, and stating want 
of time as our excuse. In reality, we 
were afraid of compromising ourselves 
by paying a visit to one whom we 
knew to be in open rebellion against 
the authority of the Porte. Ibrahim 
Pasha had extended his conquests as 
far as the right bank of the Euphrates ; 
and the presence of his troops in the 
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vicinity of the El-Dar enabled all the 
disaffected subjects of the sultan to 
throw off their allegiance, and claim 
the usual privileges of those who in- 
habit a border territory,— namely, 
that of not paying tribute to the 
potentates at either side. Amongst 
the principal of those chiefs then inha- 
biting the district around Haran was 
Eiou Aga, whose wealth in flocks and 
herds might be compared to that of 
Job in his latter days; and when we 
arrived he was busily engaged in con- 
suming all the pasturage in the vicinity, 
before the arrival of the Turkish general 
Redschid Pasha, who was soon expect- 
ed, for the purpose of enforcing pay- 
ment of all tribute then in arrear to 
the Porte. We again ascended to 
the summit of the citadel, whence we 
commanded an extensive view of the 
vast plain of Sandjar; and in the dis- 
tance I discerned what resembled a 
dark line moving slowly like an army, 
and followed, far as the eye could reach, 
by several similar lines, whilst there 
appeared distinctly visible against the 
blue sky what seemed a number of 
standards waving to and fro, and guid- 
ing the motions of the advancing host. 
When the objects we had been regard- 
ing drew nearer, I found that what I 
had taken for standards were nothing 
more than the tall necks and heads of 
many hundred camels; whilst the dark 
lines, as they approached, assumed not 
the grim aspect of warriors, unless such 
as Don Quixote waged battle with in his 
madness, but the more peaceful pro- 
spect of large flocks of goats and sheep, 
followed by heads of cattle. Assuredly, 
if the object of Eiou Aga was to con- 
sume all the pasturage before the ar- 
rival of the Turkish general, he was 
taking the most efficacious means of 
accomplishing his end. To me, the 
sight of such a moving multitude of 
animals of various species, attended b 
a countless retinue of servants, with 
their furniture and tents packed on the 
camels, presented at once a novel and 
pleasing spectacle. Standing as I then 
did on the remains of the ancient 
Haran, I could not help calling to 
mind that passage of Milton, in his 
twelfth book of the Paradise Lost, 
where the angel Michael indulges our 
first parent with a glimpse into futu- 
rity, and points out to him, from a ris- 
ing ground, the various destinies and 
employments of his posterity, till at 
last he comes to Abraham,— 
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“1 see him, but thou canst not; with 
what faith 

He leaves his gods, his friends, and na- 
tive soil, 

Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 

To Haran ; after him a cumbrous train 

Of herds and flocks, and numerous servi- 
tude,” &c. &c. 


It was an exact picture of what was 
then passing before my eyes, though 
the following lines, 


“* Not wandering poor, but trusting all 
his wealth 
With God,” &c. &e. 


would but ill apply to the rebellious 
vassal of the sultan. 

About half past three in the after- 
noon, we set out, accompanied by the 
nephew of the scheik of the Gueiss 
tribe, and bade farewell to the interest- 
ing ruins of Haran, and all the sacred 
memories which its presence could 
evoke, and moved forward into the 
plain of Landgar, which we were 
obliged to cross en route to Racca. 
There was but scanty herbage on the 
plain when we entered it, so that I 
thought the flocks of Eiou Aga would 
find little difficulty in consuming the 
whole of its produce before the coming 
of Redschid Pacha; but there was a 
softness in the air, and, as the tints of 
evening came on, a misty vagueness in 
the outline of every object which suited 
well the grandeur of the boundless 
plain through which we were wending 
our way: I say grandeur,—for if the 
sublime is based on the simple, there 
is nothing which contains in itself the 
materials whence spring sublime and 
lofty dreamings, more than the sensa- 
tions which throng over the soul when 
evening flings its rich purple over a 
vast plain like that we were then cross- 
ing,—no sound of life troubling the 
unbroken silence,—a solitary spear- 
man occasionally seen in the distance, 
and then as suddenly vanishing,—all 
vast, simple, and lonely. Surely it is 
in such a scene that the soul can best 
form to itself a vague conception of that 
immensity and mystery in which the 
Maker of all is supposed to dwell. 

About sunset, we arrived at the en- 
campment of the Gueiss tribe, and as 
we approached their tents were saluted, 
as usual, with the yelping of about a 
hundred Koordish dogs. Often I have 
wished to treat some of the confounded 
curs to a couple of ounces of lead from 
my pistols; but the mortal offence I 
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might thereby give to their owners 
obliged me generally to submit with 
what patience I could. The tent of the 
scheik was, according to etiquette, 
placed at the extreme west of the en- 
campment ; that being considered by the 
Syrian Arabs the most exposed to dan- 
ger, as their perils are chiefly antici- 
pated from the soldiers of the Porte, 
sent to enforce tribute, or vindicate the 
laws. Their tents were arranged in a 
straight line, which is called by them 
Nezel, and is the method of encamp- 
ment generally adopted when they are 
pitched by the side ofa rivulet, whilst 
the circular camp is called Dowar. 
According to the invariable hospitality 
which forms the chief virtue of the 
Arabs, a meal was prepared for us the 
moment of our arrival. The scheik, 
being ill, remained. in an adjoining 
tent, whilst we were entertained in his. 
I may as well describe his tent, as I 
can thereby convey to the reader a 
good idea of the sort of accommoda- 
tion which suffices for the simple habits 
of these rude wanderers ; and the de- 
scription of one chief’s residence an- 
swers for that ofall others. The whole 
structure was about forty-five feet in 
length, and the roof formed of a black 
covering, woven by the women from 
the hair of their goats, supported by 
poles of the tamarind-tree, and stretch- 
ing down as far as a sort of wicker- 
work, which formed the walls, about 
breast high. The interior was as sim- 
ple as the outside, being merely di- 
vided into apartments by a partition of 
wicker-work ; the smaller, about twenty 
feet in length, occupied the upper part 
of the tent, furthest from the entry, and 
was appropriated to the women ex- 
clusively. In this were usually pre- 
served all the valuables of the scheik ; 
whilst the other was at once a hall of 
audience, banquet-room, and sleeping 
apartment for the males of the family 
and visitors, as necessity required. A 
large camel saddle, with its rude orna- 
ments, was placed like a chair of state 
against the wicker partition at the up- 
per end of the room, if an inclosure 
like that I am describing deserves such 
an epithet. This saddle is generally 
the one on which the scheik’s favourite 
wife rides, and is adorned with wools 
of various dyes, fantastic tassels, and 
strings of the money cowry—a species 
of small shell of the cypraa genus, 
which passes current as money along 
the shores and countries adjacent to 
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the Red Sea. In front of this saddle 
are generally laid some carpets, on 
which visitors and the friends sit, chat, 
or smoke during the day, and sleep 
during’ night. In winter, another roof 
of goats’ hair is stretched to a distance 
of ten or twelve feet from the top of 
the wicker wall of the tent on the out- 
side, and regularly sodded into the 
ground,—thus forming a sort of outer 
tent, in which are kept the chief’s fa- 
vourite horses. A sheep was killed as 
soon as we arrived, and immediately 
cut up into small pieces; and, a fire 
being kindled in a hole in the ground 
outside the tent, the meat was boiled 
over it with some rice, and presently 
served up to us with abundance of 
melted butter. This dish they call 
pilau; and though a Calcutta epicure 
might swear at the simplicity with 
which it is prepared, a long ride through 
the desert proves a marvellously keen 
whetter of appetite, and is by no means 
a nice connoisseur in cookery. As the 
scheik was absent through illness, none 
of his tribe supped with us. We 
seated ourselves on the outer edge of 
the carpets stretched near the camel’s 
saddle in the men’s apartment, and the 
entire sheep, minced, and dressed as I 
have described, being placed before us 
in a vessel between a tray and a dish; 
with our fingers we dived into its con- 
tents, and were expected by the Arabs 
to plunge each morsel of the meat into 
a large bowl of melted butter placed 
beside us. This, however, I could sel- 
dom achieve. During our repast, we 
were waited on by the scheik’s two 
sons, most interesting-looking youths, of 
about twelve and fourteen years ofage, 
who struck us all by their modest de- 
portment and really elegant manners. 
[ may here remark, that the free action 
of limb and muscle from early youth 
appears to me absolutely necessary to 
mould the person, and give to the 
mind that tone which is requisite to 
produce grace in motion; and most 
unquestionably, I have oftener met 
with that sort of easy—I will even add 
gentlemanlike —gracefulness in wild 
and savage life, than in an artificial 
state of society. But my creed is, I 
presume, very peculiar, and likely to 
be condemned by the reader, when I 
add that, to my mind, a tall Hindoo 
woman lifting her pitcher of water from 
the Ganges, and walking along its 
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banks “like the swan, but statelier,”’ is 
an object infinitely more classical and 
graceful than one of the many imitators 
of Taglioni, pirouetting or standing on 
the outermost paring of the toe-nail of 
one foot, whilst the other, placed at 
right angles to it, quivers in the air, 
and each muscle of her face, twitching 
and sweating with the agony of her po- 
sition, is forced and puckered into a 
grim smile, meant to portray innocent 
delight in some Arcadian ballet, to the 
great edification of an enraptured au- 
dience. But revenons a nos moutons ; 
I should not forget to describe the mag- 
nificent chandelier by whose light we 
finished our repast. An Arab stuck an 
iron stake into the ground near us; 
then taking a cup with a peculiar han- 
dle, formed to fit into a groove at the 
top of the stake, he put some butter 
into it, melted it, and then, tearing a 
strip of cotton from his shirt, placed it 
in the cup, and lighting one end of it, 
produced by this simple process a very 
tolerable light, though ratherdim. We 
were much amused with this novel 
species of lamp; and Elliott, turning 
to me, and pointing to the strange 
wick, remarked that “ the Arab women 
had better take care, lest, when all the 
shirts in the encampment were used, 
the wicked might be put to their shifts.”” 
We had all just voted Elliott’s pun 
the very worst that had ever been 
made, when the scheik’s sons came 
round, bearing, the one a basin, and 
the other a jug, filled with tepid water ; 
and, advancing to each of us in turn, 
one held the basin under our hands, 
whilst the other poured some water on 
them from the jug. Here was another 
practical illustration of the habits and 
customs delineated in Holy Writ, and 
still preserved in the same countries 
unaltered for nearly three thousand 
years. I immediately thought of the 
verse* where Jehoshaphat, inquiring 
whether there was not some prophet of 
the Lord with him, was answered, 
“ Here is Elisha, the son of Shaphat, 
which poured water on the hands of 
Elijah ;” whereby the commentators at 
once infer, that Elisha waited in a 
menial capacity on the latter; whilst 
Boothroyd goes so far as to translate it, 
“ who attended on Elijah.” In the 
present instance, the attendance of the 
scheik’s sons upon us was merely a 
mark of respect; just as in Poland 


* 2 Kings, chap. iii, y. 11, 
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and Russia, to this day, when the host 
designs to honour his guests in an es- 
pecial manner, he waits on them at 
table himself, though his rank may be 
higher than that of his guests. As 
soon as we had finished our “ pilau,” 
coffee and pipes were handed to us; 
and we smoked and sipped our coffee 
like other men, to the great wonder of 
a crowd of Arabs who had collected in 
the tent, and stared at us as though 
they expected to see us drink with our 
noses, and take snuff with our mouths. 
We did not use the entire sheep, as the 
reader may well imagine; but the na- 
ture of the climate renders it always 
necessary to consume at once what- 
ever has been killed ; and as the Arabs 
take animal food very seldom—indeed 
only when they have a stranger as a 
guest—there is no necessity for killing 
a sheep on any other occasion. To do 
them justice, when the opportunity 
does arise, they make up for lost time, 
by eating as much at one meal as any 
Englishman could at three; whilst the 
various dependants and wives of the 
host ensure the relics of the banquet 
from waste. Thus, when we had finished, 
the remainder of the sheep was brought 
into the women’s apartment, whence, 
after a short time, it was shared amongst 
the various loungers round the tent; 
after which, probably, the dogs were 
allowed to smell the dish on which 
“ Troy once was.” 

The vegetable diet of the Arabs 
renders their appearanec bloated very 
early in life, and in the cold weather 
subjects them to low fevers; though, 
in other respects, their diet, as is 
generally the case in most countries, 
is very well regulated to suit the 
climate. The chief disease I found 
amongst them was intermittent fever, 
which brings vast numbers of them to 
their graves. This was the malady 
under which I found our host labour- 
ing, when he sent for me after dinner. 
He was a man of about six-and-thirty, 
with a really noble cast of countenance, 
and a manner whose kindliness went 
at once to the heart with a conviction 
that you could trust yourself with 
safety in his hands, and that his advice 
was at least well intentioned. We sat 
with him for some time, and he seemed 
to take a great interest in us, and made 
many inquiries concerning the Scheik 
Chesney, and the objects of our ex- 
pedition. The good man was much 
concerned when he heard that we de- 
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signed to go as far as El Dar on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, and visit 
the tribes that reside along the river. 
With great solemnity he lifted his hands 
towards Mecca, and exclaimed,“ You 
are now my friends and my guests ; 
you have tasted of my salt, and broken 
my bread; and, by my beard, I do 
advise you not to go amongst that 
bloody-minded people!” We laughed, 
and said that we had no fears, and that 
we would proceed till we were forced 
to return. He begged of us at least to 
leave our baggage in a place of safety, 
crying out, “ Yokeh! yokeh !” several 
times, when he heard that we were 
determined to bring all with us. He 
implored us in case of any danger to 
send him word, and promised to render 
us all the aid in his power; and, in 
case we returned the same way, to give 
us an asylum, if necessary, in his en- 
campment. We then returned to the 
room where we had dined, and, stretch- 
ing ourselves on the carpets on which 
we had sat at dinner, were soon buried 
in profound sleep. 

Next morning, as soon as our horses 
and baggage were ready for starting, 
our host sent us a large bowl of melted 
butter and some bread for breakfast. 
I was much amused by observing a 
relation of the scheik, who, at our 
request, sat down along with us, lifting 
the bowl of butter to his lips, and 
drinking nearly a pint of it at a 
draught, as though it was so much of 
Hodgson’s pale ale. But all Arabs 
are mordinately fond of it; and, as 
every schoolboy knows, de gustibus 
nil disputandum. Before our de- 
parture, we presented the scheik with 
a sword, as a mark of our esteem, and 
gave each of his sons a penknife—gifts 
with which they appeared wonderfully 
delighted. We started at about half- 
past seven, much pleased with our 
reception, and no less with the pic- 
turesque appearance of the little camp 
as we lefi it. The men were almost 
all engaged in grooming their fine 
horses, and the women were moving 
about, busied in their various house- 
hold occupations, and clad in long blue 
dresses, the one garment forming 
generally their only attire, whilst 

“ A single pin at night let loose 
The robes which veiled their beauty.” 


Their hair hung in long dark plaits 
down their back, whilst their arms were 
covered with gold and silver bracelets, 
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in some instances of great value, and 
often constituting their entire fortune. 
Their head-dress was simply a hand- 
kerchieftwined fantastically round, with 
its ends hanging on their shoulders. 
Altogether the whole presented, when 
lit up by the morning sun, a scene of 
much animation and bustle. 

Having crossed a rough line of 
basaltic hills, we arrived at a basin of 
water about half a mile in circuit, 
which is ealled by the Arabs El 
Bellick, or the “ gem of the desert ;” 
and well it deserves the name. The 
water is perfectly cool, and as clear as 
crystal ; and around the margin of the 
lake grow huge walnut-trees, not less re- 
markable for their beauty than their size, 
whilst willows and mulberries, in great 
number, add to the refreshing green, 
which welcomes the traveller to the 
“gem of the desert.” There we saw 
the ruins of an old temple, which is 
now used occasionally as a mosque by 
the Turks. Near it we suddenly came 
on some poor Arabs busily engaged in 
digging a grave. They were all armed, 
for in that country even in fulfilling 
the last sad duties of humanity and 
friendship, the mourner is not safe from 
the sudden assault of the robber. The 
whole scene pleased me so much with 
its variety and peculiar character, that 
I got off my horse to make a sketch of 
the place with our own party in the 
foreground. I loitered some time 
about the lake; and, feeling thirsty 
and feverish, took a copious draught 
of the waters of the El Bellick, which 
I found at the time delightfully re- 
freshing. I was soon, however, taught 
a lesson of caution ; for, on remounting 
my horse and galloping about half a 
mile to overtake my comrades, I sud- 
denly found myself affected with ex- 
treme giddiness and fainting. With 
difficulty I checked the speed of my 
horse and clung to my saddle, but at 
last I fell off; and my bridle having 
got entangled round my wrist, I was 
dragged along the ground by my horse 
for nearly a hundred yards, when his 
fright subsiding, the noble animal bent 
over me, and stooping his nostrils close 
to my head for a moment, as if to 
ascertain whether life was extinct, 
stretched forth his neck and neighed 
aloud! Oh, the agony of that mo- 
ment! I felt my tongue become hard 
and my throat parched, whilst the heat 
of the sun seemed to pierce through 
my body and shrivel it like a scroll of 
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parchment. I would have given all 
my fortune for a single drop of water. 
With pain I raised myselfon my elbow, 
and looked forth on the desert. All 
was silent. It was the stillness of 
death, and there was the sun burning 
—hburning into my very brain. In the 
distance I discerned some faint specks, 
the next moment they vanished, and I 
was the only human denizen of the 
plain, stretched helpless and dying on 
the ground. I soon began to rave, and 
I believe that I cursed my comrades in 
my madness, accusing them of having 
left me intentionally to perish; but 
presently I lost all consciousness, and 
fell back, as I thought, to die. 

When I awoke from my trance, and 
opened my eyes, I found my head rest- 
ing on the knee of one of our kouasses, 
whilst Lynch was pouring some arrack 
down my throat. I was soon suffi- 
ciently revived to bear being lifted on 
my horse ; and, supported by Lynch on 
one side, and the servant on the other, 
we set out slowly to rejoin our troop. 
Lynch told me that, when I was first 
missed, they supposed [ had lingered 
behind for the purpose of completing 
my sketch, but that at last he grew 
alarmed at my prolonged absence ; 
and, on riding back, was greatly ter- 
rified when he saw me lying on the 
ground beside my horse, as his first 
impression was that I had been mur- 
dered by some Arabs; probably by 
those whom we had seen engaged in 
the ominous employment of digging a 
grave. Lynch urged me very strongly 
to return to the tents of the Gueiss 
tribe, and remain there till I got 
stronger; but [I determined not to 
delay our expedition, and forced my- 
self to appear in better spirits than I 
really felt, asserting that, as we had 
not far to go to our next halting-place, 
I was sure one good night’s rest would 
restore me completely. When we re- 
joined our party, the anxiety of all my 
comrades on my account, and their joy 
at my safe return, almost reconciled 
me to the danger I had just incurred. 
The remainder of our journey occupied 
several hours, and lay over an arid and 
dusty plain, exposed to the sun. At 
last the horizon seemed skirted with a 
greenish tinge ; and presently we per- 
ceived the sward dotted by the black 
lines of an encampment, which proved 
to be the tents of Mustapha, the chief 
of the Begdelli tribe of Turkomans. 
The residence of their scheik was ra- 
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ther curiously formed, being made by 
driving posts perpendicularly into the 
ground, and then forming a sort of 
hurdle wall, by twisting from post to 

st the strong and pliable stalks of the 
iquorice plant. Close by the tent, or 
rather booth, ran a streamlet from the 
El Bellick ; whilst at no great distance 
lay large plantations of doorrha, or 
maize, from whence is procured the 
coarse corn which forms their bread. 
We were, as usual, received with that 
hospitality which is every where the 
virtue of the savage; and however it 
may be sneered at on that account by 
civilised nations, they would do well, 
when disencumbering themselves of the 
vices, to preserve the virtues of savage 
life: but they too often cherish the 
worst of the former, whilst they forget 
to retain the latter. 

I walked out after a little rest to 
view the fields of maize before the 
tents. The corn of this country can 
give but a faint idea of the height and 
thickness of the stalks, which there fur- 
nish all the grain of the country. 
Wherever there is a rivulet, the tra- 
veller may be sure of finding plant- 
ations of this species of corn ; which 
plantations are divided by small ducts, 
or rills, whence the water is conveyed 
to the most distant parts; or, as Ju- 
venal expresses it— 


* Puteus brevis, nec reste movendus, 
In tenues plantas facili diffunditur 
haustu.” 


In the centre of the corn was erected 
a sort of platform, on which stood an 
Arab, making a noise with a wooden 
clapper to scare away the birds, and 
also keeping a sharp lookout that no 
hostile tribes were approaching, screen- 
ed from view by the corn, which often 
grows to a height of eight feet, nearly 
sufficient to conceal the advance of a 
body of horsemen. 

On my return to the scheik’s tent, 
I found our party and the chief seated 
on the ground, enjoying all the Juxury 
of goats’ flesh and rice. The scheik 
struck me as possessing a very noble 
countenance ; and I have often re- 
gretted that I did not make a sketch 
of him. Elliott remarked that he bore 
a striking likeness to Abraham ; a re- 
mark which none of us were able to 
contradict, having never enjoyed the 
pleasure of the worthy patriarch’s ac- 
quaintance. We found the scheik very 
affable, though with a touch of the 
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petit maitre about him, not usually 
met with in the desert. He said that 
next morning he would direct his 
nephew to accompany us to the chief 
of another tribe, residing below Racca. 
We thanked him for his civility, and 
were all up early next day, and every 
thing ready for our departure, when 
our host and his nephew asserted that, 
as there were considerable bodies of 
the Anazeh tribe in the neighbourhood, 
it would be absolutely necessary to 
take twenty musketeers of his people 
with us as a bodyguard, and that it 
would be equally necessary to pay them 
five piastres a man. It was easy to 
understand the imposition, but as the 
sum was trifling we agreed to pay it; 
and accordingly, about six in the 
morning, resumed our journey. 

Our route lay over a marshy tract of 
country, formed by the previous rains 
of winter, which had been formed into 
stagnant pools, and by the overflowing 
of the El Bellick, which there appeared 
any thing but a “ gem of the desert.” 
About eleven o’clock we arrived at a 
large pond, surrounded by tall reeds, 
which had for an hour previous consi- 
derably obstructed our advance. Nor 
had this been our only annoyance, for 
the ground was every where burrowed 
by the Jerboa rat, which rendered 
the advance of horses extremely ha- 
zardous; whilst at the same time the 

r animals were continually tortured 
y the assaults of a large species of fly, 
similar to the Spanish cantharides. 
The surface of the water was covered 
with marsh-fowl, which rose with va- 
rious screams at our approach. Here 
we watered our horses, and had our 
vessels of skins filled, as we were not 
likely to meet water again for some 
hours. 

The luxuriant vegetation immediate- 
ly around the pond contrasted strongly 
with the barren dreariness of the desert; 
whilst the wild and lawless bearing of 
our guards, the uneasiness of our horses 
to refresh themselves, and the tumultu- 
ous uproar of our guides endeavouring 
to keep order, contributed much to ex- 
cite us by the novelty of the scene. 
We passed the ruins of Racca at four 
o’clock p.m., and found the encompass- 
ing wall of the ancient city alone stand- 
ing: some neglected cannon lay neat 
the ruins. We now began to enter the 
jungle, which is not very high there, 
consisting chiefly of wormwood and 
small tamarind-trees. And in a couple 
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of hours more we reached the residence 
of Scheik Dhamin; and there found a 
reception much the same as on the 
previous day, for the Arab is always 
glad to see strangers, whose arrival 
breaks the monotony of his simple life. 

On the morning of the 14th our party 
was in movement, accompanied by the 
scheik and a numerous body of horse- 
men, as a mark of much respect. The 
men amused themselves by entering 
into a mimic fight, using their lances, 
which are twelve feet long, and made 
of a single reed, furnished with a light 
iron head, and having as a decoration 
black ostrich plumes. These weapons 
they use with surprising facility and 
grace ; whilst their skill in the manage- 
ment of their beautiful mares is alto- 
gether unequalled. Nothing could 
serve as a better illustration of Virgil’s 
description of the tournament amongst 
the Trojan youth, as related in the fifth 
book of his Zneid :— 


“Inde alios ineunt cursus, aliosque re- 
cursus, 

Adversis spatiis ; alternisque orbibus 
orbes 

Impediunt, pugneque cient simulacra 
sub armis.” 


The heroes of the Eglintoun chivalry 
might have borrowed some useful hints 


from these wild horsemen. After an 
hour’s ride we reached the residence of 
Scheik Amid, chief of the El-Fondli 
Arabs, our intention being that he 
should introduce us to the next chief. 
We communicated to him the nature 
of our expedition, and endeavoured to 
explain the construction of our boats. 
Their surprise was very great to hear 
that iron would swim; but this was 
made plain by pointing to them how 
any of their iron culinary vessels would, 
float, and that their buoyancy was very 
great. They seemed well pleased ; and 
remarked that their wise saying was 
about to be fulfilled, that ‘* when iron 
would swim, their country would 
fall into the hands of the Giaour ;” 
which they would not regret. We 
could not find out accurately the source 
of this prophecy, but it is certainly very 
general. Yet it was easy to conceive 2 
reason for their readiness to submit to 
any government able to protect them ; 
and I could not help thinking that the 
disposition of the Arabs, with all their 
kindly, good feelings, would admit of 
being gradually moulded to endure a 
government that might temper firmness 
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with mildness. We endeavoured, how- 
ever, to remove this impression, as 
likely to be perverted to the prejudice 
of the English, though it is difficult to 
say with what success. Having already 
breakfasted, we were now anxious to 
proceed without delay ; and accord- 
ingly we intimated our wish to take 
advantage of the day and push on- 
wards. The proposal, however, did 
not give satisfaction, as they had not 
the most remote idea of moving further, 
saying there was a body of Anazi in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and 
that no inducement could influence 
them to advance. We had nothing 
for it but to remain quiet ; and perhaps, 
as regarded myself, it was better, for 
my fever became a little troublesome, 
being aggravated by want of suitable 
food and the inefficient lodging of the 
night. 

We were thus compelled to remain 
stationary some days, unable to per- 
suade our host to accompany us to the 
next scheik, so great is the terror that 
those lawless depredators have spread 
in the country around,— compelling 
other tribes to pay them tribute, and 
exercising the most tyrannical despot- 
ism. Several members of this body 
visited us during our involuntary delay. 
They shewed a marked difference in 
their countenances from all the tribes 
we had yet seen; possessing a quick- 
ness of eye and general intelligence of 
feature. They much admired the beauty 
of our arms; and appeared to look 
upon all steel bearing a bigh tint of 
blue as particularly valuable. Thus 
some “ Brummagem ” guns in our 
possession, with barrels rather intensely 
stained, were beheld with a covetous 
sense of their great worth, such as in 
England, if a buyer could be found, 
would probably sell for the sum of 
eighteen or nineteen shillings. One of 
these Lynch made a present to the 
scheik ; who, however, on accepting 
the gift, requested first that Lynch 
would give an instance of its supe- 
riority, by firing off in his presence the 
charge it happened at the time to con- 
tain. Well might Lynch’s countenance 
fall; he had little inclination to submit 
either its excellence or his own life to 
a trial of the kind; and was about to 
betray the fears he could no longer ef- 
fectually conceal, when Elliott, taking 
the gun to examine it, accident brought 
about what none amongst us would 
dare. In its passage from one to the 
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other, the trigger was by some means 
touched ; off went the contents, first 
through a cloak Lynch himself had on, 
then through the roof of our tent. On 
inspecting the cloak, it certainly ap- 
peared riddled, for there was a reef 
answering to every fold, nor were these 
few. Tle astonished and delighted 
scheik understood it all; he guessed 
its excellence from the beginning ; and 
that which he now saw appeared to 
him the work of 100 bullets, from a 
gun like the engine of our ship of 
100-horse power. 

On the 17th we were able to in- 
fluence our chief scheik, Amid, to ac- 
company us, as we permitted him to 
take seventeen horsemen with him ; 
though not as guards for us, for we 
took care to state that we did not need 
protection, and would not look upon 
them as such. We had, however, no 
objection to his having an escort of the 
kind, since he was apprehensive of his 
own return. We now resumed our 
journey at six in the morning, after 
three days’ interruption. We passed 
for several hours through jungle, and 
over ground which, owing to its allu- 
vial nature and the heat of the weather, 
was intolerable from the dust. The 


inequality of the surface was also very 


great. As soon as we began to free 
ourselves from the mazes of the jungle, 
we directed our line of march through 
the desert, having the Tel of Munka to 
the left hand, and the Euphrates on the 
right. When we had proceeded for 
upwards of two hours, the men sud- 
denly pulled up, and said they would 
not stir a step further if we did not give 
them money. We at once refused to 
do so; and then some turned back, 
while others got off their horses to 
smoke. We proceeded, and after some 
time the scheik came up to us again, 
and said that he and some of his friends 
would accompany us, We stated that 
we merely required a guide; and that 
if he would make any more difficulty, 
he might guide himself back, but that 
we were determined to proceed. Should 
any disaster occur, we further informed 
him that he should answer for it with 
his head ; and if, even through ignor- 
ance, the other tribe should come into 
collision with us, he should still be ac- 
countable. He entreated our forgive- 
ness, and promised to advance. They 
then assumed the semblance of great 
caution, always sending out a scout 
some distance a-head. 
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Whilst quietly pursuing our journey, 
an alarm was given that a body of 
horsemen were bearing for us, and our 
attention was directed to a cloud of 
dust rising on the horizon. At first we 
supposed it one of those whirlwinds 
which often appear in the desert ; but 
it was too low and too dense for this, 
and, moreover, left a train afier it. It 
now began to approach closer; and we 
could perceive a dense mass, with the 
occasional gleam of a spear, as they 
directed their course towards the river. 
We saw no more of them ; and at sun- 
set entered the encampment of Kuddar, 
chief of the Barak tribe. 

The general appearance of this en- 
caimpment was unpleasing, as it had 
not that regularity which we were ac- 
customed to meet with in better ordered 
tribes. There was a want of attention 
to our general comforts, and a degree 
of familiarity not agreeable, as we 
thought it argued a want of respect, 
and probably might be the forerunner 
of an attempt on our purses. 

After dinner we went to look at the 
river. There it was, really beautiful ; 
its current not rapid, but flowing in 
one lake-like expanse of smooth water, 
tinted with ultramarine, heightened by 
the parting beams of the sun, which lit 
up the summit of the opposite Tels. 
The Tels are very curious, being iso- 
lated crags that rise precipitously from 
the plain, presenting the appearance of 
cliffs carried from the ocean, and sud- 
denly flung into the desert. The nu- 
merous flocks of black goats, returning 
for the night, added much to the pleas- 
ing effect; and we felt anxious to see 
the time when the English flag should 
be borne triumphantly down the stream, 
then rolling its broad tide in solitary 
and untamed grandeur before us. 

On the succeeding day we found 
new difficulties occur: there was hard- 
ly any communion held between the 
neighbouring scheiks, who were appre- 
hensive of each other, and kept up as 
little intercourse as possible. The 
plundering band of the Anazi, in the 
vicinity, added not a little to their un- 
willingness to move from the encamp- 
ment; and when we found that our 
chief would not accompany us towards 
El-Dar, we sent to the scheik of the 
Subka, who, being on the other side of 
the river, did not come to us as we 
desired. But time was of no value to 
them ; and, like Titus, we too might 
exclaim, “ We have lost a day.” 
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Many visitors came to see us, and it 
was reported that several of the Anazi 
were amongst the number; for none 
dare treat them with radeness, or ex- 
clude them from the camp, as they 
would immediately return in sufficient 
force to seize their flocks. 

The 19th at last saw us depart, ac- 
companied by our host, for the purpose 
of crossing the river to visit the scheik 
of the Subka, and prevail on him, if 
possible, to go with us to the Hadje 
Soliman, whose encampment was said 
to be close to Dar. We intended to 
cross the river on a raft; and, after 
two hours’ ride along its banks, we 
eame to a place where it is generally 
crossed by the natives. Notice being 
given of our intention, the scheik 
came galloping down; and taking off 
his garments, he placed them round 
his head, then took the skin his at- 
tendant had filled with air, and swam 
over tous. He was an old man, with 
a wonderfully shrewd countenance. 
After the customary salutations, we 
handed him our firman. He read it, 
and then refused to aecompany us, 
saying there was a party of Anazi about 
the river ; and as they had been plun- 
dering, he could not leave his tribe. 
Consequently we had to retrace our 
road back to the place we had left, 
much disappointed with our fruitless 
efforts to prevail on any one to under- 
take the office of our guide.) ‘Two 
hours had now passed, and we were 
once again in our former position, 
when an Anazi came in, who volun- 
teered to conduct us, if we wished, to 
Dar, stating, likewise, that he was a 
chief. We told him his proposal would 
exactly suit us, more particularly as we 
were anxious to visit the scheik of his 
tribe. We had much conversation with 
him, and found him to be an interest- 
ing and intelligent person, of about thirty 
years of age, of middle stature, light and 
agile, with a restless black and pene- 
trating eye. He wore his raven hair 
plaited on each side of his face, his 
head being protected by a cotton shawl ; 
while his dress, consisting of a long 
ample shirt, with sleeves like a clerical 
gown, was fastened round the loins by 
a woollen girdle. He had no weapous 
about him, but expressed the greatest 
admiration of ours. That we might 
astonish him the more, we went out 
and shot a number of black partridges ; 
a feat that surprised him, particularly 
as they never dream of shooting at any 
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object flying. Our double-barrelled 
guns were also a matter of amazement 
to him ; but the employment of copper 
caps, instead of flint and steel, seemed 
altogether above his comprehension. 
He asked for one of our double-barrelled 
pistols ; which we promised he should 
have on our arrival at Aleppo, whither 
he offered to accompany us: and it was 
arranged we should start for Dar early 
next morning. ‘The people did not like 
our leaving, as they said we should be 
slain by this band of robbers, and that 
they would come in numbers on us in 
the desert ; but we tried to calm their 
fears, by shewing them we had a suffi- 
cient number of guns, in case of any 
attempt to interfere with, or even insult 
us. 

We left the encampment at eight 
o'clock a.m.; Diaul, the Anazi chief, 
Kuddar, our host, and four of his sons, 
being of our party ; for now the latter 
had altered the intention there was no 
possibility of changing at first, and de- 
clared he would go with us to the next 
scheik, The desert line of route was 
chosen by us, as being much shorter 
than that through the jungle. We 
had not proceeded above two hours, 
when Diaul wished us to enter the 
jungle, and cross the river at a point 
where he assured us we should encoun- 
ter but little difficulty. Llis mare, he 
stated, was at an encampment close to 
the bank at the opposite side; for he 
was at this time riding one of our bag- 
gage horses. Kuddar, on hearing the 
suggestion of Diaul, instantly rode up 
to Lynch, and whispered to him not to 
obey it, as the party of the Anazi were 
about the place, and would certainly, 
while we were crossing, make an at- 
tempt to seize all the baggage. He 
then added, that two hours lower down 
we might cross with ease, where he 
himself was personally acquainted with 
the scheik who encamped upon the 
bank. Hereupon much dispute arose 
between Diau}, the Anazi chief, and our 
attendants, about crossing, till we set- 
tled the matter by directing them to 
proceed on, as we would go lower 
down, though we had nothing to guide 
our decision save a traveller’s instinct 
in knowing what degree of trust the 
rascality of such advisers was entitled 
to 


After two hours’ riding we crossed 
the jungle, which is there scanty, and 
arrived at the left bank of the river ; 
when one of our party made a signal 
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by placing a white cloth on the head 
of a spear, which was immediately re- 
cognised, and we made known our 
wish of having a raft prepared without 
delay. The method of doing this, 
though simple, was effectual ; and re- 
minded me of Hannibal having fur- 
nished his soldiers with skins or blad- 
ders, for crossing the deep and rapid 
Po. It struck me that it might be 
made the means of transporting consi- 
derable bodies of troops, when the ma- 
terials for constructing a regular bridge 
might not be found in sufficient quan- 
tity; but I must leave the reader to 
judge for himself. Two men swam over 
to us, bringing a dozen of tanned sheep- 
skins. They next procured a few slen- 
der branches of trees; and the skins 
being fully dilated with air, they next 
laid the sticks across them, then lashed 
all together, and thus our raft was 
formed. Lynch and myself accord- 
ingly embarked, bringing with us our 
chief valuables and three guns; while 
one of the Arabs, who had stripped 
himself, entering the water, propelled 
us forward, by swimming alongside with 
one hand, and pushing the raft with his 
other. This was but a slow method of 
progressing ; but the longest day has 
an end, and we at last arrived in 
safety. 

As soon as we had accomplished 
our somewhat perilous, and certainly 
novel voyage, I and Lynch spread our 
carpets on the ground, and lighting 
our pipes, quietly sat down to await 
the arrival of our comrades. I know 
not what may be the opinion of my 
readers, but, for myself, I vow that I 
have always found a soothing and tran- 
quillising influence in a pipe; and as 
I then sat down on the bank of the 
Euphrates, regarding the strange scene 
around me, I blessed Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh for having furnished me under 
every phase of existence with a com- 
panion, whose society could cheer 
without inebriating, and tranquillise 
the spirit without the canting of a 
philosopher. Imagine not that I am 
wandering, for I made a vow to record, 
on my return to my native land, the 
debt of gratitude which I owe to that 
pipe, of which I then inhaled the fra- 
grance ; since to it I attribute much of 
the coolness with which I was enabled to 
think and act during the events that soon 
succeeded with startling rapidity. That 
vow, like another of wider celebrity, 
was ‘ registered in heaven ;” and its 
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completion is now recorded in thy 
pages, O Recrna! But, to resume, 
the Anazi chief, not being able, or at 
least asserting that he was unable, to 
find any one to go for his horse, 
returned to us, and sat down on one 
of our carpets, to smoke with as much 
gotit as though he had been reading the 
encomium I have just passed on tobac- 
co. Wesoon observed our host, Kud- 
dar, approaching us, accompanied by a 
tall personage of about thirty-six years 
of age, whose sallow countenance was 
set off by a long black beard, but whose 
features wore the impress of much pain 
and suffering. This we afterwards 
found arose from his being a martyr 
to that terrible disease, cancer of the 
stomach ; which promised at some fu- 
ture period to confer on him the in- 
glorious death of the victor of Auster- 
litz and exile of St. Helena. The grave 
of the one in the barren desert, with its 
wilderness of sandy desolation, would 
not be more lone and bleak than that 
of Fortune’s favoured but spoiled child 
on the wave-worn ocean rock ; and the 
fate of the Arab robber might on a 
small scale represent that of the purple- 
clad king-maker: but — “‘ Expende 
Hannibalem, quot libras in duce sum- 
mo invenies?” Libras, indeed! How 
many ounces ? 

On coming up to us, Kuddar intro- 
duced his companion as the scheik of 
a neighbouring encampment. As we 
were always glad to make friends 
where we might find enemies, we soon 
entered into conversation with our new 
acquaintance, and told him of our in- 
tention to proceed to Dar, and talked 
about our vessels, with a variety of 
other subjects, in all of which he 
seemed to take great interest. We 
were soon visited by several other 
members of his tribe, who, as usual, 
were highly gratified with the appear- 
ance of our arms. We allowed them 
to examine our guns, and could not 
help perceiving in our visitors a truly 
Arab propensity to appropriate them ; 
but we took care not to afford the op- 
portunity, keeping them close by us: 
and, as it turned out afterwards, it was 
well for us that we did so. The heat 
of the sun was at this time intense ; 
and Lynch and myself were sitting in 
the Turkish fashion, with our backs 
turned to the river, listlessly conversing 
with our visitors, and watching the thin 
blue smoke that mounted from our 
hookas, when suddenly the distant 
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tramp of horses’ feet was heard, and I 
thought a smile of peculiar meaning 
passed over the dark features of Diaul, 
the Anazi chief. In a moment a body 
of horsemen of the Anazi tribe in full 
gallop came up, and reined in their 
steeds within a few feet of myself and 
companion. We were instantly sur- 
rounded ; and each man leaped on the 
ground almost with the same effort 
that he pulled up his horse. Instinct- 
ively we seized on our fire-arms that 
lay beside us on our carpets. The 
Arabs stood motionless around us. 
Each grasped a spear in his right hand, 
but neither stirred nor spoke: and the 
deathlike pause was unbroken, save by 
the small, distinct chirping of insect 
life, which fell like the tick of the death- 
watch on my ear. It seemed as though 
the old German legend was acted over 
again, and that a magician with one 
wave of his wand had suspended the 
functions of life in our assailants, who 
were suddenly changed into statues in 
the attitude of striking, but without the 
power to strike. 

Pages would not describe the myriad 
thoughts which in a moment passed 
over my soul. Behind me, before me, 
were the long spears of the lawless 


robbers, ready to pierce me at the 
slightest motion, or attempt either to 


resist or escape. Our arms, the great- 
est prize that could be offered to them, 
gleamed bright in the rays of a me- 
ridian sun. I could only hope, at most, 
to kill or wound with my gun one out 
of the number of my foes, but still de- 
termined to sell my life as dearly as I 
could ; and cocking my gun, presented 
it at the Arab who fronted me, expect- 
ing each moment to feel a spear pene- 
trating my back. It was as though I 
had passed the valley of the shadow of 
death ; and after the first two seconds, 
which, from the number of thoughts 
and recollections crowded into them, 
seemed like so many hours, I felt that 
the bitterness of death was over. 

I have heard of a man who fell into 
a river from a cliff nearly a hundred 
feet above the level of the water, and 
who, escaping by almost a miracle, 
replied, when asked how long he had 
been falling, that he imagined he had 
been nearly half an hour. This may 
give some conception of what I mean, 
when I say that the first two or three 
seconds of unbroken silence, which 
succeeded the arrival of the Arabs, 
appeared to me equal to the same 
number of hours, 
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Kuddar was seated next to me, and 
the Anazi chief, whose treachery was 
now apparent, next to Lynch. Imme- 
diately on the arrival of his men, the 
latter attempted to rise; and then I 
heard the voice of Lynch breaking the 
silence, and demanding, “ Are these 
your men?” ‘The Arab, thrown off his 
guard in his eagerness to display his 
triumph, replied, “ They are.” When 
instantly Lynch presented his pistol at 
his head ; for he knew that the Arabs 
dare not stir without the orders of their 
chief, who was thus placed completely 
at his mercy. 

Such was our position,—the Arab 
band awaiting orders to commence 
their attack, and Diaul afraid to give 
the signal, knowing that though even- 
tually we must perish, yet a bullet from 
the pistol of Lynch would first provide 
for him. A few more seconds of unin- 
terrupted silence succeeded to the stern 
question of Lynch, and the Arabs began 
to whisper amongst themselves, whilst 
we still kept our eyes attentively fixed 
on those ine lives we had determined 
should pay the first forfeit of any attack 
upon us. At last one of them, who 
seemed the immediate leader of the 
band, a fellow of low stature, but 
strongly built, with a countenance dark 
with evil passions and the burning sun 
of the desert, approached nearer, and 
sat down opposite to Lynch, demand- 
ing who he was, whence he came, with 
several other captious questions. [ 
now observed that the party, who 
amounted to between twenty and thirty, 
had no fire-arms. Their only weapons 
were their long spears; whilst their 
horses had merely halters for bridles, 
and a sort of pad without stirrups for 
saddles. Each man wore a coarse cot- 
ton shirt, confined round the waist with 
agirdle; whilst a handkerchief fastened 
round the head protected it from the 
sun. The leader, whom we found af- 
terwards to be a near relation of the 
treacherous Diaul, asked Lynch to shew 
him our firman ; which I handed to the 
latter, and which he received, disturb- 
ing our defensive attitude as little as 
possible in so doing. The fellow took 
it from Lynch with a sneer, and toss- 
ing it from him disdainfully, exclaimed, 
“‘ T know of no authority but my horse 
and my spear. All I can seize shall be 
my bocty.” “ Be prepared,” muttered 
Lynch between his teeth, “ for I shall 
blow out this rascal’s brains.” At 
these words I thought it was all over, 
as I knew that the first drop of blood 
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shed would be the signal for our mas- 
sacre ; and rapidly changing the direc- 
tion of my gun, brought the sight to 
bear on the leader’s head, as I knew 
that none of the tribe would wish to 
move, when the so doing would thus 
peril at once the lives of their sheik 
and his captain, A few moments more, 
and the matter must have been de- 
cided. Just ut this moment I heard 
the voice of Lynch’s brother behind me. 
He, Elliott, and four of our servants, 
all fully armed, had this time embarked 
in the same strange vessel by which we 
had crossed, and were more than half 
way over the stream. They had dis- 
cerned our danger ; but all hope of as- 
sisting us was vain, as the raft which 
bore them was propelled by one man, 
who swam alongside of it. They were 
still nearly a hundred yards from the 
bank; and we might be massacred, 
and our assailants scattered over the 
desert, long before they could land. 
* Shall I fire at the rascals?” shouted 
Lynch's brother, from the raft. “ If 
you remain quiet, Staunton, I think I 
can hit that red-shawled ruftian over 
your head.” Knowing as I did that 
my friend’s highest effort of skill might 
perhaps enable bim to hit the parish if 
he aimed at the church, I felt uncertain 
whether to prefer dying by the spear of 
an Arab foe or a friendly buliet. There, 
however, I was obliged to sit, with my 
gun immovably pointed at the head of 
the leader of the band, whilst my com- 
rade still directed his at that of the 
Anazi sheik. 

In a few minutes the shouts of our 
allies drew nearer. 1 dared not stir, 
or turn back for a moment to catch a 
glimpse of the approaching succour. 
Certain death would have followed any 
change in our position. Gradually, 
however, as I scanned the swarthy vi- 
sages in my front, I was sensible of a 
shade of disappointment darkening the 
countenances of our assailants, whilst 
one by one the points of their spears 
were slowly inclined towards the 
ground ; and several, folding their 
arms, looked passively on. In another 
moment, Captain Lynch, Elliott, and 
our servants, leaped into the ring which 
had been formed around us; and start- 
ing to our feet, | and the sliarer of my 
danger made the place re-echo with a 
hearty British cheer. What though we 
had.only eight to oppose some twenty 
or thirty, we were better armed, and 
had now the use of our limbs. If we 
fell, we would fall like men, not like 
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tailors, squat on a carpet, incapable of 
defence. | longed as intensely now for 
the combat, as before I wished to avoid 
it, and confess that I felt a strong desire 
to possess myself of one of the beautiful 
mares which the robbers bestrode ; but, 
alas! prudence whispered that if we 
attempted any retaliation for the past, 
we should infallibly leave our bones to 
whiten in the desert; for though we 
most probably should have been the 
victors in any contest with those who 
then surrounded us, yet our destruc- 
tion would have been insured by the 
numerous bands of their tribe which 
were at that very time scouring the 
country, and whom a blood-feud would 
have instantly united in the hope of 
plunder and revenge, their strongest 
temptations. They had carried off 1500 
sheep, a few days before, from the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo, murdering 
the shepherds ; and were at that time 
lying in wait for the Damascus cara- 
van, 

But the strangest part of the scene 
was the conclusion, when we might 
have been observed engaged in friend- 
ly conversation with our recent foes, 
within a few minutes after their spears 
had been removed from our very breasts. 
This was not, however, so much the 
result of inclination, as policy on our 
part, since we wished to impress them 
with a sense of our coolness, and cou- 
tempt of their power to injure us. 
Thus we soon mingled together, and, 
without alluding to the past, discoursed 
on the best means of reaching our des- 
tination at Dar. Surely this was indeed 
a ** Scene in the Desert ;” but such are 
the rapid changes there. Night falls 
not darker or more sudden on those 
wild plains, than death closes the eye 
which Lope had lit in the morning, 
whether he comes in the shape of fever, 
or gleams from the spearhead of a foe. 
He whose travels are from White’s to 
Crockford’s — whose greatest misery is 
indigestion, caused by the rich banquet 
of the preceding day—and who cannot 
sleep because of the crumpled rose- 
leaf,—to him we do not address our- 
selves. We leave him to “ die of a rose 
in aromatic pain ;” whilst once more we 
shoulder the gun—mount the gallant 
steed, who has just swam the broad river 
tojoin us; and “ withthoughts as bound- 
less’’ as the wide, wide ocean of sand, 
which we skim, and ‘ souls as free” 
as the untamed deer that flashes across 
our path like a meteor, hurry on— 
still on ! 
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WHO ARE you? OR, THE MODERN SALATHIEL. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


‘« A fine night for our purpose ; and blows like the devil !”—Beau Stratagem. 


Tue night was a few degrees darker 
than pitch, and the breeze that came 
tearing down the glen almost as stiff as 
a corporal, or a Pennsylvanian Quaker, 
I had been sketching all day in the 
neighbourhood of Loch Awe. The 
ruins of Kilchurn, and all the finest as- 
pects of Ben Cruachan, had been im- 
mortalised in some dozen of the most 
spirited sketches that had ever escaped 
from my fingers; and I had become so 
absorbed in my delightful pursuit, that 
I had wholly overlooked the move- 
ments of those nimble-footed ladies, the 
silent Hours. Daylight, however, was 
emptying quite as fast as my portfolio 
was filling; and Dan Phoebus had al- 
ready begun to look somewhat filmy- 
eyed, before I bent my breast to the 
stout ascent which rises above Dalmally, 
on the road leading towards Tyndrum. 
Night had settled down over mountain 
and glen before 1 got many miles on 
my way, and the general appearance of 
things was dreary enough to have grati- 
fied the taste of the blackest hypo- 
chondriac. 

I had stretched my legs along the 
same road some years before, when the 
impression it produced upon my mind 
was any thing but flattering to it indi- 
vidually as a road. The interminable 
file ofround-shouldered,drowsy-looking 
hills between which it runs—runs? 
no, drags; that is the word—with not 
a crag or shieling—cottage is out of 
the question —to break the monotony, 
would at any time have been a sufficient 
damper to my pedestrian enthusiasm, 
without the shadows of “ blackest mid- 
night” being thrown in, as they were 
on the present occasion, to add som- 
breness to the picture. Under its pre- 
sent aspect, the scene might certainly 
have been pronounced the production 
of one of the ** dark masters.” A per- 
fect chef-d’euvre, too, it was in its 
way; and at any other time I might 
have stopped to admire how well the 
effects were managed, but with the re- 
mote idea ofan inn flickering in imagin- 
ation at the distance of some five or six 
miles in such a night, a man’s sense of 
the picturesque is singularly enfeebled. 

The rain came down at intervals in 
slashing style — not in any of your poor 


south country dribblets, but in most 
unmetaphorical pailfuls; and my person 
was, like one of my own sketches, done 
in water-colours. I had pressed my cap 
close upon my brow, and, with my 
coat buttoned up to my chin, was push- 
ing forwards as fast as the gusts of 
wind, and the handfuls of rain which 
they were every now and then dashing 
in my face, would let me. That was, 
indeed, very far from being so fast as I 
could have wished; for every few 
minutes the violence of the tempest 
forced me to turn my back upon it, 
and there [ had to stand, regaling my 
ears, till a lull came, with the sough of 
the blast, as it rose among the hills, 
like the multitudinous wail of the in- 
habitants of that region which by per- 
sons remarkable for their politeness is 
usually spoken of as the Low Coun- 
tries. I tried the usual negative pro- 
cesses of consolation to which philo- 
sophical minds are in the habit of 
resorting under similar circumstances. 
How I should enjoy mine inn, when 
—ay, when—I got to it! so much 
more than if I had dropped in easy be- 
fore sundown! Then I toasted myself 
before a visionary fire, and fleshed my 
own chops in imaginary mutton ones. 
Philosophy is a good thing, a cheerful 
imagination is a better, and a light 
heart is the best of all; but not all the 
three were able to set me at my ease just 
at that particular time. Certain unplea- 
sant fancies would intrude, begotten as 
unaccountably as the wind,— perhaps, 
like it, coming from the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air, and most certainly 
verging upon occasions in the direction 
of that potentate. It was on such a 
night as this, methought, that Tam 
o’Shanter perilled his safety and the 
posterior ornament of his favourite 
mare; and if 


“ That nicht a child might understand 
The deil had business on his hand,” 


I saw no reason why I, who had 
reached the years of legitimised indis- 
cretion, should not arrive at a similar 
conclusion, 

I had wheeled round before a blast 
that might have endangered the equili- 
brium of a steeple, when I observed an 
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object advancing through the gloom to- 
wards me. As it drew nearer, I could 
see that itwas a man, or something in the 
shape of one; but to my surprise, the 
gust which was nearly carrying me off 
my feet seemed not to discompose him 
in the slightest. On he strode, as com- 
placently as if there was not a breath 
stirring ; and I must confess that I felt 
my heart going double quick at every 
step that brought him nearer to me. 

*‘ Hilloah, sir! wearing ship, eh? 
You'll never get into port in the world 
at this rate,” was his salutation, as he 
drew up to where I was presenting an 
angular opposition to the gale. 

* Really,” I replied, “ I had nothing 
for it but to turn a blind side to a hur- 
ricane like this.” 

“ Hurricane! Come, you joke. 
Why, it’s a mere airing—a_ baby’s 
breath —an agreeable cooler to one’s 
lungs. I assure you, it’s rather plea- 
sant than otherwise, coming from the 
hot climates I’ve been used too of late.” 

** Hot climates!” I murmured to my- 
self, and looked at him as hard as 
whinstones. 

“This is nothing to the breeze we 
had in Ayrshire last night.” 

“In Ayrshire!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, in Ayrshire,” he continued. 
‘* T took it in my way, that I might see 
how the farm of my old friend Burns 
was looking.” 

I was amazed. 
Burns! 

“ He called it ‘ the riddlings of crea- 
tion,’—the dog; and e’cod, between 
you and me, I don’t think he was far 
wrong. Nothing to the steppes of Tar- 
tary, though. Ah, they are enough to 
makea man stare, indeed. Pardon the 
pun. Had it from the Emperor Alex- 
ander over a bottle of port one night. 
Imperial wit, you know, too scarce to 
be severely criticised. We prize it for 
its rarity, as folks do Queen Anne’s 
farthings. A mistake that, by the way, 
about the farthings. Got a handful of 
them myself from Sir Nicolas Thredgold, 
the master of the mint, who was a very 
particular friend of mine, the very day 
they were issued.” 

“You don’t say sof” I exclaimed, 
feeling it was necessary to say some- 
thing, and yet not very well knowing 
what. 

“ But I do, though. Let me have 
your address, and J shall send you half- 
a-dozen the first opportunity.” 

I begged to decline the civility, and, 


Ilis old friend 
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the wind having now subsided a little, 
faced about with my singular com- 
panion, who kept walking and talking 
with a rapidity that taxed my under- 
standing in a double sense. 

“¢ For Tyndrum, I suppose?” 

“ Yes,” I replied ; “ and heartily glad 
I shall to get snugly housed there.” 

“Well, I meant to have rested at 
Killin to-night; but, for good fellow- 
ship, I don’t mind if I turn in with 

ou.” 

I thanked him, and wished him 
any where,—not, however, with a per- 
fect assurance that the gratification of 
my wish would have taken him out of 
his present position. 

“A good many years now since I 
was at Tyndrum,” went on my com- 
panion. ‘ Let me see; it was in the 
spring of 1816,— yes, and my old 
friend Charles Mathews was with me. 
A jewel of a fellow was Mathews, 
when you knew him rightly. Charac- 
ter wanted repose, though. His talk was 
a perpetual sparkle ; always before the 
lamps, as it were. But you knew 
him, eh? No! Well, I remember a 
good thing he said there. We were 
looking out at the inn window. It had 
been raining Niagaras for a week, and 
the country looked as bleak as old 
Jack Elwes’s cupboard. ‘ Nick,’ said 
he to me—you see I didn’t mind him 
or any of my friends calling me Nick 
—‘ Nick,’ said he, ‘ I do believe these 
pig-headed Highlanders took a fancy 
to settling here, just because there 
hadn’t been a sign-post up since the 
creation warning mankind off the 
ground.’ Good, that, eh?” 

“ Capital, capital!’ I tried to 
laugh, but stopped in dismay at the 
hollowness of my own giggle. 

** Queer fellows those Highlanders, 
after all,—find a living where a goat 
would starve. I venture to say, they 
could subsist upon heather scrogs, at a 
pinch. Why, tenpenny nails melt like 
syllabub before their gastric juice. 
Talk of ostriches’ stomachs. Pooh! a 
Celt’s beats them all hollow. E’cod, 
sir, there was a fellow from Mull on 
one of my Virginian estates, at the be- 
ginning of last century, that lived upon 
sawdust and the force of imagination.” 

“ The deuce!” 

“ This was the way he did it. The 
fellow, you see, had all the strength of 
imagination common to his race, and 
all its parsimony as well. So he drew 
on the one for the gratification of the 
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other. He allowed a handful of meal 
to a peck of fine sawdust, and made "p 
the difference by a stretch of fancy. 

fine instance of turning a man’s facul- 
ties to account, eh? I once told my 
friend Bentham the story, and he 
talked of a monument to the man.” 

I was too deeply wrapped in won- 
derment to think of throwing in an in- 
terjection,— even supposing my friend 
had left me room, which he took care 
not to do. 

“* Not a bad fellow, old Jerry, by the 
way, if he wouldn’t have made such 
bad jokes—dire to a degree; perfect 
emetics. And he did talk so! I hate 
a man that is everlastingly talking. 
There was my friend Sam Johnson, 
now,—there was no standing him. 
You couldn't edge in a word any how. 
It was all very well a little of it. He 
talked well, and you could afford to let 
him have his swing so far; but as his 
namesake, Old Ben, said to me, at the 
Triple Tun, one night, over a cup of 
canary, talking of our friend Shak- 
speare —he was a little jealous of Will, 
you see,—the doctor did need to have a 
stopper clapped on his jaw sometimes. 
Aliguando sufflaminandus erat were 
his words,—for Ben was always fond 
of a bit of Latin; but my vernacular 
strikes me as more forcible. How do 
you think ?” 

His friends Shakspeare and Jonson ! 
What next? We should have him 
claiming acquaintance with Queen 
Elizabeth, or chopping logic with Sir 
Thomas More. 

“You spoke of Queen Elizabeth, 
eh?” 

I certainly had not mentioned a 
word about her. Could the man read 
my thoughts ? 

“ Disagreeable old woman she was 
when I knew her. Ugly as the 
myself, and vain as an opera-dancer. 
By the by, you should have seen her 
dance ; it was the funniest thing ima- 
ginable. My friend Sharp has hit it, 
in that sketch of his at Abbotsford : 
you've seen it, of course, in the little 

arlour there, that looks out upon the 

weed? There went the fair Eliza ‘high 
and disposedly,’ as my worthy friend Sir 
James Melville has it,—as stately as 
Juno, and as awkward as Juno’s bird. 
You take,eh¢ And her face! Why, 
it was the animated spirit of verjuice. 
No need of vinegar at table when she 
was there. One look of hers would 
have pickled a twelvemonth’s take of 
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salmon in the Spey. And to hear her 
swear! ‘Gad, she could rap out an 
oath as trippingly as the best of Wal- 
lenstein’s Pappenheimers. Talking of 
Wallenstein reminds me of Gustavus. I 
was beside him at Liitzen when he fell.” 

‘¢ Indeed !” I exclaimed. 

“It’s a fact; and, by the way, I 
May assure you, in perfect confidence, 
that he was not killed by a silver 
bullet, as they said, but by half a score 
of common lead ones. I’ve kept one 
or two of them, as curiosities: will let 
you have one, if you like. I'll tell 
you how the whole thing happened. 
Gustavus, you see, led the attack on 
Wallenstein’s left wing in person. We 
had a smart brush of it at first; but 
it was only for a moment,— for our 
heavy Finland cuirassiers went crashing 
through the lines of light-armed Poles 
and Croats, like a West-Indian tornado 
through a pine-forest. E’cod, we made 
them skip, the dogs, as Coriolanus 
said.” 

I was astonished he did not call him 


Jriend Coriolanus. 


“ Well, you will remark, panic 
seized the enemy’s horse, and we 
were driving them helter-skelter before 
us, when tidings came up that our left 
had got such a confounded peppering 
from the enemy’s fire, as hardly to be 
able to keep its ground. This took 
Gustavus a little aback; so, leaving 
Von Horn to complete the victory 
which he had commenced, he dashed 
away with a fresh detachment to the 
assistance of his men. His horse and 
his enthusiasm soon carried him far 
ahead of his troop ; and in a few mi- 
nutes there was not a soul alongside of 
him but the Duke von Lauenburg, 
myself, and a few more of his staff, 
On he tore into the thickest of the fire. 
The fact is, he had ridden almost into 
the enemy’s teeth (he was short-sighted, 
you are perhaps aware), when the ball 
of a scoundrelly arquebusier shivered 
his left arm, and brought him up, ¢ all 
standing,’ as my friend Nelson would 
have said. ‘ A scratch—a mere 
scratch !’ cried the old Trojan; and 
cheered us to the onslaught. But if 
the scratch had come to him, it was 
clear that he could not return the com- 
pliment ; and we all saw that there was 
nothing for it but to get him out of the 
way as speedily as possible. This task 
was assigned to me; and I rode off 
with him towards the right wing once 
more, the bullets rattling about us all 
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the while like hail. We had not got 
far when one struck him in the back. 
He had only a buff jerkin on, for an 
old wound prevented his wearing ar- 
mour, as usual; and it took deadly 
effect. ‘ S’ist mir umgethan, bruder !’ 
‘They’ve settled my business, com- 
rade !’ that’s his meaning in round 
English. ‘ Brush, or you're a gone 
man!’ were his words, as lie sunk 
from his horse. That very moment 
several bullets thougit proper to billet 
themselves in my poor old comrade’s 
bosom ; and as the neighbourhood was 
growing quite the reverse of pleasant, 
I did not see any further necessity for 
honouring it with my presence.” 

I was in a perfect fever. Had I got 
into company with Munchausen or the 
Wandering Jew? The man went on 
with an air of gravity that was perfectly 
perplexing. 

“ You are a little astonished, I see.” 

How the deuce could he see, when 
it was as dark as Erebus or a Jewess’s 
eyes ? 

“ You don’t meet a man like me at 
every turning. Gad, sir, I’ve seen a 
smart chance of almost every occur- 
rence and character in the world. 
Could clear up a good many disputed 
points in history, in a way that would 
astonish most folks; perhaps I shall, 
too, some day. And yet, after all, no- 
body would believe me: it is only false- 
hoods that go down in history. Talk- 
ing of that, it was my friend Fontenelle 
who said rather a clever thing on that 
subject one day at dinner: you've 
heard it, I dare say. I had asked him, 
why he had taken to reading romances 
at his time of life? ‘ I used to be fond 
of history,’ said he; ‘ but I was forced 
to give it up, I found it so improbable.’ 
The old boy was right. I've been be- 
hind the scenes, sir,— I've been behind 
the scenes, and [ could put you up to 
a thing or two. Now, for instance, I 
could tell you, if 1 chose, who it was 
beheaded Charles I. Knew the fellow 
perfectly ; and a low hound he was, 
as you may suppose. ‘I had the plea- 
sure of pulling his nose the month 
after with the sugar-tongs. How do 
you like the plan? Got the idea from 
St. Dunstan one evening. The hint 
was worth a Jew’s eye—one of what 
my friend Rogers calls the Pleasures 
of Memory. By the way, Rogers is a 
very old friend of mine ;— knew him, 
let me see—yes—about a century and 
a half ago.” 
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Got the idea of pulling the nose, 
with the aid of a pair of tongs, from 
St. Dunstan. I remembered the inci- 
dent perfectly. It must be the-—— 

* Precisely so: I see you are a man 
of reading and discrimination. But you 
must really allow me to remove some 
of the prejudices which I can see still 
haunt your otherwise enlightened 
mind.” 

Stranger and stranger still—I had 
not uttered a syllable. 

“ The thing, you see, happened in 
this way. St. Dunstan and myself 
were particular friends—I may say, 
very particular friends — indeed, [ have 
always bestowed a good deal of my at- 
tention on the monkish fraternity, as a 
body. I had dropped in upon him 
one evening, to talk over a few abstruse 
points in metaphysics, and prosecute 
certain chemical investigations, to which 
my friend was devotedly attached. 
Some hours had elapsed in a pleasant 
chatty sort of way, and we had found it 
necessary to renew our cliemical com- 
pounds with considerable frequency. 
These, [ may mention, consisted of the 
amalgamation of a spirituous with a 
simple fluid, at an elevated temper- 
ament, which, with the addition of 
certain saccharine particles, is now ge- 
nerally admitted to be of a highly me- 
dicinal character, but was then of com- 
paratively recent discovery and doubtful 
value. It had not, of course, reached 
that perfection to which modern science 
has brought it. I will say this, however, 
that my friend the saint-was unwearied 
in his endeavours to improve its cha- 
racter, and equally so in making expe- 
riments for that end upon his own 
person. His zeal had carried him fur- 
ther that night than usual; and a cer- 
tain vagueness in his conceptions of 
the relations of outward objects was the 
result. He had just got to the bottom 
of his tenth tumbler, and an argument 
on the origin of evil at the same time, 
when, wishing to make one last experi- 
ment before parting, he seized the 
sugar-tongs, and, mistaking my head 
for the sugar-bowl, made a dash at its 
most prominent feature, in a manner 
that would have entirely satisfied me 
of his zeal for his favourite branch of 
scientific study, had I been at all scep- 
tical on the point, which I must can- 
didly say I was not. I sung out—he 
held on; he waxed energetic —I grew 
vociferous ; and there was the joliiest 
row. The brothers started from their 
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dormitories, and a score of lubberly 
friars. rolled into the cell, gaping and 
yawning as if it were matins in winter 
time. I got off in the way that best 
pleased myself; but my friend was of 
course compelled to account for the 
hubbub I had made, as well as his 
own alarming state of excitement. 
This it was not hard todo. He knew 
he might use freedom with me: there 
are liberties, you know, which between 
friends are no liberties at all. So he 
turned the anecdote to account, and 
gave his own reputation a lift, by hu- 
mouring the popular conceptions of my 
character, and giving out that I had 
made a violeut assault upon his sanc- 
tity, which be had ingeniously foiled 
by compressing my nasal organ be- 
tween his fire-tongs. My nose reco- 
vered. I pardoned the exaggeration ; 
and we have ever since been on the best 
of terms.” 

My excitement increased. Drenched 
as I was, I felt the sweat starting from 
every pore. It was growing unplea- 
santly hot. 

“Warm, eh? My friends rarely feel 
otherwise in my company ; I have ra- 
ther a knack that way. But you don’t 
get along ?”” 

Six miles an hour is rather a spank~- 
ing pace for even an old roadster; and 
it did strike me that if Captain Barclay 
could have kept up with us at the rate 
we had been going since my myste- 
rious friend joined company with me, 
he was a smarter pedestrian than his 
best friends ever gave him credit for. 

“ Now you think this dashing work. 
Quite a trifle; but I hope to get you 
into something like a pace before we 
part. I have taken rather a fancy to 
you, you see. Your remarks are all 
so much to the purpose, your reflections 
$0 judicious.” 

What was he at now? I had not 
spoken ten words; and the volubility 
of his tongue, as well as the rapidity of 
his movements, left me no time for 
reflection. 

* T don’t want a man to talk to me, 
sir, to make me like him. As I told 
you before, I hate a man that is always 
talking; and you have such a happy 
way of keeping your own ground, and 
yet allowing a slow hand like myself a 
fair share of the conversation. So de- 
lightful, too, it is to find a person of 
your strong sense, to unburden oneself 
to with perfect confidence. It is the 
misfortune of all great public characters 
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to be misunderstood. My friend Napo- 
leon made the same remark to me, one 
day we were discussing that awkward 
business of the Duc d’Enghien ; and I 
am quite happy in having been able to 
put that story of my old friend Dun- 
stan and myself upon the proper foot- 
ing. I may rely upon your reporting 
me and my cause aright ; I know I can. 
You and [ have long understood each 
other.” 

I was all over a cold sweat. Here 
was a pretty discovery. I snuffed up 
the air with a thorough conviction of 
its being strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. 

** Sir, you must not be personal. 
You may come to like brimstone one 
of these days very well. Besides, sir, 
this is Scotland ; and it is a piece of 
extreme foolhardiness to allude, even 
in the most distant manner, to the 
national performances on the national 
violin, or to that useful chemical sub- 
stance with which they are frequently 
brought into collision. But there is 
our inn by yonder light; and, by Styx 
and Acheron, the waiter, that smooth- 
faced villain, Lachlan, there heis, kissing 
the laundress behind the mealtub. I’ve 
had my eye on that girl for some time. 
She's getting on, and will come to in 
time, no doubt.” 

How he got sight of the love-passage 
thus alluded to it puzzled me to divine, 
the window being visible, and no more. 
I had by this time, however, almost 
ceased to wonder; and if he had told 
me that he saw my grandmother’s ghost, 
I should not have thought it the least 
odd. 

* Don’t be sure, now, about ghosts 
—know something on that head. Have 
got up a few good ghost cases myself. 
Capital fun! There was that Cock 
Lane business, for instance,—all a trick 
of mine to humbug Sam Johnson. Saw 
a ghost, though, myself once. You see 
I had taken a run out, by way of a 
change, with my. friend Dampier, on 
one of his roving cruises. We were 
lying becalmed off the coast of Africa. 
The mate and cabin-boy had gone 
ashore for water; and I turned in to 
the mate’s hammock, which was slung 
for coolness between decks, under the 
open hatchway. It was dead calm, 
and the moon shone right overhead. 
Somewhere about midnight I awoke, 
and saw the mate standing between me 
and the moou, just as he was when he 
left us. ‘ How do you get along?’ 
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said I, and turned.over to sleep again, 
not thinking at the time that there was 
any thing particular; only it struck me 
afterwards that there was a certain wist- 
fuluess about the shake of his head. 
Next morning, neither mate nor boy 
turned up; and we eventually found 
that the natives had grilled them for 
supper the night before. But, talking 
of supper, I wish that I had mine. 
You and I shall hob and nob together.” 

Hob and nob together? A man 
should have a long spoon to sup—— 

“* With a devil or two—some cold 
lamb, and a fair allowance of whisky- 
punch, we may contrive to make a 
shift. For my own part, I’m not par- 
ticular. Fish, flesh, or fowl, is much 
the same to me; although I certainly 
do confess a weakness for fried soles.” 

We were now got to the inn, and I 
betook myself to the kitchen fire, to 
@vaporate some of the moisture from 
my garments. My singular compa- 
nion, however, made directly for the 
traveller’s room ; and I could hear him 
giving Orders all the way along the 
passage for a supper that might have 
victualled a recruiting party. When I 
had toasted myself into a moderate 
degree of comfort, my thoughts verged 
in the direction of the larder likewise ; 
so I ordered an unlimited supply of 
mutton-chops, and retired to the public 
room. My curiosity about the looks 
of my fellow-traveller of the last hour 
was considerably whetted ; and I was 
strong in the hope to have some light 
thrown upon his real character, as well 
as upon his personal appearance, if 
there was any virtue in candles. I 
found him surrounded by the wrecks 
of the viands which he had been con- 
suming. He had polished off a leg of 
mutton in the most elaborate style ; 
fragments of ham and eggs lay scat- 
tered about; and a barn-door fowl of 
princely dimensions stood before him. 
The wings had taken flight, and the 
legs were walking off with marvellous 
rapidity. 

“ Hung yourself up to dry, eh?” 
was his salutation to me as I entered 
the room. “ I’m independent of all 
that sort of thing, you see. Never feel 
the rain, It’s the latent heat, sir, does 
it all; it’s the latent heat. Invaluable 
stock of caloric that,eh? Better than 
my friend Macintosh’s caoutchouc suf- 
focators, a mighty deal. Don’t think 
so, perhaps? Well, well, you'll come 
some day to agree with me, for all that.” 
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In this style he went on eating and 
speaking for the next hour. I had 
long been done with my refection, and 
was working my way through a fourth 
(it might be a fifth) reinforcement of 
screeching-hot whisky toddy. I had 
become familiarised to the man, and 
felt at my ease. There was nothing 

articularly noticeable about him. He 

ad on a sharply cut grey serge dress ; 
and wore a brown fur-cap, that fitted 
close to his head, with four or five 
strips of black fur playing about the 
top of it. He was rather above the 
middle size; slightly, but compactly 
built. His features were prominent ; 
his complexion bronzed, as if with 
travel ; and his eyes were remarkable 
for their shifting variety of expression. 
They never had the same look ten se- 
conds upon end ; and sometimes, when 
he threw out a statement more than 
usually marvellous, they stared broad- 
ly out, and one of them squinted in a 
way that made my head giddy to look 
at. The remnants of his supper were 
fast disappearing, and I was sitting in 
mute astonishment at the execution he 
had been doing, and wondering when 
he meant to conclude. 

** Never stare, my good friend,” 
said he: “ I do play a tolerable knife 
and fork, I admit ; but nothing parti- 
cular—nothing particular. Some of my 
acquaintances, now, they can really 
effect something worth speaking of. 
There is my friend Bolton, for instance, 
walked into a leg of mutton a fortnight 
before I left New Orleans—let me see, 
that’s just three weeks ago—and has 
not been heard of since.” 

I heard no more. Whether it was 
the effect of my companion’s volubility, 
or of the whisky toddy which I had 
drunk, I cannot tell, but off I went 
into a state of stupor; and recollect 
nothing more of what passed that night, 
except having heard an unceasing chat- 
ter, and seen large quantities of victuals 
disappearing through a gigantic pair of 
jaws. 

On inquiry next morning, I found 
the stranger had been off before sun- 
rise; and although I felt half inclined 
to make the landlord turn up the money 
he had paid him with, to see whether 
it was converted, in true goblin fashion, 
into bits of slate, I checked my cu- 
riosity, and took my departure in a 
state of uncertainty, which long after I 
blamed myself for having incurred. 

Some three or four years afterwards, 
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in the course ofa sketching tour through 
America, I had taken up my residence 
with a friend at the foot of the Alle- 
ghanies,—a place so far West, that I 
had strong doubt whether I should 
ever be able to get East again. J was 
seated on the skirts of a huge forest, 
finishing a drawing of one of those 
gorgeous sunsets, which are to be seen 
nowhere but in America. 

“Clever sketch that! Some touches 
there almost worthy of my friend 
Claude,” said a voice behind me, 
which I thought I had heard some- 
where before. I turned round, and 
there to my amazement stood my old 
friend of Tyndrum, in precisely the 
same dress, and looking every way the 
same as I had seen him last. 

“Can't stop with you to-night, my 
dear fellow, so don't trouble yourself. 
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to-morrow —a good two days’ work 
that, eh?—or you might have com- 
manded me. Good-by. I'll be sure 
to see you again. By the way, you 
seemed rather struck by that story of 
my friend Bolton. Had a letter from 
him six weeks afterwards—had just 
got out. It nearly broke his heart, 
though ; for, as he said, there was no- 
thing so tender about the mutton as 
the parting with it.” 

Ile gave one look at me, his eye 
squinted in the perplexing manner I 
have alluded to; and before I reco- 
vered from the swimming sensation 
which his look produced, his figure 
was already looming in the distance. 
He has not come across me since ; and 
I have not yet exactly made up my 
mind whether he was merely a shrewd 
humorist, a madman, or the 
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ON SHAKSPEARE. 


[We have received two communications respecting Shakspeare, which we 
willingly print together. The latter being poetry, we pass without further 
remark. The Muses, inhabiting Olympian mansions, are goddesses, who must 
be left to speak for themselves :— 


« Et meministis enim, Divya, et memorare potestis.” 


The other is principally a collection of passages from the classical authors parallel 
to others in Shakspeare. On this paper we must observe, that several of those 
passages have been already pointed out by the commentators; as for example, 
No. 3, for Falstaff’s joke on Mr. Doubledo having the horn of abundance, and 
the lightness of his wife shining through it, Warburton had noticed the parallel 
passage in Plautus here quoted. In No. 5, the remarkable resemblance of Arch- 
bishop Chicheley’s comparison of good government of a state to true harmony in 
music, to the passage of Cicero's De Republica, was remarked by Theobald ; and 
so of some more. Others Shakspeare found in translations ; as, for instance, 
those from Plutarch, No. 10-12, &c., which he took from Sir Thomas North's 
translation,—a valuable and recondite discovery, for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Farmer. Others, again, must be admitted to be little more than mere coin- 
cidences. But the object of the writer, who of himself lias added many useful 
contributions to Shaksperian commentary, evidently is to shew, by bringing 
together so many passages in which it is impossible to conceive that Shakspeare 
could have obtained the idea aud the phraseology from any other quarter than the 
original authors, as to render the theory of his ignorance of classical learning 
preposterous and untenable. As in the case of Dr. Maginn’s anti-larmerian 
tractates, we do not vouch for the opinions of our correspondent; but every 
contribution to a better knowledge of Shakspeare made by a man of intellect and 
reading is of value.—O. Y.] 


materials from which a memoir may be 
constructed, on which our opinions 
may be based! Among his contempo- 
raries, he appears to have been de- 


LivtLe more than two centuries have 
elapsed since Shakspeare, who formed 
in English literature an era of his own, 
was in the zenith of health and literary 


reputation ; but how few, vague, and 

inconsistent are the memoranda which 

fame has handed down to us as the 
VOL, XXI. NO. CXXIV. 


servedly esteemed ; and, when no con- 

flicting interests or narrow-minded 

prejudices interfered, he was lauded in 
K Kk 
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their writings, cherished in their affec- 
tions, and enjoyed the general good 
opinion of the public ; which, for a 
writer who introduced so many inno- 
vations into dramatic representations, 
— introducing the lighter themes of 
comedy, and awakening historical re- 
collections, advocating sound princi- 
ples of morality and discipline, and 
promulgating the more tolerant princi- 
ples ofthe Reformed Church, in an age 
when religious opinions were so un- 
settled, and when the people, recently 
emancipated from the superstitions of 
the Church of Rome, had scarcely be- 
come reconciled to the simple and un- 
ostentatious worship of the Protestant 
church —awed as they had been by 
the imposing ceremonies and mystical 
adoration of Popery, so consonant with 
the spirit of the age—appears to us, at 
this day, mysterious and inexplicable. 
Adhering in all instances to the high- 
road of existence, in the works of Shak- 
speare, we read of no innocent adul- 
teries—no virtuous vices: he never 
attempts to render that amiable which 
religion and reason alike teach us to 
detest and avoid; nor does he even 
clothe impurity with the mask of 
virtue. His fathers are stung by filial 
ingratitude,— his husbands by unfaith- 
fulness ; and if he sometimes disgusts 
a nice sense of delicacy, he never in- 
jures the mind: he neither excites nor 
flatters the passions in order to disgrace 
the subjects of them ; he never perverts 
the faulty thing for faulty purposes ; 
nor does he wage war against virtue 
by palliating crime, or exciting, through 
false sympathy, the idea that wicked- 
ness is tolerable. ‘Shakspeare possessed, 
in a wonderful degree beyond all other 
poets, the faculty of superhuman crea- 
tion; and no writer has ever so com- 
pletely mastered the fears and super- 
stitions of mankind. By the acuteness 
and diversity of his imaginative pro- 
ductions, and by his almost intuitive 
insight into the follies of mankind, he 
was enabled to avoid that credulous 
belief in those pleasing fictions with 
which his works abound, and which 
his heart and genius enabled him to 
rivet upon the susceptibility of others. 
The apathy and indifference which have 
prevailed amongst the English nation 
respecting the poet Shakspeare, is as 
extraordinary and inexplicable as the 
credulity which has always charac- 
terised the English as a nation; by 
whom the most extravagant doctrines, 
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whether in matters of religion, or in 
the common transactions of life, have 
ever been received, and adopted with- 
out scruple, and without investigating 
the truth or probability of the subject. 
In proof of the credulity of the Eng- 
lish, I need only adduce the ridiculous 
gossip of Aubrey, and others, respect- 
ing Shakspeare, derived from some 
unauthenticated sources, which, how- 
ever absurd and opposed to probability, 
has been received as matter of fact, 
and has been adopted by every biogra- 
pher of the poet. As to the literary ac- 
quirements of Shakspeare, the English 
have unhesitatingly received the dictum 
of Ben Jonson, “ that he had small 
Latin, and less Greek ;” and of Dr. 
Farmer, in a pamphlet on the learning 
of Shakspeare, in which he has been 
peculiarly unhappy in selecting par- 
ticular passages of no value, and not 
calculated to involve the question as to 
Shakspeare’s acquaintance with the 
languages of Greece and Rome; and 
with a mind prejudiced, and deter- 
mined to carry out in the pamphlet the 
opinion that the poet was really unedu- 
cated, and versed in his native tongue 
alone. As far as Dr. Farmer’s selec- 
tion of quotations relative to the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages, Dr. 
Maginn, in his elaborate Essays pub- 
lished in this Magazine, has very satis- 
factorily refuted Dr. Farmer’s deduc- 
tions, and set a true value upon the 
Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare ; 
which, professing as it does “ to set at 
rest for ever” the disputed question as 
to Shakspeare’s learning, is a signal 
failure, and is one of the most puerile 
efforts at critical investigation which 
has ever been palmed upon the credu- 
lity and good nature of any nation ; 
and, notwithstanding this pamphlet has 
always been regarded as the text-hook 
and rule of faith by the English public, 
to impugn or dispute the orthodoxy and 
accuracy of which would have been 
deemed little short of heresy,—yet Dr. 
Maginn has not only had the hardi- 
hood to do this, but, in every instance, 
has proved the fallacy of Dr. Farmer’s 
deductions, and how ill qualified he 
was to undertake this inquiry, which 
his own conceit alone imposed upon 
him. I regret that Dr. Maginn did 
not carry out the subject, more es- 
pecially with reference to the dead 
languages, as I feel assured the task 
could not be confided to more able 
hands, and I should then have been 
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deterred from entering the lists. I 
shall be enabled to set forth a mass of 
evidence, by adducing so many quota- 
tions in which Shakspeare has drawn 
from classical sources, that it is a moral 
impossibility that the identity of thought 
and expression should, in every in- 
stance, have been accidental; and I 
shall bring forward some examples in 
which he could not have had access to 
an English translation, but must have 
read the original. 


1, “‘ He seemed in running to devour the 
way.”—Suak, vol. viii. p. 177. 
Dublin ed. 1794. 

“ He swalloweth the ground with fierce- 

ness and rage.”—Job, ch, xxxix. 


** Cursu consumere campum.” 
NEMESIAN, 


2. ‘* Threw many a northward look, to 
see his father 

Bring up his powers.”—Snak. ib. p. 217. 

** Frustra de colle Lycwi 

Anxia prospectas, si quis per nubila 
longe 

Aut sonus, aut nostro sublatus agmine 
pulvis.”—Starvius. 


5. ‘ The lightness of his wife shines 
through it, and yet he cannot see, though 
he have his own lantern to light him.” 

Suak. ib, p. 188. 

** Quo ambulas tu, qui Vulcanum in 

cornu conclusum geris ?”——Pravutus, 


4. “’Tis needful that the most immodest 
word 
Be looked upon, and learned ; which 
once attained, 
Your highness knows, comes to no fur- 
ther use 
But to be known and hated.” 
Suak. ib. p. 295. 
** Quo modo adolescentulus 
Meretricum ingenia et mores posset nos- 
cere, 
Mature, ut cum ecognorit, perpetuooderit.” 
TERENTIUS, 


5. “ What wilt thou do when riot is thy 
care t’—Snak. ib, p. 305. 
** Immundz cura fidelis bare.” 
Ovip, Epist, i. 
6. “ For government, though high, and 
low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congruing in a full and natural close, 
Like music,.”—Suak. ib. p. 367. 
:= Sic ex summis, et mediis, et intimis 
luterjectis ordinibus, ut sonis, moderatam 
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ratione civitatem, consensu dissimilio- 

rum concinere; et que harmonia a 

musicis dicitur in cantu, eam esse in civi- 

tate concordiam.” — Cicero, De Rep, 

lib. ii. 

7. “ Their horsemen sit like fixed can- 
dlesticks, 

With torch-staves in their hands.” —Snak. 
ib. p. 462. 


Xevosios 3 dea xodea iidunrar iwi Bap 

"Erracay, aibowivas Iaidas pra xseolr 
Exovrts, 

Paivevess yxras xara Iwpara darvperviors. 


Honer, Od, vii. 100-3. 


Imitated by Lucretius. 


“ Si non aurea sunt juvenum simulacra 
per edeis 

Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia 
dextris, 

Lumina nocturnis epulis ut suppediten- 
tur,” —Lib. ii. 24-26, 


8. “ I am misanthropos, and hate man- 
kind.”—Snak. vol, xii. p. 84, 


“Utinhominum universum genus, quod 
accepimus de Timone, qui pssdvbewaros 
appellatur.”—Cicero, Tuse. Questt. iv. 
c. 19. 


Ka) dvoue piv iorw 6 Mirdvbewareg.— 
Lucian, p. 47. 


9 “ Earth, yield me roots ! 

Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his 
palate 

With thy most operant poison! What is 
here? 

Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? 
No, gods, 

I am no idle votarist. 
heavens ! 

Ha, you gods! why this? What this, 
you gods? &c.—Suak, ib. p. 81. 


Roots, you clear 


Rxaare, & Timoy, Babsias narapiguy, iva 
VM opiv dwoerioouas.—aolev x eucioy ToroUTOY ; 
A wou bvag ravra tors; d6dse your wen 
divbounus sigw—arAR why yoveiov ieriy 
imionuov, bxteubeor, Bugv, x. 7. A+—LUCIAN, 


Timon, p. 40. 


10. ‘* Apem. Here; 1 will mend thy 
feast. 

Tim, First mend my company, take 
away thyself.”— Suak. ib, p. 99. 


e ‘ e af ‘ , « a 
Qs xadrov, w Tiov, ro cupmocioy nuw. 
Eiys ov (ifs) wn vacis. — Prurancus 


11. “ O thou sweet king-killer, and dear 
divorce 
"Pwixt natural sdu and sire.” 
Suak, ib. p. 102. 
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Aid rovroy Ux &dsrPoi 
Aic Tovey ob roxnts.—ANACREON. 


12. Timon cares not.”—Suak.ib. p. 119. 


Ov Peovris ‘laroxdtidn.—HeRovor. lib. 
vi, c. 129. 


13. ‘I have a tree, which grows here in 
my close, 

That mine own use,” &c.—SHak, ib. 
p- 121. 


"Eori cot winger bixomsdoy a xal ouxy Tis 
iv abrm widuxty, a iva dy Bow givis irAwer 
iusy, rely ixxowives thy euxny, amayewvras 
—Puvrarci, 


14. “ Like Niobe, all tears.” —- Saak. 
vol, xiv. p. 195. 


“ Tleu quantum hxc Niobe Niobe dis- 

tabat ab illa. 
. » * a > 

Flet tamen et validi circumdata turbine 
venti 

In patriam rapta est, ibi fixa cacumine 
montis 

Liquitur, et lacrymas etiamnum marmora 
manant.”—Ovip. Metam, 


15. “ Osr. It is indifferent cold, my 
lord, indeed, 
Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very 
sultry and hot ;ormy complexion— 
Osr. Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very 
sultry—uas ’t were— 
I cannot tell how,” &c.—Suak, ib. 386. 


** Natio Comada est —rides ? — maiore 
cachinno 

Concutitur: flet, si lacrymas conspexit 
amici : 

Nec dolet: igniculum brume si tempore 
poscas, 

Accipit endromidem: si dixeris zxstuo, 
sudat.—J uvenat. Sut. iii, vy. 100, 
599. 

46. “* Downy sleep, death’s counterfeit.” 

Suak. vol. vii. p. 79. 


** Stulte, quid est somanus ? 
Gelide nisi mortis imago?” — Ovip, 
Amor, ii. El. ix. 


17. ‘‘ If charnel-houses and our graves 
must send 

Those that we bury, back, our monu- 
ments 

Shall be the maws of kites.”—Suak, ih, 
p- 106. 


** Ut quidem uni suppliciter sepultu- 
ram precanti respondisse dicitur, jam 
istam in volucrum fore potestatem.”— 
Sveton,. August, xiii. 
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18, “ I have supped full with horrors.” 
Suax, ib. p. 160, 


“« Attollit membra, toroque 
Erigitur, plenus monstris, vanumque cru- 
orem 
Excutiens.”—Strativs, Theb, ii. 


19, “ I ’gin to be weary of the sun, 
And wish the estate of the world were 
now undone.”—Snax. ib. p. 162. 


“ Dido 
Mortem orat ; tedet celi convexa tueri.” 
Vinci. 


20. “‘ I could have crept into any alder- 
man’s thumb-ring.”—Suax. vol. 
viii. p. 74. 

Mie daxrvrion piv ody iui yar dusAnvenisem 

Antstornangs, Plut, y. 1037. 


21, “ Then his cheek looked pale.” 
Suak, ib. p. 31. 


NAwpeds varat dsiovs—eHomen. Il, x. v. 376. 


22. *« Sung 
** With ravishing division to her lute.” 
Suak, ib. p. 95. 
** Grataque foeminis 
Imbelli cithara carmina divides.” 
Horatu, Carm, lib. i. od. xv. 


** Mollibus 
Aptari cithare modis,”—Jbid. od, xii. 


23. * This world to me is like a lasting 
storm, 

Whirring me from my friends.”—Suak. 
vol. vi. p. 107. 


Tovs 8 etx irovrag &tr2A08 
Tlovrov im’ ixtvosvre Pidwy aaravivls Pigou- 
cv.——blomen. Il. lib. xix.v. 377-8. 


24. “ And of the cannibals that each 
other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
Suak. vol. xv. p. 236. 


** Scythas illos penitissimos, qui sub 
ipsis septentrionibus etatem agunt; cor- 
poribus hominum yesci, eiusque victus 
ulimento vitam ducere, et avégwxroPayous 
nominari. Item esse homines sub eadem 
regione celi, unum oculum habentes in 
frontis medio, qui appellantur Arimaspi.” 
—~Aut. Gettivus, lib, ix. cap. iv. 

25. ‘* Heads stand in their breasts.” 

Suak, vol. iii. p. 68. 


** Blemmyis traduntur capita abesse : 
ere et oculis pectori affixis,”—Pxtnivus, 
Hist. Nat. vy. cap. viii. 
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26. “ Do all men kill the things they do 
notlove?” &c.—SH xk. vol.v. p. 75. 


« Quem metuunt, oderunt.”—Ewsivs, 


27. “ When gods have hot backs, what 
shall poor men do?” — Snax, 
vol, iii. p. 292. : 

The former part of this speech is 
imitated from Ovid ; in the latter part 

Shakspeare probably had Terence in 

his eye :— 

* Quis consimilem luserat 

Jam olim ille ludum, impendio magis 
animus gaudebat mihi 

Deum sese in hominem convertisse, atque 
per alienas tegulas 

Venisse clanculum per impluvium, fucum 
factum mulieri. 

At quem Deum? qui templa cli summa 
sonitu concutit 

Ego homuncio hoc non facerem 2” &c. 


28. “ Fer if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike 
Asif we had them not.”—Snax. ib. p. 316. 


“ Paulum sepulte distat inertie 
Celata virtus.”—Horar, lib. iv. od. ix. 


29. “ Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provokest : yet grossly 
fearest 
Thy death, which is no more.”—Snax. 
ib. p. 369. 


‘‘Habes somnum imaginem mortis, 
eamque quotidie induis, et dubitas quin 
sensus in morte nullus sit cum in eius 
simulacro videas esse nullum sensum,”— 
Cicero. 


30. “ If the old fantastical Duke of 
dark corners had been at home.’’—Suax, 
ib, p. 412. 


“ Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellz risus ab angulo.” 
TIonat. lib, i, od. ix. 


51. ‘ Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove could ne'er 
be quiet; 

For every pelting, petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder,” 
Snax. Measure for Measure, act ii. 
sc. 2, 


“ Si quoties peccant homines sua fulmina 
mittat 
Jupiter, exiguo tempore inermis erit.” 
Ovip. Trist. ii. 


$2. ** And let the devil 
Be sometimes honoured for his burning 
throne,”—Suax. Measure for Mea- 
sure, act v. sc. 1, 
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* Augile tantum inferos colunt.”—P ttn, 
Hist. Nat. v. c. viii. 


33. ‘ From camp to camp, through the 
foul womb of night, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other's watch: 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly 
flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umbered 
face,” &c.—_Suak. Hen, V. act iv. 
Chorus, 1, 4. 


Aamwrddss vt ivravba xaxsis Farev, 
nal curmiyyioy Axa, brdwv Ts xTio, 
xal orgaroriduy Boul vuxro¢—nxoverTe—~ 
Dio Cass, p. 351. See, also, the open- 
ing of the Iliad of Homer, lib. x. 


34. “ Cas, Did Cicero say any thing ? 
Casea. Ay, he spoke Greek.” —Snak, 
Julius Caesar, act i. sc. 2. 


Kal slrov @AAo rt GAAa, ws txacres 
airey ivivwoxt, xa) § Kixiewy réde—Di0 
Cass. p. 250. 


35. “‘ Cas. Who offered him the crown? 

Casca, Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell me the manner of it, gentle 
Casca. 

Casca, I saw Mark Antony offer him 
acrown; and, as I told you, he put it by 
once ; but, to my thinking, he was very 
loth to lay his fingers off it. Then he 
offered it the third time: he put it the 
third time by ; and, still as he refused it, 
the rabblement hooted, and clapped their 
chopped hands.”—Suak. ib. act i. sc, 2. 


Kal wirdy oAvrawos Bacidia psre ray 
ouviteiwy wpeonyoetvet, xa) Iadyuacs avi- 
duesy, siway ors Toure woi 6 dHwos Bi imou 
ddaew, axineivare piv, ors Zsds peoves 
rev “Payaiwy Bacirsis tin, xai rd dicdnuw 
aurs is rd Kawiraduey iterev. ob pivros 
nal opynviocgiv, GAAG alls re dwreurnmara 
iyyenPrvas iwoingty, Ors thy BaciAsiny rape 
Tov Shuov die Tov Uwarou Bidouivny of oux 
stare. bwwarsvln rt oly ix evyxsimivev 
Ties, ard wiwoinnivas, xual iPisobas wiv roy 
bvomeros, Povaseba: Bi ixCiacbyval wwe 
AaCsiv adrd, xed devas twsordn—Dio Cass. 
p- 245. 


36. “Cas. Be you content. Good 
Cinna, take this paper, 

+ © «© + « « Set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue . . . ° 
Brutus, thou sleepest: awake and see 

thyself, 
Shall Rome .... speak, strike, redress ? 
Brutus, thou sleepest ; awake !”—Suak. 
ib. 

Kal vidos ri vt Tarasov Beov rou tixove 
iriyeapay, "EITE "EZH2 zai cw tovroy 
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Bivars iwipprlar (ierguriye yee xai 
Bix xal 6 roivrov oiomatsrai, ip’ od eis 
tSousvos Bineles), Bre xabsvdss, & Bods, 
nal Beovros obx ti.—Di10 Cass, p. 246 ; 
see APPIAN, p. 498. 


2 


37. ‘ Asa long-parted mother with her 
child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles 
in meeting ; 

So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my 

earth.”—Snak. 


“Qs siwwy, aroxoie Qiang ty xeoow ibnxs 
Tleesd’ tov? 3° aga puv xnwdsi Oskar node 
Axxguely ytrdouca.—HomER. Il, vi. 


—_— 


38. *« And the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman 
streets.” 
Snax. Hamlet, act i. se. 1. 


“« And ghosts did shriek and squeal about 
the streets.”—Suak. Jul. Caesar. 


"Oy idtarc, rods Padre xa) borvioveras bysign® 
TH p’ &yt xavioas* vai dt reiCovras trove 
‘Os BF ors vuxengidss wuxe avreou Ssorsciou 
Toitovea: rortovras, tati xi ris AHOMEHEW 
“Oouaber i , bud oo RARSA: Pf 
Oouabot ix irons, dvd v aAANANGW Exov- 
Tas 
« ™ ° am ~ o> ww a 4 e ” 
Qs as TET eyes ae nioey MEXS O Gen opi 
"Egusias axannra nar’ wvomtvra xiktuba. 
Homer. Odyss. lib. xxiv. v. 4, sqq- 


39. ** Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the coulter 

rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery.” 
Suak, vol. viii. p. 504. 


‘* Segnisque horreret in arvis 
Carduus: intereunt segetes : subit aspera 
silva, 
Lappeque tribulique ; intraque nitentia 
culta 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur 
avenz.”—Virott. Georg. i. v.151, 


$9q- 


40, “ There’s beggary in the love that can 
be reckoned.” — Snax. vol. xi. 
p- 119. 


*« Basia pauca cupit, qui numerare po- 
test.” —Martiat. |. v. ep. 36. 


41. “ Now, darting Parthia, art thou 
struck ?”—-Suak. ib. p. 167. 


“ Miles sagittas et celerem fugam 
Parthi.”—Honrat. lib. i. od. xiii. 


“ Aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagitte, 

Prima leves ineunt si quando preelia Par- 
thi.” — Vinci. Georg. iv. vv. 
513-14. 
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42, “ Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 
Pays this for Marcus Crassus.” 
SHak. ib. 

“ Frater ejus Orodes, cum regnum 
vacans occupasset, Babyloniam, quo 
Mithridates confugerat, diu obsidet ; et 
fame coactos, in deditionem oppidanos 
compellit. Mithridates autem fiducia 
cognationis, ultro se in potestatem Oro. 
dis tradit. Sed Orodes plus hostem, quam 
fratrem cogitans, in conspectu suo truci- 
dari eum jussit: et post hec bellum cum 
Romanis gessit, Crassumque imperato- 
rem cum filio et omni exercitu Romano 
delevit. Hujus filius Pacoras missus ad 
persequendas,” &c,— Justin. lib. xlii. 
cap. iv. See also Fiori Hist. lib. iv. 
cap. ix. et sqq. 


—_—_— 


43. “ Than Bargulus, the strong Illyrian 
pirate.”—SHak. vol. ix. p. 180. 


“ Bargulus, Illyrius latro, de quo est 
apud Theopompum, magnas opes habuit.” 
—Cicero, De Off. lib. ii. cap. 2. 


44, “ Arm, gentlemen ; to arms! for I 
have thrown 

A brave defiance... .ccccssccees 

Which cannot choose but bring him 
quickly on. 

Arm, arm, with speed ! 
soldiers, friends, 

Better consider what you have to do, 

Than I, that have not well the gift of 
tongue, 

Can lift your blood up with persuasion.” 

Suak. vol. viii. pp. 144-6. 


And, fellows, 


Hlomours 38 roig “EAAne: wagadsryue, ob 
Aoyav rovros aywvas woobycovris, BAR’ 
toyav ay ayaa wiv ovrwr, Beaxtia in 
aruyyiria aexsi’ apagravoutvay ds, Adyo 
isos nocunbivrss weoxadrtpmara yiyvorrai, 
x. % A—THucy pipes, lib. iii, pp. 187-8. 


45. ‘‘ Thus have you heard our cause, 
and known our means ; 
And, my most noble friends........ 
I well allow the occasion of our arms,” &c. 
Suak. ib, p. 179. 

"AAA tw Bb fyspeoves, worse viv dutis, 

xiParawmouvris Hes Tos cyuravras diay- 

vous womens, foots rig to’ adixois Fores 

Aéyous xarovs Snrhoeu.—Tuucynipes, lib. 

iii. p. 188. 


46. ‘“* When, like the bee, tolling from 
every flower 

The virtuous sweets.......+++++ 

Our thighs packed with wax, our mouths 
with honey, 

We bring it to the hive; and, like the 
bees, 

Are murdered for our pains.” 

Suak. ib. p, 305. 
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“ Ergo apibus fetis idem, atque examine 
multo, 

Primus abundare, et spumantia cogere 
pressis 

Mella favis....cccccccccccccveces 

seeeseeeeees Pars intra septa domorum 

Narcissi lacrimam, et lentum de cortice 
gluten, 

Prima favis ponunt fundamina, deinde 
tenaces 

Suspendunt ceras ;.....sseeeseceeees 

eeeeeseeeeeesess alive purissima mella 

Stipant, et liquido distendunt nectare 
cellas. 

At fesse multa referunt se nocte minores, 

Crura thymo plene ; pascuntur et arbuta 
passim, 

Et glaucos salices, casiamque, crocumque 
rubentem,” &c. 

Vinci. Georg. iv. vv. 139. sq9- 


47. “ For after I saw him fumble with 
the sheets.”—Suaxk. ib. p. 595. 

“ De signis mortis.—Sapientie vero 
egritudine fibriarum curam et stragule 
vestis plicaturas.”— Prin. Hist. Nat. 
lib. vii. cap. li, 

“Tila quoque mortis indicia sunt,— 
aut si manibus qui in febre et acuto 
morbo vel insania, pulmonisve dolore, 
vel capitis, in veste floccos legit, fim- 
briasve dividit, vel in adiuncto pariete, 
si qua minuta eminent, carpit.’”’"—Cerxst, 
lib. ii, cap. vi. 

“ Aut colligit festucas, aut de veste 
vellit pilos, aut de pariete stipulas car- 
pit.”— Hippocrates, Predictt, 


That this symptom of approaching 
death was derived immediately from 
Hippocrates, Celsus, or Pliny, positive 
proof may be deduced from the fact 
that there was no English translation 
in existence at the period when this 
play was acted at the Globe Theatre, 
of which Shakspeare was a principal 
proprietor.* 

We may take this opportunity of 
introducing another medical remark. 
In Romeo and Juliet we. find 
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‘* One fire burns out another's burning ; 

One pain is lessened by another's an- 
guish ; 

Turn giddy, and be holp by backward 
turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another's 
languish. 

Take thou some new infection to thy 
eye, . 

And the rank poison of the old will 
die.”— Suak. act i. sc. 2. 

To Shakspeare Dr. Kentish was in- 
debted for his theory respecting burns 
and scalds; although he has unfairly 
arrogated to himself all the credit 
which should accrue to the original 
promulgator. The supposed intro- 
duction of a new system of practice in 
the treatment of injuries of this descrip- 
tion, respecting which little was known 
by the profession at that time, and by 
whom they were treated somewhat em- 
pirically, and not in accordance with 
any established principle, awakened a 
philosophic spirit of inquiry, and laid 
the foundation of a plan of treatment 
more consonant to common sense. 
Dr. Kentish’s theory is, “ that any 
part of the system having its action in- 
creased to a very high degree must 
continue to be excited, though ina less 
degree, either by the stimulus which 
caused the increased action, or some 
other having the nearest similarity to it, 
until by degrees the extraordinary ac- 
tion subsides into the healthy action of 
the part.” With this view, Dr. Kentish 
recommends the burned parts to be held 
to the fire, when practicable ; but when 
this is not available, then he recom- 
mends the application of strong stimu- 
lants, such as turpentine, rectified spi- 
rits, and essential oils, increased in 
temperature. What can be more closely 
paraphrastic of Shakspeare than the 
foregoing hypothesis, and the plan of 
treatment suggested by Dr. Kentish ? 
We find a repetition of the theory 
again in Shakspeare,— 


* Our poet, Shakspeare, has been confounded by his biographers with the son of 


‘* Johiis Shackspere (qui) nihil habet unde distr. potest levari’’ (according to the 
register of the Bailiff’s Court, at Stratford, 1585-6). We find that even so early as 
1597, Shakspeare must have been in comfortable, if not in comparatively affluent 
circumstances. In that year he purchased New Place, in Stratford, of William Un- 
derhill; but at what price we are not informed. In the following year (1598), 
he lent SOl. to a fellow-townsman; and, at the same time, expressed his will- 
ingness to.advance, upon adequate security, any sum of money the corporation of 
Stratford might require. In 1602, he purchased 107 acres of land in the vicinity of 
New Place, for which he paid 320/. In 1605, he gave 440/. for a moiety of the 
great and small tithes of Stratford ; and, in 1613, he purchased a house in Blackfriars’, 
London, for which he paid, in part, the sum of 180/. ; having, as a balance, a further 
sum of 60/., which was secured by a mortgage upon the property. 
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“ As fire cools fire 
Within the scorched veins of one new 
burned,” 


And again,-- 


‘** One fire drives out one fire,—one nail 
one nail,” 


The application of blisters, issues, 
seatons, and superficial irritants, with 
the view of relieving (by metastasis) 
deep-seated, acute, or chronic affec- 
tions, was certainly known to Shak- 
speare; and the ratio medendi was fully 
appreciated, and insisted upon by him. 
But, although the use of these remedies 
had been so long known to the pro- 
fession, and so largely adopted, it fell 
to the lot of the late Mr. Abernethy 
(an ardent admirer of the works of 
Shakspeare) to carry out, and fully de- 
velope the uses, objects, and results of 
COUNTERIRRITATION; Which, under the 
tutelar guidance of his master-hand, at 
once assumed a scientific character, 
and received the formal recognition of 
the profession. 

Mr. Malone assigns the date of 1599 
to this play, as the period of its first 
representation ; but, for my own part, 
I feel disposed to assign an earlier date 
1o it, as, from its dramatical construc- 
tion, I believe it to be one of Shak- 
speare’s earliest productions. That this 
play was produced subsequently to the 
Second Part of Henry IV., but that it 
was nearly, if not entirely, written at 
the period that play was in the course 
of representation, is proved by the epi- 
logue to that play :— 


“One word more. If you be not too 
much cloyed with fat meat, our humble 
author will continue the story, with Sir 
Jobn [Falstaff] in it, and make you merry 
with fair Catharine of France; when, for 
any thing 1 know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be killed with 
your hard opinions : for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man, My 
tongue is weary ; when my legs are too, 
1 will bid you good night: and so kneel 
down before you ;—but, indeed, to pray 
for the queen,” 
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This play (Henry V.) was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, Aug. 14, 1600; and 
was printed in the course of the same 
year.* 

The chorus in Henry V. (which en- 
acts the duties performed by the chorus 
in the Greek drama) introduces to the 
audience part ‘fthe plot and scene of 
this play :— 

*« But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat, unraised spirit, that hath dared, 
On this unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we 
cram, 
Within this wooden O, the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 


This O, which is figuratively adopted, 
in the present instance, by Shakspeare, 
to represent his theatre, the Globe, 
which was really constructed of wood, 
has proved a stumbling-block to several 
learned commentators upon our poet’s 
works; among which number may be 
ranked the mighty Dr. Johnson, whose 
mathematical notions of cubes and 
squares would not allow him to con- 
ceive any other metaphorical allusion 
in this O beyond a circle, in which 
sense this vowel has been elsewhere 
employed by Shakspeare. 


48. “‘ That grows not in a fuir concent.” 
Suak, ib. p. 386. 
‘*Hinc ille avium concentus in agris.” 
Vircix. Georg. i. v. 422. 


49. “ There’s some (comfort) in hope.” — 
Suax. Measure for Measure, act iv. 
sc. 2. 


"EAwia 34 rw’ txouty.—Evnipipes, Orest, 
v. 52. 

"Edgiva 8 fxm cv'.—Ib, Iphig. in Anul. 
v. 609. 


50. “ Thou hast beguiled my hopes,”— 
Suax. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
act iii. sc. 4, 

Kai uw’ tvevoas trarides 7020.—_SOPuocres, 
Aj. v. 1382. 

"EAmibdes wo artoracas.— Ib. 
v. 1432. 


Oed. R. 


* In vol. vi. of Entries in the Stationers’ Register, two leaves occur at the begin- 
ning of the volume, containing, among other irregular entries, prohibitions, &c. the 


following notice :— 


“© Aug. 4th. 


As You Like It, a booke 
Henry the Fift, a booke 


Comedy of Much Ado about Nothing 
This volume commences with the date 1595. 


entries for the years 1582-1594. 


hw be staied.” 


The previous Vol. B, embraces the 





1840.] 


$1. ** Look you, sir, 
Inquire me first what Danskers are in 
Paris,” &c. &c.—SHax. Hamlet, 
act ii, sc, 1. 


Compare this with Terence, Andria, 
act i, sc, 1. 


52. “ Slanders, sir: for the satirical 
rogue says here, that old men have gre 
beards ; that their faces are wrinkled ; their 
eyes purging thick amber, and plum.tree 
gum,” &c..—SHax. Hamlet, act ii, sc. 2. 


“ Da spatium vite, multos da Jupiter 
annos ; 

Hoe recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus 
optas. 

Sed quam continuis et quantis longa se. 
nectus 

Plena malis! deformem, et tetrum ante 
omnia vultum, 

Dissimilemque _ sui,” 


&C. me JUVENAL, 
Sat. x. 


53. “ What cannot be eschewed must be 
embraced.”—Snax. Merry Wives 
of Windsor, act v. se. 5, 

Oicrioy 3% hy TU nv.e— EURIPIDES, Ion, 
v. 1260. 

‘* Sed levius fit patientia, 

Quidquid corrigere est nefas.”—Honrar. 

lib. i. od, xxiv. 


54, That make such waste in brief mor- 
tality.” —Suax. vol. viii. p. 360. 
“Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat 
inchoare longam.” — Horat. Carm., 
lib. i. od. 4. 


“Vive memor, quam sis xvi brevis.” — 
Ib. Sat. ib. ii.; Sat. vi. v. 97. 


** Sed Cynarez breves 
Annos fata dederunt.”— Jb. Carm. lib. iv. 
od, xiii, v. 22-3. 


55. “ Rush on his host, as doth the 
melted snow 

Upon the valleys ; whose low vassal seat 

The Alps doth spit and void his rheum 
upon,”—_Suak. ib, p. 425. 


“ Seu pingui tentus omaso 
Furius hybernas cana nive conspiret 
Alpes.” — Horat, Sat. lib. ii. ; 

Sat. v. v. 40. 


—~- 


56. ‘* When that this body did contain a 
spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough.”—Suak, ib. p. 154. 


** Jacet ecce Tibullus ; 
Vix manet e toto parva quod urna capit.” 
Ovip, Amor, lib, tii, El. ix. 


On Shakspeare. 
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57. ‘ Adieu, and take thy praise with 
thee to heaven ! 

Thy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave, 

But not remembered in thy epitaph.” 

Suax. ib. 

‘* Vivere pius ; moriere pius; cole sacra: 

colentem 
Mors gravis a templis in cava busta 

trahet. 


Si tamen e nobis aliquid, nisi nomen et 
umbra, 
Restat: in Elysia valle Tibullus erit. 


Hic comes umbra tua est; si quid modo 
corporis umbra est. 
Auxisti numeros, culte Tibulle, pios. 
Ossa quieta, precor, tuta requiescite in 
urna : 
Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo.” 
Ov, ib. 


58. ‘« He was indeed the glass 

Wherein the noble youth did dress them. 
selves 

To seem like him: so that, in speech, in 

ait, 

In diet in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mask and glass, copy and 
book, 

That fashioned others, 
wondrous him! 

O miracle of men!—him did you leave.” 

Suak. ib. p. 217 ; see p. 356. 

Si, Quod plerique omnes faciunt ado- 
lescentuli, 

Ut animum ad aliquod studium adjun- 
gant, aut equos 

Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad 
philosophos : 

Horum ille nihil egregie preter cetera 

Studebat ; tamen omnia hxc mediocriter. 

Gaudebam. 


And hm—O 


Ita, facillime 
Sine invidia laudem invenias ——- 
Sapienter vitam instituit —— 
Cum id mihi placebat, tum uno ore omnes 
omnia 
Bona dicere, et laudare fortunas meas 
Qui gnatum haberem tali ingenio predi- 
tum,” &c.—Trrentu, Andr. act i. 
sc. 1. 


59. “ How many thousands of my poorest 
subjects 

Are at this hour asleep! 
gentle sleep,— 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee !” &c.—Suak. ib. p. 243. 


"AAAS wey Rage yvnvolv aguernts Wave aay 

Evdov ravvixiol, maraxw Ssdpenutvos varver* 

"AAR obx "Argtidny "Ayautpvova, roiuiva 
Aawy, 

“Larvos ince yAuntges, TOAAR Posoly dguctivore 
ra, &C—Homer, Il, x. v. 1, qq. 


O sleep,—O 
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60. ‘* There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times de- 
ceased : 

The which observed, a man may pro- 
phesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of 
things 

As yet not come to life.” — Snax. ib. 
p- 248. 

* Periculum ex aliis facere, tibi quod 
ex usu siet.”—Trrenitn, Heau- 
tont. act i. sc. 2. 


61. “ One Bardolph, if your majesty 
know the man : his face is all bubukles, 
and whelks, and knobs, and flames of 
fire,” &c.—Suak. Henry V. p. 432. 


Shakspeare formed the characters of 
Bardolph and Sir John Falstaff (see 
Hen. IV. act ii. sc. 2, and sc. 4) from 
Ilomer's description of Thersites :— 
Oteciens 3 izs wovvos ausreorwhs ixorwa, 
"Os P terse Qerciv Foi dnecud vs, worded os 
won, 

May, arag ov xare noomor igileusves Ga- 
wie, 

"AAD 8 #1 of tease yeroii ov Apytingw 

Dornis inv, ywrds e irtgoy ood" rw dé of 
aus 

Kuera, ix) erites cuvexwxort abrag vartoels 

aubis inv xsQaarhy, psdvh V bersvrivols Adyvn, 
&e.—-Il. ii, v. 211, syq. 


62. “ There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out,” 
&e. &e. 

“ Thus may we gather honey from the 
weed, 

And make a moral of the devil himself.” 

Saax. Hen, V. p. 446. 

** Periculum ex aliis facere, tibi quod 

ex usu siet.” 
Tenentu, Heautont. act i. sc. 2. 


_ 


63. “* O do not wish one more,” &c. 
Suak. Hen. V. p. 465. 


Shakspeare appears to me to have 
had the address of Leonidas (at Ther- 
mopyle) in his eye when he wrote the 
king’s speech. See Ierodot. lib. vii. 
c. 219, sqq. 


64. “ Crowned with rank fumiter, and 
furrow weeds, 

With haslocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- 
flowers, 


On Shakspeare. 


[ April, 


Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.” 
Suak. vol. xiii. p. 300. 


“ Grandia spe quibus mandavimus hor. 
dea sulcis, 
Infelix lolium et steriles 
avene ; 
Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 
Carduus, et spinis surgit paliurus acutis,” 
Vinait. Eelog. v. 


nascuntur 


65. * Tread softly, 
Lest the blind mole hear a foot fall.” 
Snax. Tempest, act i. sc. 4, 


* Liquidius audiunt talpe obrute terra 
denso atque surdo elemento : etsi homi- 
nem audierit loquentem fugit a remotis.” 
—Pu.in. Hist. Nat. lib. x. c. xlix.; as 
quoted by Bartholomzus, lib. xviii. cap. c. 


66. ** O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou 
let’st fall, 

From Dis’s wagon! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets, 
dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.” 
Suax. Winter's Tale, act iv. sc. 3. 


“* Quo dum Proserpina luco 

Ludit, et out violas, aut candida lillia 
carpit ; 

Dumque puellari studio calathosque si- 
numque 

Implet, et wquales certat superare le- 
gendo ; 

Pene simul visa est, dilectaque, raptaque 
Diti : 

Usque adeo properatur amor. 
rita mesto 

Et matrem, et comites, sed matrem 
sepius, ore 

Clamat: et, ut summa vestem laniarat 
ab ora, 

Collecti flores tunicis cecidere remissis.” 
Ovip. Metam. lib. v. v. 391, sqq. 


Dea ter- 


Mr. Webb, in his remarks on the 
Beauties of Poetry (1762), has an ob- 
servation so trite and so pertinent with 
respect to Shakspeare’s scholastic ac- 
quirements, that I shall briefly intro- 
duce it in this place :—“ I cannot but 
wonder that a poet, whose classical 
images are composed of the finest parts, 
and breathe the very spirit, of the an- 
cient mythology, should pass for being 
illiterate.” 





On Shakspeare. 


ON SHAKSPEARE,. 


’T rs not, dear bard! because thou hadst the key 
To all the hidden springs of minstrelsy, 

Or the recesses of the human heart 
Could’st ope; with ev’ry passion that it knows — 
Its hopes and fears, its solaces and woes ; 

’T is not for these alone I ’d bear my part 


In honouring thy wond’rous pow’r of mind, 

Th’ unrivall’d pow’r which left a world behind 
(Of our times in advance, as of thine own) ; 

Nor yet the sweetness of thy magic song, 

As in harmonious flow it pour’d along : 
These, matchless as they were, would not alone 


Attract each heart in perpetuity — 

A higher charm must solve the mystery. 
Nor is it difficult to trace the source : 

With much of “ baser matter” * to deplore, 

Much of alloy mix’d with the precious ore, 
The Poet still pursued a Christian course. 


To his keen eye appear’d another world 

Than that where Evil has his flag unfurl’d ; 
And well he knew the only remedy — 

None better could detect, or more expose, 

The friends profess’d of Truth, but her worst foes, 
Apparell’d in the garb of Popery.t+ 


Nor could the patrons of a better creed, 

Who, with “a name to live,” in heart were “ dead,” f 
And of religion had the form alone ; 

Though highly born, or graced with dignity, 

Escape the inquest of his piercing eye, 
Or shadow bring for substance to atone. 

Ilypocrisy and vice, wherever seen, 

Dishon’ring God, and working ill to men, 
Hlowe’er disguised, stood naked to his view ! 

Pretended zeal, devoid of holy love, 

And faith that had no works its life to prove, 
With force unknown till then his pencil drew.§ 


The fertile source of human wo he saw 
In all the terrors of the broken law : 
For “all the souls that were, were forfeit once,” 
Had not the sovereign who might righteous] 
Have taken vengeance “ found the remedy ;” || 
Tidings which only Scripture could announce. 
* « Unmix’d with baser matter.” — Hamlet. 
t King John, act iii. sc. 1; act v.sc. 1; King Henry VIIL. et passim. 
t Rev. ch. iii. v. 1. 
§ “ Ah! that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice.”—King Richard ITI, act ii, 8c. 2. 
“ O! what authority and shew of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal.”—Much Ado, &c. act iv. sc. 1. 
“ There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts.”"— Merchant of Venice, act iii. sc. 2. 
‘** Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow’d. 
Is he a lamb? his skin is surely lent him. 
Who cannot steal a shape that means deceit ?”—Hen. VI, Part IT. act iii. se. 1. 
See also the whole scene of Richard and the crown.—Ric*, ITI. act iii. sc. 1. et passim, 
|| “* Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once, 
holt he that might the ’vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy.”— Measure for Measure, act ii. sc. 2. 





On Shakspeare. 


Of mercy, as the attribute of Heav’n, 
Display’d in wrath appeased and sin forgiv’n, 
He sung — pardon its end —its fountain, love! 
And thence deduced like duty to our kind, 
In scatt’ring wide the mercy we would find, 
As ever we would look for grace above.” 


Who more deplored, or more reproved, than he 
The faults of slander and of calumny,t 
Or more of charity affirm'’d the dues ? 
Who better understood the golden rule 
Taught by the founder ofa higher school,— 
That what we look for we must not refuse ? { 


No scoffing wit of modern school was he, 

“ Fest’ring’’§ alive in infidelity, 
Or in Philosophy’s fair form array'd ;|| 

Nor yet, in concert with a later brood, 

* Denying” Him ‘ who bought them” with his blood ; 
By false disciples now, as erst, betray’d. 


Thus vigorous and fresh our Shakspeare lives, 

And strong in moral virtue still survives, 
Secure of envied immortality ! 

Soaring above the herd of meaner bards, 

Who sought, and found, for their alone rewards, 
A base and transient popularity.** 


—-+-— a 


* « Tt is an attribute to God himself, 
And earthly pow’r doth then shew likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation,—we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.”——Merchant of Venice, act iv. sc. 1. 


t “ But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.”.—Othello, act iii. se. 5. 


Back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes.” — Measure for Measure, act vii. sc, 12. 


” ag of me as I am,— nothing extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice.”—Othello, act v. sc. 2. 


¢ Matthew, ch. vii. v. 12. 

Romeo and Juliet, act. iv. sc. 3. 

i Colos, ch. ii. v.8. 1 Tim. ch. vi. v. 20, 

¥ 2 Peter, ch. ii. v. 1. 

** «We admire the moral aspect and bearing of Shakspeare’s instructive and 
soul-commanding muse ; and we see in this quality an immortal superiority in his 
works over all his buskined competitors, whom curiosity may rescue from their 
shrouds for our transient inspection ; but to whom no praise can now give the virtue 
they want: nor, from that deficiency, cau it make them popular in human society, 
where, although vice may be written, or practised, it is never honoured, and will not 
long be remembered. Shakspeare, shunning the infected regions in which they 
chose to sport, has escaped their consuming disease, and lives still in vigorous and 
venerated health,.producing and teaching a new intellectual progeny in every age, 
who feel their greatest merit to be an emulous resemblance of their undying proto- 
type.”’aeTuRNER’s History of England, Elizabeth, vol, ii. ch. 37. 





* On, Stanley! on!” 


“ ON, STANLEY! on!” 
THREE SONNETS, BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


I, 


* Ow, Stanley! on!”* Such was the battle-shout 

Of Marmion, as on Flodden field he lay ; 

And such should be our cheer this present day, 
When a descendant of that chieftain stout, 
Another Stanley, in most dolorous rout, 

Scatters the Whig and Radical array. 

“ The flowers of Ettrick forest wede away,” +— 
So sang the Scottish maiden, chanting out 

The fight in which her lover fell; and Scott, ¢ 
In glowing verse, depicts the hasty flight 

Of many a border-baron’s broken band, 

Who ’scaped defeated from that contest hot, 
Plashing through Tweed's fair streams in sorry plight 

To seek, un-Scotchmanlike, their native land. 


IT. 


As smash’d and broken as the ranks of James, 
By Henry’s general upon Flodden side, 
Are now the ranks of Russell, by the tide 
Of proud Westminster's river,—noble Thames. 
Still o’er the foe the Stanleys and the Gremes, 
As in the days of yore, insulting ride. 
Still conquering, whensoe’er the strife is tried, 
Inflicting sundry mortal wounds and maims 
(At least what should be mortal) on the host 
Of Whigamores ; but now a different part 
The squadrons vanquished in the combat play. 
They cry, with Satan, § “ True, the field is lost ; 
But all’s not lost.” Bear up with constant heart ; 
All is not lost—for still we hold the pay. 


* See Marmion :— 


«* Charge, Chester, charge !—On, Stanley! on!’ 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 
+ ‘* Alas! that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell !” 
The song to which Leyden alludes, is “‘ The flowers of the forest are a’ wede 
away.” 
¢ ‘ Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 
Disordered, through her currents dash, 
To gain the Scottish land.”— Marmion, canto vi. 


§ So says this original Whig in Paradise Lest, book i. 165 :— 


“ What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost.” 





“ On, Stanley ! on!” [ April, 1840. 


Il. 


No thought have they, indeed, of dastard flight ;* 
No echoing Tweed shall hear their footsteps plash, 
As they, retreating, out of office dash. 

They gripe their salaries with a clutch as tight 

As Lord Mount-Vulture, or John Newport, knight, + 
And will not fly! No shame can now abash 
Or flush their brazen cheeks ; the constant lash 

Of scorn innocuous on their hides will smite. 

In vain may Sibthorp ask them to resign ; 

Vain are the symptoms ef a court estranged, 

Of Lords in wrath, of Commons all but gone ; 
No resignation, Whiggery, is thine ! 

Still wilt thou cling to place with love unchanged,— 

Until kicked out. Therefore, * On, Stanley! on!” 


M. O’D. 


Prison Cell, House of Commons, 
March 27, 1840, 


* « No thought was there of dastard flight 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight.”— Marmion. 
+ In some MSS. we have a various reading of this line :— 
** Like Sir John Newport, or like Lord Mountkite ;” 
a playful sobriquet bestowed upon that noble financier by his friend, Mr. O'Connell. 


London :—Moyes and Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





